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1FE & PLINY, 


TnaLETTER to 


CHARLES Lord BOYLE. 


N B . EP: . 
AREA Y leiſure can never be better employed, 7 
„chan towards your improvement; nor 
eis it more my duty, than inclination, 
to point out to you every ancient and 
modern example of untainted virtue, 
Me and inviolated goodneſs. © The author, 
i who i is now placed before you in our own language, 
is a moſt ſingular inſtance of that primitive ſimpli- 
city, that integrity of manners, and that ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition, which muſt render a man amiable 


to his e ee and honoured, and ame by..- 


5 
8 
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An ESSAY on 1 


al poſterity. He paſſed the earlier part of his life in 
ſanguinary, ſuſpicious, unſettled times ; and he after- 
wards filled employments of the higheſt dignity and 
power: The latter ſituation was no leſs dangerous 
than the former. It was open to all the blaſts of en- 
vy, rancour, and revenge: yet by the uprightneſs of — 
his heart, the excellence of his genius, and the exact. 
neſs of his prudence, joined to that proper humility, 


which is neither baſel Alge, nor ſecretly ambitious, f 
he rode through the ſtorm in ff triumph, boldly, 7 

3 
| proſperouſly, 1 3 unhurt. molt threatning ha- 4 


zards proceeded from his ſttict friendſhips, and firm 
affections to all thoſe, whom: he honoured with his 
"eſteem, or admitted to his boſom. The + fincerity of 
his nature made his actions ever accompany his pro- ; 
miſes. He was true to his profeſſions, and pertinaci- : 
ous in his good offices; nevet to be alarmed by peril — | 
ous difficulties, never to be wearied by labour, or | 
_ oppoſition. 7 Fohow him here, my dear CHARLES, = 
with ſo exact # pace, as not to let him go one ſtep 
beyond you: be nicely cautious, and conſiderately 
ſcrupulous in the election of thoſe you love : but, 
When you have made the choice, in which I pray 
| Gow to direct your judgement, keep firm to it, in 
oppoſition 1 to all powers, party, faſhion, or temptation, 
PIN is not without his blemiſhes. The critics 
determine his ſtile in general to be too conciſe, and 
have diſcovered. in him Lat marks of yanity, and af? 
fectation. There is, 1 confeſs, ſome foundation for 
ſuch cenſures; his metaphors indeed frequently want 
5 1 are ſometimes inconſiſtent. But his 


beauties, both in literature, and Saures, far outweigh 

CCC ; 

The - He was one of the beſt, and one of the greateſt 
ter o 


Ran, that any age has produced z ſecond to none in 
2 * virtue, equal to moſt in accompliſhments ; of high 
| birth by his anceſtors, but much more ennobled by 
bimſelf. In the various. tation of private life, he 


75 „ . 


- e neee 


c 
diſcharged every duty with piety, and exactneſs; he 


was an affectionate, endearing huſband, an unalter- 
able, and a couragious friend; to his ſervants, a ten- 


der and careful maſter; to his aſſociates, an eaſy, 
and often a facetious companion: grave without { 
verity, witty without ill nature, open without impru- 
dence z he was, my CHARLEs, what I wiſh you may 
be, a ſplendid original, whom few can copy; but 


whom all ought to imitate. And if, on the other 
hand, we examine him in his public character, as a 

_ ſtateſman, and as firſt miniſter to Tr aan, he will 
be acknowledged one of thoſe rare ſpirits, who ſeem 
allotted by heaven, as bleſſings upon earth. The 
due courſe, and impartial adminiſtration of the law, 


the glory of the commonwealth, the intereſt, and pro. 


ſperity of the emperor, were the moving ſprings to all 


his actions, and the ſole end of his molt ſecret de- 
| figns : his views neither centered in himſelf, nor in 


his own family; they were dilated univerſally, and 
took in the whole. He was equally the faithful ſer- 


_ vant of the empire, of the people, and of the prince. 


He was indefatigable in buſineſs, and immoveable in 
_ patriotiſm : threats could not alarm him; bribes 
could not allure him. Thus, above fear, and above 
_ temptation, he became a ſhield to his fellow citizens, 


an ornament to the republic, and a ſupport to the 
_ emperor. He was an elegant fcholar, an excellent 


philoſopher, and a powerful orator, the patron and 
example of thoſe arts and ſciences, which he culti- 


vated and admired. His abilities were only to be ex- 


cCeeded by his candour, and integrity; fo that, among 

the moſt celebrated names of antiquity, ſcarce any 
character will be found adequate to PLiny. He was 
not abſolutely void of reſentment, which perhaps he 


has carried too far in the caſe of Marcus Aquiiivs 


' Recvnvs, for whoſe misfortune, in the death of an 


only ſon, he ſeems to have leſs pity, than he diſcovers 
upon any other occaſion, 8,5 
. The 


III 


Iv +. ESSAY on the 


The many fortunate circumſtances, which attend- 

ed PLiny from his birth, and were interſperſed in his 

Little men- life, are worth your obſervation. The exact time 
tionof when his father died, is not, as I remember, men- 
| father» tioned by any hiſtorian; nor is any character given 
of him, except that he was the immediate anceſtor 

of ſo illuſtrious a ſon, who was born, as you will find, 

by ſeveral of his epiſtles, at Comum; and was placed 

very early under the tuition of his mother's brother, 

Privy the natural hiſtorian. His uncle was deftroy- 

ed by too curious, and too imprudent an approach 

to Veſuvius . The nephew was left behind at Miſe- 

num, reſerved, as it were, by providence, for pur- 
Puixy was Poſes of future benefit ro mankind. He was eighteen. 
— years old when his uncle died. But we muſt not 
hen his Omit a ſurpriſing inſtance of his maturity in learn- 
 uncledied. ing, which appeared at an æra, when in other youths 
ſcarce the dawning of knowledge is perceptible. At 
the age of fourteen he had made fo happy a progreſs, 
and was fo perfect a maſter of the Greek tongue, that 
he compoled a tragedy in that language. He thus 
modeſtly mentions, it in one of his letters. Quin- 
etiam quatuordecim natus annos Græcam tragadiam 
ſcripli. Qualem ? inquis. Neſcio. Tragedia vocaba- 
tur. The work itſelf is loſt, and perhaps, if extant, 
could be admired only as the offspring of a for- 
ward wit, and lively imagination. Judgement, and 
__ reaſon, thoſe later offsprings of application, and ex- 
perience, are to be en only by age, labour, and 
. | 
prix was PLINY had two. wives: "the . name, EY 
g K. mar- perſon of his firſt wife are buried with her; we have 
_ Not even any footſteps of her rank, or fortune: her 
mother was PoMpEIA CELERINA. TIES 
The name of his ſecond wife was Ch She . 
was educated by her aunt HispuLLa, and was en. 
dued with many valuable qualities, and many high 
Book 6. Ep. 16. Ibid. Ep. 20. Book 7. „ 
Eo ne EY . accom- 
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LIFE of PL IN y. 


accompliſhments „ She had an entire affection for 
her huſband. His happineſs, his proſperity, and 


his reputation, were the objects of her thoughts and 
wiſhes : by PlIx 's letters to her we may judge of 


the mutual tenderneſs between them. 


There conſtant love with equal ardor glows, 
Nor languid ebbs, nor yet tumultuous Hows; 
With faith unalter'd, reſolutely juſt, _ 
No ſport of paſſion, and no flave of Juſt : 
Such is the ſtate the bleſt enjoy above, 
= he pureſt reaſon, join'd to pureſt love. 


__ 


You will find, Chakl xs, that Privy had ſeveral Puixy's 


country houſes : his Tuſcen villa and Laurentinum are fue, 


deſcribed in two very long and laborious letters, that 


ſeem not to give ſo clear an idea of the houſes them- 
ſelves, as of his particular affection to them. I imagine 
you will be delighted with a little garden apartment 
adjoining to his gallery, and built by himſelf. He 
mentions it with ecſtaſy, in the ſeventeenth epiſtle of 
the ſecond book. And he tells us, that he conſtantly 
lodged in this apartment, during the noiſy feſtivals of 


Q 


chamber deſigned by the Shunamite for ELisna, 


= where he retired | at t his Preature, without breaking i in 


* See . Ep. 19. 


d 2d of Kings, chap. iv. 7. 10. Lat us make him a lints cham- 
ber. I pray thee, with walls; and let us ſet him there a bed, and 

a table, and a ſtool, and a candiellick, that he my turn in x thither | 
when he cometh to us. | 


SATURN, and at once found himſelf not only encioſed 
in feet and ſolitude, but perfectly defended from 
all kinds of interruption. Doctor SHAW, in his travels 
through the Levant and Barbary, and in his deſcrip- 
tion of the houſes there, takes notice, that they have 
imitated the eaſtern manner, by building a private 
ſet of apartments, which ſeem rather annexed, than 


| properly belonging to the reſt of the houſe. The little 


A 3 . upon 
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An ESSAY on the 


upon the private affairs of the family, and without 
being interrupted in his own devotions, may be con- 


jectured to be one of thele ſeparate buildings: As may 


alſo the ſummer * parlour of Eco, where he was 
lain by Enup. The chamber over the gate, to 
which David withdrew, after the death of his fon 


Azsaiom, ſeems to have been a ſtructure very paral- 
le] to thoſe already mentioned: and I muſt farther 


obſerve to you, that this place of retirement is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a peculiar word in the Hebrew, which an- 


ſwers the "Yreyw of the Greeks, and which Doctor 
Snaw fays, notwithſtanding the ſeeming etymology, 
is not appropriated only to one high chamber, but to 


a private apartment of this nature: vmeevo Pro vregwiov 
Alicè dicitur, ab vnig et ao quod fimbriam fignificat 


et extremitatem: and in this ſenſe the word is often 


uſed by the claſſic writers. The vreggo ©, where MrR- 


cox carried on his amours, and where © PENELoOPE 
and the young virgins kept themſelves at a diſtance 

from the ſolicitations of their woers, were probably 
edifices detached from the palace of 'ULysszs : and 
are ſo far anſwerable, as to bear a ſtrong reſemblance 
to PlIxx's deſcription of his favorite Diæta. Doctor 


Shaw aſſures us, that the eaſtern apartments of privacy 


often had a door of communication to a gallery; join- 
cd, I preſume, in the ſame manner as the Diæta to 
JJ ono 


The Roman luxury appeared no where greater, or 


more extenſive, than in their public buildings, parti- 

cularly in their Palæſtra, the accounts of which are 
amazing. It will be difficult to give you more than 
a general imperfect view of them, becauſe the ſize, 


Judges iii. 20 and 5. bad of Samuel, xviii. 33. 
oF, HE +4 Ce 
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order, and number of their diviſions, varied according 


to the fancy, or the abilities of the builder, and the 
particular cuſtoms of the country, wherein they were 


built: However, ſuch obſervations as have occurred to 
me in my narrow ſphere of reading, from thoſe au- 
thors, who have treated upon the ſubject, I here de- 


dicate to your peruſal, 


Ihe form and deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the 
Roman Palæſtra were different from the Grecian, de- 
{cribed by Vir&uvivs, and were more magnificent. 
The whole area was very large, and was incloſed 


in an oblong ſquare, which may be conſidered as the 
external walls of the entire building. 
In the ſouth proſpect the heatridium, formed like 
a {mall theatre, took up one third of that ſide ; and 
was a principal part of the edifice. This had an open 
large entry, and magnificent pillars on each ſide, 
through which a paſſage led into the palaſtra. 


On each ſide of the zheatridium were placed the elæ- 
= otheſium, the ephebeum, the coriceum, and the coniſte- 


vir 


rium, like wings to it; and in the angle on each fide 


was ſituated the /pheriſterium, of a round form, and 
intended for various ſorts of exerciſes, but eſpecially 
A large pꝛlatea, immediately within the external 


wall, was continued through the whole circumfer- 


ence of the palæſtra, in which perſons not only 
walked, but uſed promiſcuouſly exerciſes of different 


This platea, or ſtreet, had a paſſage into two 


* ſquare periſtyles at each ſide of the theatridium, and 
another, which led directly into the center of the pa- 


_ leftra, where were placed the baluea, xyſti, et cetera. 


On the oppoſite northern ſide there was another 
magnificent entry, which ſome antiquaries think the 
chief and principal entry of the whole building. From 
hence, through walks of platan trees, different paſ- 

ſages led to the public ſwimming place, the galleries, 


vir AnESS AY on the 


bathing apartments, and the open and covered places 
of 2 | 
At each ſide of this northern entry there were dif- 
ferent exhedre, with ſeats placed in a ſemicircular 
1 mmanner, where the philoſophers met to perform their 
3 learned diſputations, as a ſituation more remote from 
| the other exerciſes, and on many accounts the moſt 
1 agreeable; more ſhaded with platans, and more free 
1 from any noiſe, except the grateful murmur of foun- 
= keains, emptying themſelves into a large pond for 
ſwimming, which, like the warm bath, had ſeveral 
apartments, and members peculiar to it. 
It is certain, that the chief elegance and beauty of 
The balnes, the paleſtra were the riſing fabrics of the balnea ; the 
ſtructure of which, and the contrivances, to ſupply 
ſuch a quantity of water with different degrees of - 
heat, were particularly curious. a 
The anterior part was divided into two diſtin&t uni- 
form orders of baths. One at the right, the other at 
the left ſide of the hypocauſtum :; which was fituated. 
in the middle, and each order conſiſted of four ſeparate 
_ chambers, on either ſide of the hypocauſtum : they 
were called the Laconicum, tepidarium, calidarium, 
and frigidarium. All theſe chambers had, by Pagen | 
a communication with each other. 
Different It is more than probable, from the beſt accounts, 
for men and that this double order of bathing-apartments was de- 
* ſigned for the ſeparate uſes of men and women. HE 
S $TOD, a very ancient writer, takes notice in chis ſenſe 
of baths e to women. 


M3 vuuaneiſ pore nels e bib 
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* 80 called from the furnace underneath. 
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This aiſtin&tion was kept up during the early and vir- 


tuous times of the Romans: but when vice and de- 
bauchery prevailed, promiſcuous bathing was practiſ- 


ed without ſhame, or puniſhment ; till at laſt the cuſ- 
tom became ſo ſcandalous, that a particular law was 


| enacted againſt it, with the penalty of divorce, and 
| loſs of fortune. 


IX 


The bypocauſtum was a large furnace, in which The hypo- 
the fire was kept, that gave warmth to the water vm. 


and bathing rooms. Over the Zet were Placed 


three different large vaulted ve els, called miliaria ?; The milla- 
perhaps from their ſize, as containing ſuch an im- ria. 


menſe quantity of water, millions of quarts. 


Theſe veſſels were ſituated in ſuch a manner, that 


| the water was communicated through them by wind- 


ing tubes: and they were diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
1 names with the three principal bathing apartments; 3 


vas frigidarium, vas tepidarium, vas calidarium. 


The firſt received the cold water from the common 


reſervoir, which was communicated to the next by 


the ſerpentine tubes; and that again was communi- 


cated to the laſt, and inferior, (vas calidarium) by 
tubes, which were yet more ſerpentine, that the wa- 
ter might, in a longer circulation round the calida- 


rium, receive greater degrees of heat. By theſe means, 
whatever quantity was diſcharged from the vas cali- 


darium, was immediately ſupplied from the zepidari- 


um, and this from the vas frigidarium, which was 
filled by the common refervoir. Thus, without an 


expence of labour, they were kept conſtantly full. 


There were ſeveral braſs tubes, which conveyed theſe 
waters to various apartments; and there were alſo ſub- 
terraneous paſſages formed moſt artfully with brick, 


a in Which long channels, like flews, were hollowe a: 


1 See SexECA, Caro, and PaLLADius, who al mention the 
5 muliaria. | AT | | 
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An ESSAY on the 
theſe diſperſed the dry hot vapour to the apodyterium 


calidarium, and Laconicum. SEN RCA“ takes notice of 


ſuch f mma ag diſtributing the warm vapour in diffe- 
grees, to different parts : and in a Roman ſu- 


datory 3 at Wroxeter in Shropſhire, the form of 


1 


nicum. 


theſe bricks, and the manner of laying them, is ex- 
actly deſcribed in the Philoſophical * Tranſactions. 
* CAMDEN mentions an hypocauſtum, with this ſtruc- 


ture, diſcovered in Flintſhire ; and the author * of the 
additions to CAMDEN tells us, there was another diſ- 
covered at Caer bean in Carnarvonſhire. 


There were particular perſons appointed to rake : 
care of the fire, called fornacatores ; in kindling which, 


they chiefly made uſe of wood, and other combuſti- 
ble materials formed into balls, and covered with pitch. 
© STATIUS r alludes to theſe, and the con- 


veyance of the vapour throughout the ſeveral cham- 


bers and apartments, in his deſcription of the He- 
truſcan baths 3 : 


 Crepantes 5 
Auditura pilas, ubj 1 ignis inerrat 
Adibus, et tenuem volount hypocauſta vaporem. 


The Laconicum was a \ ſmall cloſe vaulted chamber, A 


ſituated at the firſt turning from the hypocauſtum, on 


which account the heat there was exceſſive. It was 
ſeldom uſed by thoſe, who performed the exerciſes of 
the palzſtra : but the lazy, the infirm, and the de- 


aa ae generally ſupplied the want of exerciſe, by 


80 fweating 1 in the Leconicum. * COLUMELLA, blaming 
the luxurious life of citizens, ſays, mox deinde, ut apt: 


veniamus ad ganeas, quotidianam cruditatem Laconicis 


ercoquimus, et exalto Jars. fuim ROTO ; "ihe 


| 8 er Sevxc. Nat. Queſt. 1 3. cap. 


24. 5 
d See Abridgment of Philoſophical Tranſadtions, vol. bo part 


_ . page Gi. © Britannia, p. 688. Mr. 1 0 


2 Sflvarum, lib. 1. „ De Re raſlica, 18 8 Ts 
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Lacedzmonians, as * PLUTARCH obſerves, firſt invent- 
ed the Laconicum, and from them it received the 
name: they generally went ſmoaking with heat out 
of that chamber directly into the cold bath ; being 
unwilling to relax their veſſels with warm bathing, 
and fond of accuſtoming their conſtitutions to the 


_ greateſt extremes of heat and cold, as appears from 
: Ma RTIAL ®, 


Ritus fi Rt tibi Laconum, 
Contentus potes arido vapore, 
 Cruda Vi — Martiaque __ 


This liber } 1s called by the Greiks W 6: . by 
the Romans it is generally called cella calida, or La- 
conicum; by SENECA, ſudatorium; by CickRo, afſa ; 
by ViTRuv1us, s i It was never wanting in 
the private baths. © CIE RO takes particular notice of 
it in a letter to his brother QuixTus, where he ſays, 
he has removed it to another corner of the apodyte- 
rium, becauſe the heat was inconvenient to a bed- 
chamber immediately over it. From hence it is evi- _ 
= dent, that this was always diſtinct from the bathing 
> room; although the different names given to it have 
| rendered the many accounts of the Laconicum Per 
plexed, and unintelligible. 
The tepidarium, in the public and private baths, The welds. 
was the moſt magnificent part of the whole. It nam. 
was moderately warmed by the hypocauſtum, and was 
always ſo ſituated, as to receive all the influence of 
the ſun. In this place, ſuch perſons, who had gone 
through the uſual exerciſes, were rubbed down with 
ſtrigiles, or ſcrapers, before they were anointed for 
bathing. The ftrigiles were made either of 1 ivory or The dul 
1 e the common fort, kept | in the public baths, 


EX] in vita AL CIBIADIS,. „ 5 * Lib. 6. pig: 42. 
15. 3. EP: 1. N 
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Exit An ESSAY on the 
{1 Vvere of iron. But people of rank had generally their 
if nc 

| 


own ftrigiles, as appears from this line in PERSIUSs. 


I, puer, et ſtrigiles Criſpini ad balnea defer. 


And theſe were often of ſilver, and ſometimes of 


gold. They ſcraped the ſkin with ſo much force, 4 
| that by the frequent uſe of them, AvousTvs * had 
3 ſeveral callous excreſcences on his breaſt and belly: 


But to temper the roughneſs of theſe inſtruments, 
they dipped them, before they uſed them, in oil. 
The calica- The calidarium was a principal part of the balnea ; 
um. large, and placed fo as to receive all the advantages 

both of light and heat from the ſun. The great 
bathing veſſel was called by the Greeks ure, by the 

| Latins lavacrum, and labrum. It was capable of 

containing many people : the margin of the /avacrum 
was ſo broad, that they could fit upon it. In the 
public baths they were rubbed down with ſpunges, 
called alſo ſtrigiles; but, in the private baths, their 
bodies were generally cleanſed, (before they anointed) 
with waſh-balls, the principal ingredient of which 
was the nitrum, or aphronitrum of the ancients ; among 
whom, on the ſame account, it was in great eſteem, 
and uſe. Hence © IEREMIAH ſays, though thou waſh 
thee with nitre, and take thee much ſoap, yet thine ini- 
quity is morked before me, ſaith the Loxd Gov. And 
SUSANNAH, before ſhe bathed, directed her maids to 
bring oil, and waſhing balls. The nitre of the anci- 
— ents, which was found chiefly in Ægypt, had one 
remarkable property in it, which the modern nitre 
has not; it conſtantly made an efferveſcence, when _ 
mixed with acids: which explains a very beautiful 

pallage in Proverbs, where * SOLOMON Compares a 

man, who ſingeth ſongs with a heavy and afflicted 


Satyr. f. $. 126. » Vide Svrrox. in vita Abc. cap. 80. 
Chap. ii. Y. 22. Prov. chap. xxv. Y. 20. . 
Er heart, 
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heart, to a mixture of nitre and vinegar z a fimili- | 
rude, that gives us a ſtrong image of ſomething parti- 


_ cularly cold and ſharp, - although attended with a 
ſeeming warmth and a lively ebullition. 


The public baths were warmed to a certain degree 


for all perſons; and by the ringing of a bell, notice 
was given, at a” fixed hour, to thoſe, who had exer- 


ciſed, to prepare for ' bathing ; otherwiſe they were 
forced to uſe: cold water only. 


Kalt pilam, ſont: es thermarum ; ludere pergis . 
Vi e vis als lotus abire aumun W 


And. as the bab were is funpored at a common ex- 


pence, the price fixed for bathing was only a farthing, 
which was conſtantly paid to the attendant of the 


baths. On this account, Hox Ack, with great hu- 


mour, ridicules the pride of a Stoic philoſopher, and 
tells the imaginary monarch, that his majeſty is but 


one of the crowd, who are obliged to pay their far- 
ching. | L | 


s tn quadrante lavatum 
ker ibis 4 


r 


The Frig ne according to Virruvivs, and The frgita- h 


ſome. hes authors, ſeems to pe a diſtinct chamber 
for cold bathing. In all the private, and moſt of 
the public baths, it was generally built next the cali- 
darium ; from whence there was a paſſage to it. But 
- I ſome of the public Roman bealnea, and particu- 

larly in thoſe of DiocLeTian, there were many addi- 

tional apartments, and conveniencies, unknown to 

the Grecians, and not uſed in their private baths. 
Among theſe was a large cryptoporticus, with ſpacious 
| open windows, ſituated and contrived 1 in ſuch a man- 


» Makriat, Lib. 7% Ki 163. | » Satyr 3 Lib. 1. J. 137. 
FFVVVöV/r Wo Ty ner, 


rium. 
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ner, as to be fanned with a conſtant and quick ſue- 

ceſſion of air, which Baccurvs, in his account de 

thermis veterum, deſcribes as the frigidarium, becauſe 
it was locus ventis perflatus feneſtris amplis. © But the 
true frigidarium, although ſeveral writers have treated = 
it in a confuſed manner, was the cold bathing cham- _ 
ber. The veſſel, or place, in which they bathed, was 

called frigida lavatio, and by'PLiny, in the ſeven- | 
teenth epiſtle of his ſecond book, baptifterium. |. _ 
| The antiquity of warm baths is evident from ſeve- 
ral paſſages of the antients: they are mentioned 
among the moſt early — of the ÆEgyptians. 
Pro, in his deſcription of the Atlantic iſland, 

tells us, that the inhabitants there had public and pri- 
vate baths, finiſhed and adorned moſt exactly. Ho- 

MER often mentions Noe Jep ec Warm bathing z and 
he makes ULyss Es give it a place among muſic, dreſs, 
5 and the moſt OY 1 entertainments of life. 


Alt O 7 zun 5 TE ian, ag re, el Th 
El ud d 7 Ene, Aoflps TE Veen, 2 £Vvai * 


To dreſs; to dance, to ſing, our OM della 5 
The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night. Y 


Pix AR mentions * vod xp, a0 nympharum : 
* balnea ; and Pisa x DER obſerves, that Minerva pre- 
pared a bath for Fiz CULESs:! to retreſh him after bis 5 
N labour. 
! 5 Although theſe accounts are ions A uncer- 85 
5 tain, yet they prove the antiquity, and the uſe of 
warm baths ; which the Syrians, Medes, Perſians, 
Grecians, and. at laſt the Romans, fucceſſively re- 
ceived from each other. The Perſians in particular, 
who were induſtrious in improving all the arts of 
5 luxury, adorned their baths, and made them more 


0 . y 248. Port, 04. Book 8. 1 285. 
* : uſeful 
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delicacy. 
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uſeful and elegant than they had ever been before. 


And PruTarcH obſerves, that Al RXAND ER was 
greatly ſurprized with the baths of Daxivs. L 
Ihe Romans borrowed their firſt models of baths 
from the Grecians. The neceſſity of bathing was na- 
turally occaſioned by the exerciſes, to which the 
Roman youth were early accuſtomed. 


Ante urbem pueri, et primæ vo flore juventus, 


Exercentur equis, domitantque in pulvere currus: 


Aut acres tendunt arcus, aut lenta lacertis 


Ppicula contorquent, curſuque iftuque laceſſunt *6 


| Before the city, boys, and blooming youth, 
With rapid chariots, exerciſe their ſtrength, 
And tame their horſes in the duſty field; 


Or bend their twanging bows, and with ſtrong arms 
| Launchthe tough javelin, with the dart and ſhaft. 


Tue aste Arft-appbinted the"compas Martins for 
the uſe of bathing, as being ſituated near the Tyber. 


VzcerTIvs gives us a very particular account of it. 


At ignorantia non ſolum ab hoſte, ſed etiam ab ipſis 
aguis diſcrimen inturrit: ideoque Romani veteres, quos 
tot bella, et continuata pericula, ad omnem rei militaris 
erndierant artem, campum Martium vicinum Tyberi de- 
legerunt; in quo juventus, poſt exercitium armorum, 
ſudorem - pubveremque dilueret, ac laſſitudinem curſus 


>} But as the muddy waters of the Tybey were unfit 
for that uſe, the Romans erected other bathing places, 
Which exceeded any Grecian plans, in all the circum- 
ſtances of convenience, ſplendor, and even Aſiatic 


F 2 Vireir's ZEneid; Lib, 7.9. 162. Tar. En. 
7 y. 205. + 1. cap. 10. a 


The 


— 
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The gym. The gymna/ia of the Grecians were of greater ex 


naſa, tent, than the paleFre of the Romans. We learn 
from what SoLow ſays in * Lucian, that theſe places 


of exerciſe owed their original to the Greeks, The 


The porti- firſt part in the gymnaſia was the porticus, or gallery, 


>= ir which had ſeveral diſtinct apartments, where the 


gymnaſia, philoſophers, rhetoricians, and mathematicians dif- 


puted and read lectures. Pavsantas and SuiDas 5 
mention two at Athens ; one called dona, where 
PrAro taught, and another called un, where 
ARISTOTLEH gave his lectures. Theſe apartments were 
at no great diſtance from the place of exerciſe, as 
is evident from the plan of Hizzonymus MRc u- 

' RIAL1S®, and from the verd. aiſcum, at Philoſo- ; 


phiam audire malunt. 


Theephebe- The ſecond part was the epbebeum, whore: they met h 


um, or ſe- 


end part. do agree about the manner of their exerciſe, and to 


ſettle the prize, for which they contended. 


The corice- The third part was the coriceum, which ſeems to 
om, or third mark out the place of undreſſing for thoſe, who ei- 
ther bathed, or exerciſed, called . a the Greeks - 
ddl. The commentators on VITRuvVI1Us probably 
| miſtake, when they imagine this place to have been 
a part of the gynmaſia, deſtined for the particular 
exerciſe of ball, called corycus. PLiny takes notice 
of the apodyterium in his Tuſcan villa; and as Vi- 
TRUVIUS mentions no apartments for undreſſing, which 
could ſcarce be wanting either in the public or private 
baths, it is no unreaſonable ſurmiſe, to ſuppoſe, that 
the coriceum of VI TRUVIUS was acapted for that ne- 


| part, | 


ceſlary purpoſe. 


| Theelzo- The fourth cart was the eleothef zum, by che Graks 


theſium, or 


| fourth part called e, 1 Pr. NY, nn. where W * 


a * Avaxdeos 'H _y Yopraciuy, 


A phyſician, who has written de x e gymnaſtics. 6; was "ng 1 
at Forli in Italy, 15 30, and died there 1596. His works, exclu- | 


OO Tan vs 5 24 S ˙ $7 I Ns 04 3 79 * <3 72 — 5 2 4 3 * 
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. aud curious obſervations. 
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who exerciſed, or bathed, were anointed before they 


went to the bath, or begun their exerciſe, and after 
they returned from it. The antiquity of this cuſtom 


appears from HoukR; 


„ . 0 \ a... | \ | | . . 
Abra eme! N re, 22 Age. pa eAdim ©, 


Sweet PoLYCASTE rook the pleaſing toil, 
To . the prince, and pour the tragrant oil 1 


This was in preparation of the j journey intended by 
TELEMACHUsS : and in another | ol of the N 


we have thele lines; 4 


. Tipe % 4 Ager pſairope. @ Erl on 
Al hide Tce) N 2 XpiTev EN, ©, 


The hoary king his old Sicilian mad 
: ee. and waſh'd *. LE, 


There is a remarkable oath age in SToB @v3, which 


- may be inſerted on this occaſion. That author ſays, 


the ſervants of ARcHIMEDEs were accuſtomed at bath- 
ing-times to take him by force from the table, where 


| he drew mathematical figures, with ſuch a fixed at- 


tention, that he continued to draw them on his an- 
ointed body, not knowing where he was, while his 
ſervants were pouring ointments upon him, and pony 


= paring him for the bath. 


XVII 


The oils, which the ancients made uſe of after bath- The oils. 


ing, were more pure and valuable, than thoſe uſed 
before: and the people were ſo fond of theſe oint- 
ments, that the moſt popular gift, any great man 
could beſtow, Was a Prone of ou to che N baths. 


5 a PRE Oayft. U lib. 3 7 . 5 Pore: book 3. x. 594. 
| Homer Odyil, lib, 20 1. 364. „ Pops, book 24. 
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There were various ſorts of ointments uſed for the 
BR” already mentioned, of all which the elder 
Prixv, in the thirteenth book of his natural hiſtory, 


gives a full account: but the fineſt and moſt fra- 


grant was brought from Syria, and made of the 


leaves of an aromatic plant, which grows in India, 


and is called nardum, from the pointed figure of its 


leaves. This ointment is alſo called unguentum ſpica- 


tum, and ſometimes foliatum; in which ſenſe we are 


to take the following expreſtion on JUYENAL 3 ; 


 Mochis fuliata parantur *. , 


It was ; not only uſed after bathing, but ſometimes at : 
the public entertainments. 


Spridgue nards | 
Potamus unbli. 


n Honacz, i in the deventh ode of the boon . 
With this particular fort of ointment CHRIST Was 
anointed in Bel bam, in the houſe of Simon the 
leper, as he fat at meat. It had been kept in a box 
| of alabaſter; which is agreeable to what Hor act 
ſays to VOII, when he invites him to ſupper, and 
deſires him to being lome ol. that We ointment | 


with him; 


N. ards vina a merebere, „ 
Nurdi par VHS ys eliciet cadum * , 


The wreſtlers, after anointing, by tint agree- | 3 
ment, oftentimes ſprinkled duſt upon their bodies, 
before the combat, to give each other a more firm | 


bold of his eee the glory therefore | was 


a Satir. 1 J. 1. 


„ St. Ma Ax, a ah ay 7 1 
7 Ode 12. lib. 4. 916. 2 T7 | e 1 8 


j 1 
1 3 . A 8 
- <"M ** 
eſteeme _—_ 
. 1 
l : . 405 
8 5 


3 [* Book 35: chap. 11. + b, 1. lib. 1. * 49. ons Carmen 
F | ; wy 1 2 | | | Cx Asses, 


eſteemed greater to conquer an adverſary, who was 


cult to graſp him. Privy the elder celebrates D- 
coxlppus as a combatant, who diſdained to take the 
advantage of the pulvis. Such wreſtlers were from 
' thence faid to have conquered a:xovzri. 


cording to this interpretation, at the following pat- 


where the powder was kept, and where the wreſtlers _ 
were anointed. There were various ſorts of theſe the emna- 
powders brought from various countries. But „„ 
kinds were more particularly eſteemed, the one called 
Puteolanus, I ſuppoſe from Puteoli, of which SIDO- 


in the life of Nzro, ſays, was brought to Rome, 
amongſt the other extravagancies of that emperor 


freedman of Nx RO, had yearly conveyd to him from 
the Nile a fine ſand, not much different from the 
ſand of Puteoli, which contributed to determine the 
: victory of the Athlete with greater eaſe and quick- 
> neſs. He adds farther, that the ſame ſort of ſand was 
4 carried "with other Oy utenſils, * Lroxaro Ss 
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anointed without powder, becauſe it was more diffi- 


it it e 


ſage in Horace, miſtaken by moſt, if not all, of che 


commentators, is to be underſtood : 


Quis circum pagos, et circum compita Pugnax, 
Magna coronari contemaat Olympia, cui os. 
Cui V conditio dalcis ſine ts palme i 


The fifth part 61 the gymnaſia was the 3 The conifte- 
fifth part of 


NIUS APOLLINARIS ſpeaks in this line, 
Namque Di carcbeæ tronſatus pubois arene © e. 


The other came Vow Feypt, which 1 


and Pl Ixy the elder tells us, that PaTrosrus , the 


The ſphari- 
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eau and MEZEAGER, generals of ALEXANDER 
the great, wherever they marched, 


The fut The ſixth part was the large open ſpace, where 


part of the 


Sate, they wreſtled, jumped, lifted weights, and practiſed 


called the Various feats of ſtrength and activity. This place was 
palzſtra. 


more particularly diſtinguiſhed with the title of pale- 


ſtra; and from hence all places of exerciſe, where no 


regular gymnaſium was erected, are in an unconfined 
ſenſe called by that name. Thus the verſe in ViRG1L 
has a ſignification to that purpoſe 3 3s 


Pars in gramiveis exercent membra e 8. 


5 On graſly theatres ſome exerciſe their limbs,” 


And Geta, i in Texnncy* 5 Phormio, u upon ſeeing Pas. | 


DRIA coming fron in the houſe of My” miſtreſs, lays 
| Incerigly, | 


Eccum « i fat id Pal, rd eri e as * 


ſterium, or 


The ſeventh part of the Oma 72 was the ſpbe- 


ſeverth part Yi erium. As the ſpherixterium is particularly men- 


of the dym tioned by PLiny in his deſcription of his two villas, 
and as the uſe of it is not always underſtood,” ſome 


Da 


authors miſtaking it for a bowling-green, which was 
a ͤ kind of exerciſe not practited, as 1 can recolle&t, by 
the Romans; it may not be improper to attempt at 

a full explanation of this part of the palefiro. Where 


Pix v mentions his /pburiferinm in the fixth epiſtle 
of the fifth book, he repreſents it, as having ſeveral 
Circular divifions, in which different kind ot exerciſes 
nere performed: Apodyterio ſuperpoſitum eff ſphe- 


7iSierium, quod plura genera excrcitations plureſque 


circulos capit. Of theſe the general and favorite ex- 


erciſe among the Greeks and 8 belore they 


„ Eneid. 6. 7. 642. AQ 3. Scene 1. 


bathed, 
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bathed, was the ball. PLINy the naturaliſt aſcribes 
the invention of this play to PyTavs. There were 
tour. forts of balls, which the Grecians deſcribe, As- 
Zan oDaipa, mwwps TPaipa, MITT, oOaipa, 2 e οννο. 
The ſize and ſtructure of the balls were not only dif- 
ferent; but the manner and degree of the exerciſe va- 
ried, according to the ſeveral ages, ſtrength, and con- 
ſtitution of the players. The Romans had four ſorts 
of balls, that were again in many reſpects different 
From thoſe of the Grecians. They were called »f0 gflis, : 

1rigonalis, paganica, and harpafum. 
f The follis was a ball made of leather, and AlledThe Tells, 
with wind. There were two ſorts, one of a la 
the other of a ſmall ſize. The former was called | 
Pollis pugillaris. The perſons, who played, had large 
braſſets fixed upon their arras, with which they re- 
ceived, and repelled the ball, © PRoPERTIUs takes 
Notice of chis, where he ſays, „ 5 


22 
n 


13 cus pila e veloci , Per prachia jactu.. 


A foal "Ig. was capable to give great velocity to 
this ball, which inſenſibly encouraged the players in 
continuing an exercile, that from the conſtant motion 
which it occaſioned, was attended with much fatigue. 
Hon acr EN ot it 1n that light, where he ſays, 


 Malliter auNerum FTudio fallente Jaborom * ES 


„. 7 4 - - 
Af Deg Sed aA . 


5 The ſmall ball was ; received, and repelled by the hand, 
| without braſſets: thus PLAUTUS, : - 1 8 


3 2 Lib. 7. cap. 56. 1 b A braſſet is a wooden cuff, | or 
3 bracer, worn for this particular play of ball. -- i. z e. 
1 * l. > od e © Bonar: ſat. 2. lib. 2 3 12. 55 
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Engl, hercle ego te follem preilatorium 
Faciam, el Peudentem tncurſabo Pugnis, penjuriſime 


J will bounce you into the air with my fiſt, 


<« like a tennis ball, and keep you mM you 
villain!“ 


But the exerciſt of this little ball, called by ſome au- 
thors * folliculus, was appropriated as a milder ex- 
.erciſe, than the follis magnus, and more adapted to 
young boys, valetudinarians, and old men. In an 


epigram of MakTIAL, it is introduced to chis pur- 
: poſe 2 5 = | 


Le proc Juvenes :  mitis 1157 convenit etas; 1 
Folle decet Pueros ludere, Felle ſenes . 


Sane. writers have imagined, that the 3 calga, 
or pila magna of the Grecians, was the ſame with the 
follis of the Romans. But they were very different; 
for thoſe, who played at the Ee oÞaten, held their 
hands higher than their heads; and the play itſelf was 
always regarded as a moſt violent exerciſe. Other au- 
thors have ſuppoſed, with leſs reaſon, that the follixs 
was the ſame with the xwev:©-, but the latter was filled 
| _ with bran, and the former only with wind, The 
=:  corycus was ſuſpended by a ſtring from a fixed point 
in the roof; but the ies was moved through the air 
| from one player to another. + 
© mThepjlati- The ſecond part of ball was the pila trizonalis, ſo 
| gorals, called from the triangular poſition of the perſons, 
4 : who played. It was a ſmall ball, and both hands 
= ©: Wo Engaged | in the EXETCIIE, ; The great art was to 
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1 . n \ Rupens, act 3. 3 4. b Particularly hs In ETO- 
RA 5; N Ius, in his life of Aucusrus, cap. 83. ad pilam primo, ſoil. 
; enlumgue tranlit . abe 1 Pig. 47. 


keep 
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keep it from falling. MR TIAT commends PoLys1- 


vs for being ſo expert in recovering and returning this 
ball with his left hand. 


Sic palmam tibi de trigone nudo 
Unite det favor arbiter coronæ, 
N ec laudet 1 magis ſiniſtras . 


And che ſame poet, in another place Lays, 
| Capitabil bid der rd, Levague roms! e 


: The third ſort was the pila paganica ; ſo called, The pill 8 
becaufe it was the common exerciſe of the villages. _— 
The ball was generally filled with feathers, and was 
larger and heavier than the trigonal;s ; but not fo 
_ equally firm; which rendered it, according to the 


= 3 Juſt x now quoted, 1 more difficult to ma- 


— 
* N 
45 
A 
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7 
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75 Has gue di F ificilis turget paganica Pluma 
Falle minus laxa . et minus aria pila 


The Fourth part was the e harpaſtum, which is a7 The harpaſ- 

- ſcurely explained by moſt authors; but it ſeems not. 
unlike the modern play of gef. The contending 
perions on each ſide endeavoured to drive it to the 

goal, It was a very violent exerciſe, fit only for the 

ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt men. On this account 

_ MavrT1aL, when he condemns PH1LeNis for her maſ- 
culine behaviour, mentignz, as the  Rrongeſt inſtance 

of it, . NT ol 


 Harpaſ guage 15 aig igata dit 4, 


” Any exerciſe at ball was reckoned indecent i in che 
Lib. 7. epig .. Lib 12. epig. 84. © Lib, 5 
14 epig . 4. « Lib; TW: 
es 4 women 
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women; but the Harpaſtum more o than any 
other. 
The eighth Now let us return to the eighth part of the gym- 
ee ae Hagia, which was the area of the periſtylium, and 
The area of the opening paſſages between the galleries and walls. 
lun „ Theſe were deſigned to give light to the other parts, 
and were made ule of for walking, and common ex- 
erciſe. 


| The ninth The ninth part was the 2 and als" ; bacweek 
S's Sho which the Greeks and Romans made a great diffe- 
the xyſla, rence : The wy/ti are the cryptoporticus, or covered 
galleries, where the arblete, in the ſeverity of winter, 
practiſed their exerciſes, but never contended 1 in Bak 
place for the prize. 

The xy were the ſubdiales ambulationes, open = 
walks, where, in the winter in mild weather, and 
in the ſummer, when the heat of the ſun was not 
too violent, they quitted the xyſti, and exerciſed or 
walked. Theſe, according to ViTRUvIus, were call- 
ed by the Greeks wepidpouides, of which there were 
two forts ; one open, the other planted with the 
plane-tree, to give a ſhade, and make them more 
agreeable. PLiny the elder takes notice of them, 

where he obſerves, that the platans were much cel: 
brated at Athens, for making their walks in the aca- + 
demy gloomy and beautiful: and PLiny the younger 
NI {peaks of them with more than uſual pleaſure. 
The tenth , The tenth part of the gymng/io was the baths, of 
part of the which I have already endeavoured to give you as full, 
8ymnai®- and as clear a deſcription, as! could gather and di. 
N geſt, from the various, and ſometimes incongruous 
8ꝗd4cekacccunts of different authors. Theſe jarring materials 1 
1 ariſe probably irom the various deſigns of the ſeveral 
baths, where ſome apartments were appropriated to 
ulcs very different from thoſe, to which they were 
deſtined in others. I muſt farther add, that the in- 
dulgence of bathing was forbid, by way of mortifi- 
8 cation, during any time of public mourning, or cala- 


mity. 5 
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mity. The ſame puniſhment was obſerved againſt 
particular perſons, who had been guilty of notorious. 


miſdemeanours. And now, my CHARLES, I leave 
you to make your own remarks upon theſe ſtupendous 
works of art; of which the few remains, and the 
lamentable ruins, may ſerve to convince us, of how 
ſhort duration all human greatneſs is appointed by 
the unſearchable decrees of heaven. A melancholy 


thought! were it not relieved by thoſe Chriſtian doc- 
trines, that lead us to look forward to real glory, and 


eternal happineſs, in a future ſtate. 
But no reflexions, that may ariſe upon the general 


decay of empire, or the particular devaſtation "of the 
theatres, towers, and gorgeous palaces of Nome, can 
equal that aſtoniſhment, with which we muſt immedi- 


ately be filled, in a ſpeculative review of the origin and 


progreſs of the Roman government; a government 


begun by fratricide and murders, augmented by rob- 


beries and rapes, eſtabliſhed by valour and conquelk, 


undone by luxury and vice. It muſt ever ſeem won- 


derful in the eye of contemplation, that a rabble, con- 
fiſting of thieves and vagabonds, ſhould form them 
ſelves into a civil ſociety, ſhould ſubmit to laws, and 
2 ſhould be paſſive to regal authority. So many con- 
curring teſtimonies agree in this point, that we are at 
a loſs, which moſt to admire, the wiſdom of Rouu- 
Los, or the obedience of his people. The latter 


was of no long duration; the natural fierceneſs of 


his ſubjects broke out, fon after their eſtabliſhment, 
and ended in the ſecret deſtruction of their king. 


Let us, if you pleaſe, leaving out all the fabulous 


parts of that hiitory, curſorily diſcuſs the ſtate of the 
Romans under their ſeven ſucceſſive monarchs. To 
0 farther might lead us into too large a field: and 


xxv 


in paſting through thoſe ſeven reigns, you will eafily _ 


| Ag the original conſtitution and progreſs of ; 


che Roman ſenate, during the monarchical ſtate. 


That 
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A diſferta- That aſſembly i is repreſented as a branch of go- 1 


tion on the 


monarchy vernment, in which all power, or at leaſt an equal 


_ ſenate of power With the regal authority, was eſtabliſhed and 
Mie. 
confirmed. But, it we examine minutely the ſeveral 

acts of ſenate, from the time of RoMuLvs, to the 


baniſhment of TaRquinius SUPERBUS, we ſhall find | 


that the ſenatorial power was originally confined |: 
within very narrow limits, and generally gained, or 
loſt ground according to the diſpoſition of the prince 
upon the throne I fear, even in ſo ſhort a retroſpect | 
of the Roman ſtate, it will be difficult to avoid a 
repetition of ſeveral facts perfectly well known, and 
copiouſly diſcuſſed, by many very learned, and very | 
impartial authors. However, as theſe are ſo many | 
leading avenues to the remarks ariſing from them, it 
would be impoſſible to go. into any new road, and to 
arrive at the point in view. ä 
After the foundation of N Rouulus a 5 
ed to his colony, then conſiſting of three thouland | 
three hundred men, to chuſe a government. that 
ſhould beſt ſuit with their own inclinations. He laid 
before them three forts; monarchy, ariſtocracy, and | 
a mixed kind; not abſolutely a republic, but a go- | 
vernment, in which the people were to have ſome | 
| ſhare. They unanimouſly declared for monarchy, and 
elected RouulLus as their ſovereign, without any con- | 
ditions, or reſerve. | 


x. Roww- ROMULUS, to endear himſelf to his 0 own ſubjects, $ 


xs. aud to increaſe his power by alluring his neighbours to 


: ſettle within his territories, began his reign with a | 
ſtrict regard to juſtice, and with a ſincere view to the 
_ ſafety and happineſs of his people. He divided his | 
colony into three equal parts; which, from the word C 
tres, he called tribes They afterwards retained their : 
name, although their number was encreaſed. He then 
choſe one hundred of the chieieſt, and moſt diſtinguiſh- | 


The ſena- ed perſons, whom he appointed ſenators, and called 
- Paricians, them fathers : thou « "itdren were called Tatricians; the 


reſt} 
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2 reft were called plebeians; but they were again ſepa- plebeiant. 

rated into two ſorts, and diſtinguiſhed by the two titles 
atrons and clients. The patrons were a middle patrons and 

9 between the power, riches, and dignity of the ente. 

ſenators, and the weakneſs, poverty, and meanneſs of 

the populace. The patrons were to aſſiſt, protect and 

defend their clients, each patron having a certain num- 

ber of families under his own immediate protection. 

The clients were obliged to contribute towards the por- 

tions allotted for the daughters of their patrons, whoſe 

ranſom they were alſo obliged to pay, and the ran- 

ſom of their ſons when taken in war; and to diſ- 

charge them. Theſe were fo many badges of their 

12 fllavery, which they fooliſhly looked upon as honours, 

and remained contented amidit labour, milery and 

| want. In the beginning of this new ſtate, no ſena- 

tor could be a patron; the ſenators by office were 

the judges of the people; 3 A title incompatible with 

| that of patron. - 

|| Thus the whole colony was divided into ſenators, The pres 

| 3 patrons, and clients. RoMvuLus appointed the ſenate e 

do adminiſter juſtice, to take upon them the care of 

religion, and to aſſiſt the king with their counſels, 

> || upon any occaſion, wherein he acquired their advice. 

| | From whence we may obſerve, that tlie ſenate, al- 

* | though the only court of judicature, both in regal, 

and 1n religious matters, were nevertheleſs control- 


„able by the king, who, at the ſame time, that he gave 
them an authority ſuperior to any of his other ſubjects, 

a || yet did not thoroughly diveſt himſelf of his own right 

© | and power. The ſenate, by the original foundation, tn one in- 
| F ſeems in one reſpect not unlike the privy council of 51 
| our kings of England: they were to aſſiſt their prince, council of 
| whenever he pleaſed to ſummon them, or demand #"2/an4. 
n their aſſiſtance: They might adviſe, but the king 
- | was under no neceſſity to follow that advice. This 

d Þ indeed is the ſingle inſtance, in which the compa- 

- | kiſon holds; ; for the ſenators were for life, and could 
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The ſena- 


tors, in 
what man- 
ner choſen, 
and how 
many. 
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not be degraded, except an occaſion of ſome miſde- 
meanor, and then only by the judgement of their 
own body : neither did the king name the ſenate ; he 

ranted that privilege to the people : ninety-nine were 
elected out of the patricians. Each tribe choſe three; 
and then, each tribe being divided into ten curiæ, or 
pariſhes, each c;7a choſe three, which made the 


number ninety-nine : And RomvuLvs choſe one, who 


was called Princeps ſenatis, a kind of lord mayor, 


who governed R:me whillt the king was in the field. 


Thus was the number compleated one hundred. Upon 
the agreement between the Romans and the Sabines, 


Rows and * Titus Tarius reigned in Rome. 


Titus formed a council of one hundred ſenators of s 


his own nation. | 
It is certain, that the ſenate had not any power, or 


_ permiſſion to make laws. RomvuLvs reſerved that 
_ prerogative to himſelf: and the power of the ſenate 
was only executive, not legiſlative. But during the 


weaknels and infancy of the Roman colony, it ſeems 


as if RomuLus had ſo often conſulted the ſenate, and 


ap lied for their approbation, that from thence they 
aſſumed a right of being always conſulted. On the 


other hand, the king finding, by perpetual ſucceſs, a 
large encrvals of Tiches, ſubjects, and bears My 
: thirited after the exerciſe of more power, than he had 


hitherto aimed at, or aſſumed. The chief paſſion of 


| RomuLus was ambition, and it we may believe a 
poet, 


Ambition is a weed, that's always found | 
e the fartheſt i in the richelt ground 


2 1 Fires Tarivs was dared: at the Altar auno 1 14. It . 


5 probe ble, that Rou obus encouraged, or at leaſt connived at 


the murder. LIV tells us, Gat Tarios was eee in the 1 
wy of Lavinium. | 5 | ED i 
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Fair to the eye, the fragrant bloſſoms riſe, 
But he, who A the fruit, and taſtes it, dies. 


The ſenators were now no longer the counſellors and 
_ aſſiſtants of their prince: they became a ſhadow, and 
an empty name: they were aſſembled merely to pre- 


ſerve form, or only to communicate to the people 


the commands of the king ; of whoſe arbitrary ſway 
they every day felt freſh inſtances. Theſe repeated 
lights enraged the fathers ; they conſpired againſt 
 RomuLvs, and murdered him in the thirty. ſeyenth 


year of his reign 2. 


XXIX 


The firſt miſunderſtanding between the ſnamrs, 5 


proper limits; which ought originally to have been 
ſettled for their mutual benefit and direction. The 


ſenators imagined, that they had a larger part in the 
legiſlature, and a greater ſhare in the affairs of ſtate, 
than RouuLlus intended to give them: and then 
again Romulus, tired with their formalities, and diſ- 
agreement, endeavoured to deprive them of thoſe 
rights, and uſages, which he had originally granted, 


and permitted them to exerciſe. Inde ire faciles. 


During the interregnum, the ſenate, now two hun- 
dred in number, took upon themſelves the govern- 
ment, with a deſign to have kept it, had not the 


people broke in upon thoſe intentions, by declaring, 


they were reſolved to have a king.” The ſenate , 
immediately decreed, that the people ſhould chooſe 

a king, but reſerved the approbation of that choice 
to themſelves : and the people, pleaſed with the cer- 
tainty of having a king, remitted the choice of a 
ſovereign to the ſenate, who choſe Nuata Poreitivs 
to fill the vacant throne. If RomvLus had left a ſon 


and their ſovereign, certainly aroſe from the want of 


to ſucceed him, the crown, in all likelihood, would 


have. been hereditary : but, he dying without chil- 7 


* See Hookz's Roman Hiſtory, page 44 


2. Nu MA 


_PoMPILI- 


of making laws. All hiſtories agree, that Numa, by 
his own authority, regulated the rites and ceremonies 


VS 
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dren, the crown became elective; the people claim- 
ing the right of election, and the ſenate of approba- 


tion. 
During the reign of Numa the ſenate had no power 


of religion, without the i intervention of the ſenate. 1 


am apt to impute this power to the ſuperſtitious tear, 


which the Romans entertained of the goddeſs EGERIA, 
with whom the king pretended to hold frequent con- 
verſations in a cave ; and from whom he gave out 


ſuch maxims, and commands, as he thought moſt | 


conducible to the benefit of the ſtate. This pious 


Prince created a ſet of religious heralds, called feczales. 
Their office was to demand ſatisfaction, in caſe the 


Romans were injured ; and if the aggreſſors refuſed 


to make a proper ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment, 
the heralds were then to return, and to report to the 
king, that they had diſcharged their duty, and that 

nothing hindered Rome from making war, He alſo 
_ conſtituted pontiſices | prieſts] who had the entire ma- 


nagement of all things relating to religion, and the 


worſhip of the gods : they had a preſident called 
Pontifex maximus, and they afterwards obtained a pri- 


 vilege of filling up the vacant poſts in their col- 


lege, independent both of the king, and the people. 


The whole reign of NuMa was a ſcene of prudence, 


maderation, and piety. His pacific temper, and po- 


litical abilities, very happily ſucceeded to the rough 


and fiery nature of Romv1.vs : and his conduct, and 
turn of mind, ſeem to anſwer, in many particulars, 


the character of Mosks, who 1s repreſented to us, as 


a man very meek, above all the men, which are apes E 


the face of the earth, . 


On the death of 1 the facts, * the 1 


inlerregnum, again aſſumed the government. They 


aſſembled the people by their authority, who choſe 


. Tvrzvs Torros Hos rios for their king, and the ſenate 


Hosr3z4vs 


confirmed 
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confirmed the choice. In his reign it appears, that 
by virtue of his ſovereign authority, and without aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſenate, or the formalities of a trial, he 
condemned Fur rETIUs, general of the Alban army, 


bor treachery, and high treaſon, and ordered him to 
be torn in pieces by two chariots. The puniſhment 


Was rigorouſly executed according to the king's com- 


mand: nor is it evident, that the ſenate exerciſed any 
judicature during his whole reign. : 
On the death of TurLus, the ſenate took upon 


| themſelves the government. The people elected Ax- 4. Axcvs 


cus Makrios, and the ſenate confirmed the election. 


In his reign there is no account of any acts of , 
or judicature, by the ſenate. 


On the death of Ancuvs, the ſenate, as "as. aſ- 


ARTIUS- 


ſumed the government; the people elected TARQUI- 5. Tussi 


Nius PRISCUS, an Herrurian ; and the ſenate gave 
their approbation. He created one hundred new 
ſenators, under the title of ſenatares minorum genti- 


um; probably becauſe they were choſen out of thoſe, 

2 who came with him to Rome, or out of the people 
molt zealous for his election: but thefe ſenators, al- 

though diſtinguiſhed by ſuch inferior title, had equal 


NIUs Pris. 
Cs. 


authority with the former. TaR N, from the 


time of his coming to the crown, had a view to 
make it hereditary in his own family; and to obtain 


this end, he courted both the ſenate and the people. 


b 1 He augmented their powers and their privileges; but 
be acted this part, not by compulſion, but by choice. 


If the ſenate gained ground in his reign, it was 
owing to the deſign he had of leaving the king- 


dom to his own ſon. And when he ſhewed ſuch 
uncommon ſubmiſſion to that aſſembly, as to refuſe 
Certain regal ornaments ſent to him from Hetruria, 
till a decree paſſed, that he might wear them, he 
* gave up the appearance of his authority i in a trifle, 


in hopes of ſecuring to himſelf, by ſuch an a& of 


1 indulgence, the great , at which he aimed, of 


making N 


1 
1 
1 
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on was void: but Servivs diſappointed their deſign, 
and procured himſelf to be elected by the people. 
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making the crown hereditary to his deſcendants ; at 
leaſt, to his ſons. Upon a ſtrict review of the mo- 
narchical government of Rome, to this time, it appears 
unlimited, and without reſtrictions, except, as has 


been already obſerved, in the ceremony of making 
war. The cataſtrophe of TaRquinius PRIScus is 


perfectly well known. He was murdered by the 


ſons of Ancus MarTivs, who fled as ſoon as they 


had killed the king); but were afterwards taken and 


executed. 


We come now to a new ſcene : Senvies Tul · 
Torrius. us prevailed upon the ſenate to make him their ſo- 
vereign, without waiting for the election of the peo- 


ple. The ſenators ſoon repented of their choice, and 
2 attempted to dethrone him, by alledging, that there 


was no interregnum, and that conſequently the electi- 


The alterations and additions, which this prince made 


in the government, are remarkable. He added a 


fourth tribe to the city, and divided the Roman ter- 
ritories into fifteen counties, tribes, or hundreds. He 


inſtituted the cenſus, which at firſt only imported an 
eſtimate, or valuation, of every man's eſtate. He 
ſeparated all the Roman people into fix different claſſ- | 
es; and gave, in effect, to the firſt claſs, who were 
the richeſt, the whole authority of determining ſuch 


points, as were, before this time, ſubmitted to the 


cogniſance of the people in the comitia; aſſemblies, to 
which all the curiæ were ſummoned, where every 


perſon voted, and where the lower rabble, as bein 


moſt numerous, often prevailed. He then divided all 
the claſſes into centuries, or companies, of one hun- 


dred men; and in the firſt claſs he had ninety eight 


cCenturies, which were in number three more than 
the other claſſes; ſo that when the firſt claſs was 
unanimous, the oppoſition of the remaining claſſ- 
es was fruitleſs, and ineffectual, By this method 

. 
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he ſecured the power to the richeſt and the wifeſt of 


the people : and from hence came the titles, comitia Comitia cu- 

curiata, & comitia centuriata : there was alſo another, 209g 1 115 

called comitia tributa , derived from the word tribes. buta, 
Ile divided the freedmen into four tribes, and gave 

them the ſame privileges as plebeians. The ſenators 

at firſt murmured at this diviſion, but after hearing 

his reaſons, they were pacified. The tribes were now 

encreaſed to the number of twenty three. 

The regal predeceſſors of Sr RvIUs had reſerved the 
cogniſance of all cauſes, both public and private, to 
themſelves. Few proceſſes in civil, or criminal affairs, 
were determined, except by the king : The determi- 

nation of the ſenate and the people was only as ad- 
viſers, and approvers of the king, and his edicts. The 
king firſt examined, and prepared all cauſes for a 
public hearing; and the people gave their votes ac- 
cording to the manner, in which their ſovereign re- 
preſented whatever he thought proper to lay before 
them. But if they rejected his propoſitions, their diſ- 
ſent Was of no conſequence : the king might (till pur- 
ſue what meaſures he thought proper. 
* Szrvivs finding this burden too great, reſerved 
only affairs of ſtate to himſelf, and committed the ex- 
amination of ordinary ſuits to the ſenate. He laid down 
4 form of proceedings for them, but abſolutely tranſ- 
ferred the care and power of trying private cauſes, 
from himſelf into other hands. Here indeed 8ER 
' vivs parted with'a great prerogative of the crown; 
and rendered it in ſome meaſure not ſo abſolute as it 
had been. The ſenate were no ſooner armed with 
weapons, than they employed thoſe weapons againſt 
Servivs himſelf. He was obliged to appear before 
chem to defend hs right to the crown, in a diſpute | 


_— -* The comitia ne were put i in c pcie at the trial of Coxi- 
1 olaxus, where he received ſentence of perpetual benin ment. 
| See Hooke's Roman e book 1, ps 7: Pp: . 
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betwixt him and his ſon-in-law TarRqQuin. This was 
the firſt ſtep towards the power of the ſenate, That 


XXXIV 


aſſembly had hitherto been of little conſequence. The 


quick progrels they made, in the enlargement of that 
power, will ſoon appear. 


Servivs T'ULL1Us, although his right to the crown. 


- was adjudged, and confirmed to him by the ſenate 
7-Taxww1-and the people, was ſoon after murdered 


NI US SU. 


rns. QUINIUS SUPERBUS, who ſeized upon the royal dia- 


by TAR- 


dem by violence, ſought no election, and defended 
himſelf by his guards. His numerous acts of tyran- 


ny, and the rape of LUCRETIA by his ſon, gave the 
Romans an opportunity of ſhewing a ſpirit * 


the greateſt people in the world. They baniſhe 
Tarxquix, and they extirpated the race 155 kings. 
But before we look into the new form of government, 


let us conſider what obſervations will naturally occur 


in relation to the Roman ſenate, during the monar- 


chical ſtate, which F LORUS calls the childhood of i 


Rome. 
The power | 
of the ſe- 


juſtice, to take care of religion, and to aſſiſt the king 
with their counſels on occaſion, 


The ſenate had no certain independent power, till : 

the law of Servius TuLLivs. Before that time, 

| whatever ſhew of authority they might ſometimes ex- 
erciſe, it was owing more to the moderation and leni- 
ty of the kings, than to any abſolute right in the ſe- 
nate. Their only poſitive power was during the i- 
terregnum ; betwixt the death of one king, and the 


election of another. Then they aſſembled the peo- 
ple, who choſe the king, and they confirmed the 


popular choice; and if they had acted otherwiſe, in 

all probability they miglit have been torn to pieces. 
I be only rights inherent to the people were their | 
aſſemblies, the election of a kings and the choice of i 


 Pontifices, © 


It is plain, that the nes owed * riſe. to Res = 
nate. Mus, and had no power, except what he granted. 
The power, firſt granted, was only to 9 
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pontiſſces, auſpices, and augurs. This was the ſitua- 
tion of Rome during the firſt two hundred and forty 


three years. 


xxxv 


The cataſtrophe of Lwexzoia raiſed an univerſal The pe. 


ment o 
TAROGUIN, 


a decree, in which they condemned the. Tarquins, and the end 


alarm. The ſenate immediately aſſembled, and paſſed: 


and all their poſterity, to perpetual baniſhment : 
they deprived them of all the rights and honours of 


chy. 


the regal power; and they prohibited every citizen, 


* pain of death, either to act, or ſpeak in favour 
that family. BzuTus, who was tribune of Tar- 


_ QuiN's horſe- -guards, an office to which the power of 
Z aſſembling the comitia was annexed, after a ſhort 22 
 terregnum, in which the en was entruſt- 
ed to Sp. Luckkxius, governor of Rome, brought all 
the people, lawfully aſſembled by curiæ, into the 
_ uſual place, where they gave their votes. The peo- 
ple were unanimous, and a decree was made with 
one voice, that the Tarquins ſhould no longer be ſuf- 
fered to rule upon the throne, or to remain in Rome; 
and that their adherents ſhould be puniſhed by death. 
Here we ſee a diſtinction made betwixt the royal fa- 
mily, and their followers: the princes were only to be 
baniſhed, but their adherents were to ſuffer death, 
Such an edict ſhews in how great reverence this 
riſing nation held their kings, at a time when death 


| Teemed almoſt too mild a PRA for the Tarqui- 
| nian race. 


of monar- _ 


BruTos, in his teach upon this occaſion, ſaid, The (perch 


that he very well underſtood the diviſions between ther Bzv7 vs» 
people, and the ſenate; and the mutual jealouſies, 
that they entertained of each other; jealouſies, Which 
| had given great advantages to the tyrannic diſpoſition 
of the kings. He added, that Romulus, and ſuch 
of his ſucceſſors, who ated with wiſdom and inte- 
| grity, had endeavoured to keep the balance he 
two contending parties even, and to modera c the 
incroachments, that were attempted on either ſide. 
5 &: 3 ol his, | 
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This, ſays he, muſt be the work alſo of our future 
«© government: but, becauſe the power of reigning 
« Oer the Roman ſtate is a dominion not to be en- 


C 


nN 


cc 


two annual magiſtrates, who ſhall have the name 


« of conſuls. And that we may ſtill retain the ve- . 


c nerable name of king, let us fix upon one parti- 
cular perſon, who ſhall have the ſuperintendency of 


religion, and ſhall be called the king of ſacred 


60 things; ; and let his office be for life.” 
To this purpoſe ſpoke L. Jux1vs Brutus, and the 


ſenate and people immediately eſtabliſhed the new 
form of government propoſed to their choice; a form, 
which, however well deſigned, had, in effect, no other 


difference, than the exchange of one abſdlute king, 


for two as abſolute conſuls. lf the people were pleat- 


ed, the ſenators had no leſs reaſon to be fatisiied ; 


for as they were the firſt body in the republic, o 


The ſena- 
tors how 


were they moſt concerned to exclude the kings, who 
always kept them in a ſtate of dependence, and ſome- _ 
times under oppreſſion. Szrvius TuLLivs gave them 
the firſt taſte of power and authority, which had he 
not done, it is probable neither the tyranny of Tar- 


QUIN, nor the rape of LucRET1a, would have awak- 


ened in them the ſenſe of liberty, or the defire of 0 


total a revolution in the ſtate. 
The right of naming ſenators, and of flling up the 


_ vacancies, when any family was extinct, or attainted, 
| belonged at firſt to the kings. Upon the Ae on = 
of monarchy, the conſuls choſe the ſenatorial fathers, #® 
and referred to the people, for approbation. At laſt | 
the cenſors engroſſed the whole privilege of confer- | 


ring this great honour, He, who was placed firſt in 


the cenſor's roll, the liſt, which contained the names 
of all the ſenators, was deemed princeps ſenatuls. But 
the conſuls, dictators, and chief magiſtrates took 
place of him, andy were his ſuperiors in the ſenate 
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mute, it was a confeſſion of guilt, and an acknow- 
3 ledgment, that the accuſation was juſt, 


ſtrates of leſs diſtinction, who were choſen in great 
emergencies, and upon unuſual events. 


government, we ſhall find, that they owed their great- 
= nels to a ſteady perſeverance, ariſing almoſt to an in- 


kind, joined to an artful piece of barbarity, was that 


in the execution of his own children, contrary to the 
= yearnings of nature, the dictates of humanity, and 


conſpiracy, and of the trial of theſe parricides, may 
fſerve to diſcover ſome of the R oman uſages, and the 
3 ftate of judicature in thoſe times. And it may firſt 


as with us, but verbal only; and the accuſed were 
obliged to anſwer immediately; and when the priſon- 


LATINUS, had entered into an engagement with ſeve- 
ral of the young Patricians, to deſtroy the conſuls, vs, and 
dr to reſtore the kings. They had bound themſelves 


ul ceremonies. "I hey had facrificed a man, 
they had made libations of his blood to the gods, 
and they had ſworn over his trembling entrails, to 
aboliſh the commonwealth, and to reinſtate the Tar- 
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'T he power of aſſembling the ſenate was now rati- T6 e 
fed in the conſuls, and afterwards in the pretirs, the bling the ies 
tribunes of the commons, and the interrex, except nate, 

upon extraordinary occaſions z and then the ibu 
miitum, who were inveſted with conſular power, and 
the decemviri, who were appointed to regulate the 
laws, could aſſemble the ſenate, when they thought 


proper: and this power was extended to other magi- 


If we conſider the Romans in their new Ik of 


veterate obſtinacy, in all their undertakings, Of this 


perverle and cruel action of Bxurus, who perſiſted 


the outcries of the people. A ſhort account of the 


be premiſed, that the accuſation was not in writing, 
ers retuſed to anſwer, or plead, or, as we ſay, ſtood 


The ſons of Bau rus, and the nephews of Cor. The confpi. 


racy of the 
ſons of BR U- 


the nephews 
of CorLA- 


to this engagement by an horrid oath, and by Tv. 


quins. Their reſolutions were diſcovered by VIX I- 
me Re » © 5 


| 

[ 
'BY Bx Urus, 
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cvs, a Roman ſlave ; and the people were immedi- 


ately ſummoned to the comitia, where the conſuls, 
BzuTvs and CoLLATINUS, fat on the tribunal of juſ- 


tice. The priſoners, with their hands tied behind 


them, were faſtened to ſtakes. And BRurus began 


with the trial of his own ſons, Tirus and TiBER1Us. 


ke tnalef The flave, who had diſcovered the conſpiracy, was 
E the ſons of 


examined, and his teſtimony was full, clear, and un- 
anſwerable. The aſſociation, ſigned by the conſpi- 


rators, in favour of the Tarquinian family, was alſo 
produced; and the whole plot was ſo manifeſt, that 
the priſoners relied more upon the eloquence of their 
tears, than upon any other defence. The conſul 
BrvuTvs roſe up with that kind of coolneſs, which 


rather meets with amazement than applauſe, and de- 
manded what his ſons had to ſay in their own vindi- 


cation. They were ſilent, and their ſilence confeſſed 
their guilt. They were three times called upon to 
defend themſelves, and as they ſtill continued filent, 
they were convicted upon the evidence, that had 
been given. And the ſentence of death was to be 


pronounced againſt them, when a general murmur _ 


of compaſſion diſcovered itſelf amongſt the ſenators, © 
and the people, They pitied the father, and the un- 
cle, and were willing to mitigate the ſentence, by © 

_ petitioning the conſuls, in theſe words, and with one 
general voice, Spare their lives, and fend them in- 
e to baniſhment.” But BzxvuTus, inexorably rigid, 

and abſolutely determined not to depart from the 
fftricteſt rules of Juſtice, pronounced this ſentence F 


againſt his two unhappy ſons, © LZifors, I deliver 


them over to you, to execute the law upon them.“ 
The people were ſhocked at the inhumanity of his 
nature, and diſcovered in their looks all the marks 
of ſorrow and conſternation, But the conſul remain- 
cd unmoved: he ſcorned to abate any one of the 


puniſhments allotted to the greateſt criminals. He 


ordered them to be beaten with rods in his preſence, 
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and he ſtaid to ſoe their heads ſtruck off : when this 


laſt ſcene was over, he quitted the tribunal, and went 
home. 


XXXIX 


After the departure of Baurus, che trial of the The trial of 


intended partiality enraged and ſurpriſed the people. 


But their aſtoniſhment was till greater, when he or- 
dered their ſlave, Vinpicivs, the principal witneſs 
an the conſpirators, to be delivered to his maſ- 
ters; a piece of nepotiſm, which met with the op- 
poſition it deſerved. VALERIUs, a Roman of ſtrict 


Aqvizi, nephews to CoLLaTINus, fell to the ſhare Ate 
of that conſul. His proceedings were very different 
from thoſe of his collegue : he would have allowed 

the priſoners one whole day to clear themſelves. This 


LII, 


virtue, although falſely ſuſpected to favour the Tar- 


quins, having been joined by his friends and clients, 
reſcued Vinvicivs from the hands of the lictors, and 
| faved the man, who had faved the ſtate. The tu- 
mult encreaſing, BxuTus was called back to the co- 
milia, where he made this remarkable ſpeech : Ro- 
mans, the authority I had over my children, made 


& me ſacrifice them to the public welfare. The au- 


< thority, which the law gives you over all the ſub- 
© jects of the commonwealth, leaves you to deter- 
« mine the fate of the priſoners by your ſuffrages. 


Either condemn my want of mercy, by inſtances 


© of lenity ; or approve my firmneſs of mind, by 

examples of juſtice. The curiæ immediately voted - 

| hberty and a reward to Vinpicivs, and condemned 
the el firſt to undergo the ignominy of be- 


ing whipt, and afterwards to loſe their heads. 


It is evident, that the people would have pardon- . 


he be- 
ed the ſons of BR Urs, or at leaſt would have miti- erer 


haviour of 


gated their puniſhment : but they were obliged toBzunus. |» 
ſubmit to the judgement and deciſion of the conſul. 
Ihe difficulty then preſents itſelf from the ſpeech of 
BRuxus, on his return to the comtia. Ile tells the 


5 F that he executed his ſons by his paternal au- 
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thority 3 but the pardon, or condemnation of the 
Other priſoners, was veſted entirely in the curiæ. 


_ Certainly it was not. The ſpeech of BRurus was a 


piece of artifice, to gain the affections of the people. 


And we find afterwards, by diveſting himſelf in the 


ſame manner of a real authority, and tranſlating the 


power into the hands of the curiæ, he gained his 


point, in removing CoLLaTINUs from the conſulſhip. 
t is true, as a father, the Roman laws had given 


him the power over the lives of his children: but it 


is evident, he did not execute his ſons by virtue of 


_ thoſe Jaws. Such executions muſt have been private, 


as the offence, which incurred the puniſhment, could 


tend only to the perſon of the father, or the diſturb- 
_ ance of his private family. But the crimes of the 


ſons of Brurvus were of another nature. They at- 
fected the public, and therefore the criminals under- 
went the puniſhment of the faſces, which, as freemen 
of Rome, they could not have undergone, unleſs they 
had been convicted of treaſon againſt the ſtate. Brvu- 
Tus, a man of infinite cunning and foreſight, knew 


when to looſen, and when to draw in the reins of 
power; and the people were amply ſatisfied with the 


appearance of an authority, which was granted only 


to {ulfil the intentions of the conſul, and to forward 4 
the future accompliſhments of his deſigns. 


The ſtate of Rome, which had tormerly gone fn oe 
the denomination of a kingdom, was now changed 
into a commonwealth, But the government itſelf 


ſuffered little or no alteration, except of names, 


The conſuls; as I have already obſerved, ſucceeded 


to all the rights and powers of the preceding kings, 
They had the care and diſpoſal of the treaſury. They 


had the right of declaring war, and of concluding | Te 
peace ; and the power of determining civil and cri- 


minal cauſes. _ Junius BRurus and Tarquinivs. 
Col.LATINxus were the firſt conſuls, whom the Ro- 
mans elected. The latter was choſen in preference 
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to P. VaLerivs, whoſe mind was much chagrined, 


and whoſe ambition was extremely diſappointed at 
ſeeing a branch of the Tarquin family preferred to 


himſelf. From this diſappointment may be deduced 


the ſource of all the future actions of VaLerIvs; 
actions, which firſt kindled the people into ſedition 


and outrages, and afterwards led them to graſp at 


arbitrary power. P. VaLERIUS was a man of great 


= virtues, and of great ambition: in talents, courage, 


and judgement, he was eſteemed ſuperior. to the 


conſul CoLLATIN Us, who ſoon became a victim to 
the cunning of BruTus, and to the ambition of 
VALERIUsS: nor need I trouble you with the parti- 


culars of a fact ſo univerſally known, as the abdica- 


tion of CoLLaTINus, and the election of VALERIUS 


in his ſtead. The new conſul, and his collegue BRu- 
Tus, began their adminiſtration by making a law, 
which granted a general amneſty to all, who had 


followed the Tarquins, and who ſhould return with- 
in twenty days; but if in that time they did not ap- 
pear, their effects were to be confiſcated, and their | 


ban:ſhment was to be declared perpetual. | 
TarquinIus SUPERBUS had at this juncture aſſem- 


| bled an army of great force. The Komans, headed 
by their conſuls, went out to meet their enemies, and 
a battle enſued. Buxus fell in a ſingle combat with 
= Axrvns. The numbers of ſoldiers killed on each 


ſide were equal, and the victory remained dubious, 


till by a ſtratagem of a-pretended voice from heaven, 


the Romans were encouraged, and the Tarquinians 


and Veientes were diſmayed into a precipitate and 
ſhameful flight. VaLtrivs triumphed for his vic- 


tory over. the Tarquins. But it is not mentioned, 


whether this triumph was by his own authority, or 
by decree either of the ſenate, or of the people. We 
may preſume the triumph was aſſumed by his own 
authority: the kings had often triumphed, and, at 
preſent, the conſular pour Was s ec to what the 


monarchical 
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monarchical power had been: otherwiſe the triumph 
muſt have been authoriſed by the ſenate; the people 
not having yet pretended to intermeddle 3 in ng 
honours. 

VaLERIUS, after the death of Baurus, ſeemed in 
no haſte to have a collegue choſen. He omitted to 
aſſemble the people, and his delay gave room for jea- 


_ louſy. It was ſurmiſed, that he intended to act alone. 


Men of his caſt of mind are impatient of equals, and 


very deſirous of reigning without a partner. The 


jealouſies of him were encreaſed by a magnificent 
houſe, which he was at this time building, upon 


that part of the hill Palatinus, called the upper Velia. 


This hill commanded the Forum Romanum, and the 


_ Comitium, ſo that the houſe appeared to the ſuſpicious 


Romans as a fortreſs, from whence he might com- 
mand the whole city. Surmiſes of this ſort were too 

univerſal, not to reach the ears of the conſul, and his 
friends. He liſtened to advice, and haſtencd to re- 


move the murmurs of his fellow citizens. He ſent 
_ workmen in the night to pull down his great houſe, 
and the next morning he deſired to juſtify himſelf in 


a public ſpeech. As a preparation to prepoſſeſa his 


audience in his favour, he ordered his lictors to bow 
the faſces before the people. In this ſtep he ſervilely 
departed from the dignity of a conſul. Such a pre- 

_ cedeht was of dangerous conſequence z it elevated 
the thoughts of the people towards majeſty and pow- Z 
er. Livy, who makes the beſt {peeches of any hiſ- 

_ torian, gives a peculiar turn to the oration of VaLe- Þ 
Rus, concluding it in this manner: * The liberty of 
_ *. Rome ſhall never be endangered, Romans, by the 
. houſe of Pos. VALERIVS : -your Velia ſhall be fate. : 


* e ens P. anne des ee 8 . : | 
tuta erit wobis Velia. De -feram non in planum modo des, - ſed colli ® 


4 etiam ſubjiciam ; ut vas ſupra ſuſpetum me civem habitetis. In Velia 
E diffcent, guibss melins fra P. Vauen 10 creditur lber tas, Liv. 
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& will not only bring my houſe into the plain, but 


KX 


«© may dwell over the head of a citizen, whom you 
« ſuſpect. Let thoſe dwell in Velia, to whom you 


= © can more ſafely entruſt your liberties, than to Va- 


23 


„ LERIUS. 
This ſpeech carried in it ſubmiſſion and reproach, 


and rouſed the multitude to look back on the former 


at actions of VaLeRIius. Their jealouſies were 
reimediately removed, and their fears were calmed, 


by reconſidering his ſuperior merits. 
The comitia were now ordered to aſſemble ; _ 
the hiſtorians tell us, that the people were left en- 
tirely free in the election of a new conſul. Such an 


extent of power granted to the people, at this time, 


is very remarkable. They had a right to chuſe their 
| kings, and afterwards their conſuls ; but that choice 
= was to be approved and confirmed by the ſenate. If 
the people had an entire freedom of choice, with- 
out any appeal to the ſenate, as upon this occaſion 
they ſeem to have aſſumed ; that freedom was an in- 
fringement upon the rights of the ſenate, and can 
only be accounted for in this manner. VaLtRIus, | 
if we may judge of his views by his actions, aimed 
at ſuch a degree of popularity, as ſhould ſecure him 
in the government, and confirm him in future con- 
ſulſhips by the voice of the people. To effect this 
* defign, he not only found it neceſſary to weaken the 


I will build it at the foot of the hill; that you 


XLIII 


= _ dignity, and to leſſen the privileges of the conſuls 


and ſenate, but to augment the power, and heighten = 
the authority of the people. Having attempted in 
vain to be a king, it is probable he turned his thoughts 

towards a perpetual conſulſnip. Here, my CHARL LES, 
perhaps I may incur your cenſure ; you will imagine 
me too ſevere againſt a Roman, whom hiſtory cha- 
= racteriſes as a patriot, and who, by various inſtances 
of humanity, attained the very ſummit of popular 
love and 8 pant, - Iu allow me to hint to you, 
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it that ambition, where ſhe aims to be moſt prevalent, 

| | þ puts on ſo reſembling a maſk of virtue, as renders 
i the deceit very difficult to be perceived. Other vices 
15 will ſometimes venture boldly to ſhew themſelves, 
1 and will audaciouſly boaſt their acquiſitions in de- 
0 fiance to the cenſure of mankind : but ambition is 
| | always ſilent, and tries every ſhape to avoid a diſco- 
I very. Her actions ſeem to flow from pure ſtreams, 
Ji and living fountains. But upon a cloſe inquiſition, 
I they will be found drawn from deep and dirty wells, 
16 or from pools of filth and mire, not unmixed with 
vs blood. Let us now reſume the hiſtory, and proceed 
5 to tell you, that Sr. Luck ETIUs, the father of Lu- 
Fi CRETIA, Was Choſen conſul in the room of BxuTvs. 
I He was a man of a moſt unblemiſhed character, but 
fil being old, and infirm, lived not many days, leaving 
i" VarkRies once again in the ſole Poſſeſſion of the con- 
0 ſular power. 
. Before the election of another conſul, Pus. Vat 
14 nius made ſo many laws in favour of the people, that 

i he obtained the name of PuBLicoLa : and became 
0 the idol of the plebeians, whom, in return, he court- 

if ed by all acts of ſervice, even to the deſtruction of 
Wi the preſent conſtitution. | 

1 He had already obliged the lictors to lower the 
1 jaſces before the alſembly of the people; he now be- 
| ll 9 gan his adminiſtration, by altering the fa/ces them 
1 — ſelves. He ordered the axes to be taken out of the 
I faſees, leſt the ſight of thoſe inſtruments of death 
ſe | ſhould ſtrike a terror into the people. This was a 
il freſh inſtance of ambitious cunning in PuBLicol A. 
i He knew, that trifling forms, and uſeleſs ceremonies, 
{1 captivate the vulgar ; and he was reſolved to ſeize | 
Ut every opportunity and circumſtance, that could en- 
It dear him to their affections. 

| l. | | The laws of The laws he enacted, whilſt he remained alone n 
13 . che conſulſhip, were theſe ; ; 
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The firſt, that every criminal be allowed to appeal to 
the people: and that no final ſentence be given, except by 


decree of the curiæ. 


The ſecond, that all artificers be diſcharged, and 


excuſed from paying tribute; and alſo all widows and 


old men, who have not children to Age and relieve 
them. 


The third, that there be an abſolute fubmiſ on to the 


orders of the conſuls ; and that ſuch perſons, who diſ- 


obey ſuch orders, be fined in the value of five oxen, and 
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The fourth, that any ben, who ſhall know of 2 


formed deſign to uſurp the regal power, be permitted to 
Lill the author of ſuch a deſign, without waiting till be 
be legally condemned. And that the ſame puniſhment be 


appointed for all . who vey. any public Pre with- 


= out conſent of the people. 
* Theſe four laws demand a moment's attention. 5 
The firſt is contrary to the eſtabliſhment of the ſtate 
under the conſuls: it removes all power from them, | 
and fixes the dominion in the people. Nor can it 
be ſuppoſed, that one conſul could legally diſpoſe of 
the rights of his collegue, which were equal with his 
own. This law was the occaſion of much future miſ- 
chief to the republic. 1 


The ſecond law is very humane, and very Ju uſt; 


= more eſpecially in regard to the widows and old men. 


The third has the appearance of giving power to 


= the conſuls, but the reality of that power 1s deſtroyed 
buy the firſt law, which leaves a conſtant appeal from 
the conſular decrees to the people. 


The fourth law was probably ated: to ſhew the 


Romans, what an abhorrence PuBLicor a entertained. 
of monarchy : the latter Part was entirely agreeable 
do the people. 5 
= Hitherto the public treaſure had been committed. 
and entruſted to the care of the kings, and, after 
their expulſion, to the conſuls,  PoBLICoL a, by his 
F 5 own. 
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own authority, removed this truſt from the conſuls to 


the people, who choſe out of their own body two 


queſtors, from hence called queſtores ærarii, to whom 


they delivered the management and cuſtody of the 


treaſury. 
Thus did one man, inveſted with the might and 


_ majeſty, but detained from the title of a king, by 
various innovations, and notorious infringements upon 
the conſular and ſenatorial rights, create and confirm 
a new right in the people. And thus were the ac- 


tions of PuBLICOLa more arbitrary in their beginning, 


and, as it afterwards proved, more pernicious in their 


conſequence, than the . of king Targuin the 


Marcus Hor Arius PuLvitLus, according t to 


- Livy, ſucceeded Sp. Luckzrius in the conſulſhip. 


A moſt flagrant inſtance of the envy and ambition of 


| PusLicoLa, and his party, happened within the ſame _ 


year. The temple of JupfæER in the capitol was not 
yet dedicated ; the conſuls therefore caſt lots; chance 


gave the honour of dedication to Hox AT Tus. The 
conſul PusLicoLAa was obliged to march againſt the | 

Veientes. The friends of PupLicoLa, whom Livy 
calls the Valerii, reſented, in a very unbecoming man- 
ner, the glory fallen to the ſhare of Hog Aris, of 


dedicating fo famous a temple. They tried all me- 


thods to prevent the dedication. All their ſtratagems - 
proved abortive, At length driven to the laſt re- 


ſource of malice and revenge, they abruprly informed 


the conſul, in the very moment while he was holding 


the poſt of the temple, and addreſſing his prayer to 
JoeiTER, that his ſon was dead; and they added far- 
ther, that on this melancholy occaſion it would be 
indecent, and improper, to purſue the dedication of 


the temple. He received the account with intrepidity 


and fortitude. It is probable he imagined it falſe; 
nor would he ſuffer himſelf to be longer interrupted, 
chan to give orders for the burial of his ſon ; and 


continuing 
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continuing to hold the poſt of the temple in his hand, 


he finiſhed his prayer, and dedicated the edifice to 


JUPITER, ® 


In the enſuing year PuBLicoLa was rechoſen, and 
Titus LucrETivs was elected his collegue. The 


Romans were now threatened by a meſſage from Por- 


SENNA, king of the Hetrurians. He had prepared a 


very numerous army to attack Rome, and to re- 


eftabliſh in the throne the Tarquinian family, who 
had taken refuge at his court. The ſenate, upon this 


occaſion, appeared under the utmoſt terror and a- 
mazement. Their fears proved of uſe and happineſs 


to the people. They immediately enacted ſeveral 
laws ſuitable to the neceſſities of the populace. They 
renewed ſuch inſtitutions as had been aboliſhed b7 
Tarquinius SUPERBUS. The meaner people were 
exempted for ever from the ſervile labours, to which 
that king had ſubjected them. They were alſo ex- 
empted from paying tribute towards the expences 


of the militia; a tax, which had been always enacted 


in time of war. The tax on entries was taken off: 

all proviſions came free into the city: every Roman 
was allowed to ſell falt publickly; nor was that com- 
modity to be any longer monopolized by particular 


The ſenate aſſigned Cocl xs, in reward of his gal- 


perſons. The tax on ſalt had been eſtabli 
VV W 


lant behaviour upon the bridge, a real eſtate, conſiſt- 


ing of as much land as could be encloſed within a 
circular furrow by a plough in one day. By this 
donation we may conclude, that the ſenate had the 
diſpoſal of the city lands, and the power of granting 
public rewards : but theſe powers were always in con- 
junction with the conſuls, without whom, the ſena- 


tors were a body without a head, and with whom, 


they appeared a body without a heart: or, to own to 
you very freely my own opinion, I look upon the ſe- 
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nate in the commencement of the commonwealth, to 
be no more than the echo of the conſuls. 


—— . —ü22 — — D — —— 


Pokxs EN NA, after the famous attempt againſt his 


life by Murius Scavora, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome 
with propoſitions of peace. The king of Hetruria 
had been much alarmed at the intrepidity of Muri- 
us, Who, ſtill to encreaſe his fears, had declared, 

that three hundred Romans were engaged in a con- 


ſpiracy to deſtroy him. The Hetrurian envoys were 


admitted into the ſenate, where, among other de- 
mands, they inſiſted, that the 'Tarquvins ſhould ei- 
ther be reſtored to their eſtates, or ſhould receive an 
equivalent. PuBLIicoLA prevailed upon the ſenate, 
ever obedient to his inclinations, to comply with 
their demands. But the populace, aſſembled in cen- 
turies, acted a part more worthy of Romans: they 
refuſed to reſtore the lands demanded by Tarquin, 
till they had made their complaints of that tyrant to 
 PorsENNa himſelf, who having heard the allegations 
of the Romans, and being incenſed at the cruelties = 
the Tarquins, renounced his alliance with that fa- 
mily, and made a peace with Rome. ln, 


Let me offer a conjecture upon the foregoing cir- 


cumſtances. PuBLicoLa had the ſenate abſolutely 
under his command; and he imagined the people, 
whom he had ſo often gratified, would be implicitly 


obedient to his voice, He aſſembled them in cen- 


turies, that there might be an unanimity in the con- 
ſuls, ſenate, and people, to receive the Hetrurian 


terms of peace. But herein I apprehend he was miſ- 


taken. The plebeians, by the many indulgent acts 
lately paſſed in their favour, began to grow conſcious _ 
of the ſtrength of power, and therefore refuſed, or 

rather deferred the offers of PoxsExNa, that they 

might, in this inſtance, ſhew an oppoſition to the ar- 
bitrary deciſions of the conſuls, and the ſervile acqui- 
eſcence of the ſenators, %%% Ce 
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When the peace was concluded, the ſenate erect- 


ed a ſtatue in honour of PORSENNA.. They ſent an 


embaſſy to him with various preſents ; a throne adorn- 
ed with ivory; a ſceptre; a crown of gold, and a 


triumphant robe. Theſe acts could not interfere with 


ambition; and while the ſenate were pleaſed with ſuch 


trifling powers, it may be prefurned they enjoyed 


them without controul, 


During the conſulſhip of Mazcvs VaLzrvs and 


P. PoSTHUMIUS, the Sabines committed devaſtations in 


the Roman territories. The conſuls ſent an embaſſy 


to demand ſatisfaction. The Sabines returned a con- 
temptuous anſwer. War enſued. The Romans ob- 


tained an entire victory over the Sabines. They took 
the Sabine camp; and the conſuls gave the plunder 


of it to the Roman ſoldiers. The conſuls triumphed. 


The privileges and honours, beſtowed by the ſenate 
upon this occaſion, were not only great, but extraor- 
dinary. The ſenate built a houſe for VaLERIus; the 
_ door of which, contrary to the Roman cuſtom, open- 
ed outwards into the ſtreet. To Posraumivs the ſe- 
nate granted the privilege of a burial place, for him- 


ſelf and his family, within the walls of Rome. The 


_ permiſſion was againſt an expreſs law: Hominem mor- 
luum in urbem ne ſepelito, neve urito. But while the 
ſenators applied their bounties to the conſuls, no laws 


could 1 interrupt their munificence. 
From this time to the conſulſhip of Sp. Chances 


| Uscitiinvs and OpIT ER VirGinius TRicosTtus, the 
ſenate remained in the uſual ſtate of nominal power, 
and real inability. Skirmiſhes, battles, truces, and 
: meſſages, had continued alternately between the Ro- 
mamaans and the Sabines; till the conſul Sp. Cassius 


gave this year ſuch an overthrow to the Sabines, as 


reduced them to make propoſitions of peace. They 
ſent an embaſſy to the conſul, offering him terms of 
friendſhip, which he refuſed to accept without an or- 
der from the ſenate z to > whom he Immediately com- 


. ,  » municated 
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municated the porpoſals of the Sabines. Here, 
CHARLES, is the firſt inſtance I can gather, wherein 
a conſul refuſed to act from his own power, and ap- 
plied for orders to the ſenate. PupL1coLa died in the 
preceding * conſulſhip, and from his death may be 


dated the acquiſitions of power, which accr ued to the 
ſenate of Rome. 


The Romans ſtill laboured under difficulties in 
their new form of government. Many of their neigh- 


bours, who had been in alliance with the kings, re- 
nounced alliance with the republic; particularly the 
latins, who endeavoured, by all methods, at the re- 
ſtoration of the Tarquin family. A n among 
the ſlaves was concerted this * year. Their deſign 
was to ſeize the citadel and towers, and to ſet fire to 
the whole city of Rome. The plot was diſcovered, 
the conſpirators received the puniſhment allotted to 
ſlaves. They were firſt beaten with rods, and then 
crucified. Murmurs and ſeditions grew contagious | 
among the citizens. The Latins were preparing arms, 


and collecting troops with great alacrity. In this fi- 
tuation the Romans were again reduced to think of 


ſheltering themſelves under the protection of a ſingle 
magiſtrate, whoſe power ſhould be abſolute, and his 
decrees beyond appeal. They intended to give him 


the moſt ample prerogatives of a King, with this re- 


ſerve, that his reign ſhould be temporary, and his of- 

fice ſhould ceaſe at the end of ſome months. But 
this project was deferred at preſent. We ſhall find it 
_ hereafter executed in a more difficult conjuncture. 


In the enſuing year, when Servius Surpirius and 


0 Maxlvs TuLLivs were choſen conſuls, the Latins ſent 

embaſſadors to Rome. The embally in appearance 
brought propoſitions in favour of the Tarquinian fa- 

; mily, and of 1 an ancient city of Tatium, at 
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that time beſieged by the Romans. But the chief 
oint was to raiſe a {edition in the city. The con- 
duct of which deſign was committed to the manage- 
ment of two brothers, PuzLivs and Marcus, rela- 
tions of Tarquinivs Suptrbus. Theſe men were 
' unequal to the part, which they had undertaken ; ' 
they were timid, ſuperſtitious, and diſtracted by 
omens and dreams; ſo that when moſt of the Ro- 
man ſlaves, and many of the meaner citizens had 
engaged in the conſpiracy, and were firm and refo- 
lute in their deſign of overturning the government, 
the two brothers, actuated by fear and viſionary dan- 
gers, revealed the plot, and the names of the con- 
Tpirators, to SULPITIUs. The behaviour of the con- 
Jul and of the ſenate was very different, and very 
remarkable upon this occaſion. Sup Ius fecreted 
the two informers, and aſſembled the ſenate. The 
Latin embaſſadors were called in, their demands and 
_ propoſitions were rejected, and they were diſnuiled ; 
the conful then informed the ſenate of the conſpiracy. 
The fathers, at the thought of danger, were exceed- 
ingly alarmed. The law of PusLicora, whereby 
the definitive ſentence was conveyed to the people, 
hindered any proper ſtep to be taken. Such numbers 
of the citizens were involved in the guilt, that an 
appeal to the plebeians was rendered very hazardous. 
Ihe plot was certain, but the proof was difficult. The 
witneſſes were aliens, and enemies: their evidence 
might not avail, and if the conſpirators were acquitted, 
immediate ruin muſt enſue. In caſes of imminent. 
danger, courage and cowardice equally appear. The 
latter was very viſible in the ſenate of Rome, as the 
former was moſt apparent in the conſul; the dejected 
fathers loft all prefence of mind, they were incapable of 
ſtemming the torrent of difficulties, with which they _ 
were ſurrounded : and they placed upon the conſul 
the entire burthen of puniſhing the guilty, and deliver- 
ing the ſtate. He acted with great wiſdom and for- 
. . B11 ttitude. 
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titude. Ile drew the conſpirators by a ſtratagem into 

the forum, where finding themſelves inveſted, and 

diſcovered, they acknowledged their crimes, and were 
ordered to be put to death. The people had been 


ſuddenly convened by criz, and were in too great 


conſternation to give oppoſition to the decree. How- 
ever many of the conſpirators eſcaped, and it was 


judged proper, at that juncture, to carry the enquiries 
no farther. Sacrifices and expiations ſupplied the 
place of puniſhments. The times were dangerous 3 
the people powerful and mutinous. The ſenate was 


timid and inactive. The Tarquin race had many 
friends without, and many well-wiſhers within the 


city walls. Impending wars threatned from abroad: 


plots and inſurrections were to be apprehended at 
home. Such was the ſituation of the republic, in the 


two hundred and fifty third year of Rome. 


In the twelfth conſulſhip, and the year of Rome 


two hundred and fifty five, the ſmothered flames of 


popular {edition burſt forth into open fire. Tumults 


aroſe under pretence of the hardſhips and oppreſſions 


ſuſtained by the debtors from the creditors. If we 5 


look into the Roman laws concerning creditors and 
debtors, we ſhall find great room for complaint, and 


great want of reformation and amendment. 'T he ; 
laws were theſe: 


The laws 
relating to 
debtors and 


creditors. 


When tlie debtor was einen. it was in the pow- 
er of the creditor to put him in irons, or to fell him : 
26 43 ave, 

After a certain himber of citations, the law orant- 
ed to the debtor thirty two days of grace. In that 
time he was to raiſe the money, for which he was ac⸗ 
countable. The words of the law are, æris confeſſi, 


rebuſque jure Judicatis, triginta dies juſti ſunto. Poſt 


dein manum endo ſacito. Vincito, aut nervo, aut com- 


pee dibus. The triginta dies juſti are thirty days entire, 
between the day of giving judgement, and the day 
= when the creditor might ſeize his debtor: theſe two 


Gays 
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days reckoned as part of the time made up the two 


and thirty days. After the expiration of this allotted 
time, if the debtor had not diſcharged the debt, he 


was led to the pretor, and delivered by the prætor to 


the mercy of his creditor, who bound and kept him 


in chains during [ixty days, often whipping him molt 


unmercifully. 
Succeſſive to this ſcene of cruelty, the debtor, 


during three market days following, was brought to 


the tribunal of the prætor; and a public cryer pro- 


dlaimed in the forum the debt, for which the priſoner 


was detained. It ſometimes happened, that upon 
ſuch proclamations, generoſity, pity, or friendſhip, 
induced particular perſons to redeem the prifoner, and 


pay the debt. Bur if no friend appeared, in behalf 


of the debtor, after the third marker day, the credi- 
tor had a right to inflict the puniſhments appointed 


thus by the law. Tertiis nundinis capite panes dato, 


aul trans Tiberim peregre venum duito. 


It is farther ſaid, that if there were ſeveral credi- 
tors, they were allowed to divide the body of the pri- 
ſoner into ſeveral parts, and to ſhare the parts a- 
mongſt themſelves, according to the ſums, Which 


they demanded. But humanity, and cuſtom, ſtopped 


the execution of fo rigorous a law; nor was it ever 


put in practice. 


The original purport of theſe _ inſtituted in 

the da "a of monarchy, and perhaps by RomvuLrs 
tended to promote ceconomy, and to en- 

courage labour and induſtry. They were framed to 


| himſel 


give the Roman people a dread of contracting debts ; 
ey were deſigned to quell the growth of idleneſs, 


L111 


extr avagant expence of every ſort : but the pu- 


aiſtunents are of ſo ſevere a kind, that they ſhew 


more cruelty than policy in the lawgiver. While the 


* people were excluded from any power in the ſtate, 


they were obliged to ſubmit to every inſtitution and 


decree of their ſuperiors: but when PUBLICOLA had 
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made ſuch extenſive laws in their favour, it is by no 
Poems. amazing, that they ſhould endeavour to re- 
dreſs grievances of ſuch infinite prejudice to their 
pe A, and liberties, and ſo intolerable to human 
nature itſelf. The time and manner, in which they 
choſe to make their complaints, was improper and 
inſolent; it was at a time, when the devaſtation of 
Rome was threatned by an approaching army of the 
Latins; and when the Romans were devoid of all 
foreign ſuccours and alliance. The manner in which 
they mutinicd, was by an abſolute refuſal to be enliſt- 
ed in the troops neceſſary to be levied for the common 
defence; and the Latins were almoſt arrived at the 
gates of Rome, when the ſenate was convened by the 
conſuls to meet upon this critical occaſion. 

Under theſe unhappy circumſtances, the fathers 
ſeem to have exerted themſelves in a more ſpirited 
manner, than they had ſhewn ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of the commonwealth. They were divided in their 
Opinions, according as their property was more or leſs 
concerned. Their ſpeeches were rigorous or mild, 

as ſelf. views were more or leſs rooted in the ſpeakers : 
their votes were given with the utmoſt noiſe and cla- 
2 mour. But the perilous ſituation of the ſtate required 5 
Abe obe ome immediate expedient; after variety of diſcord, 
| 2 dictator, tlie combuſtions ended in an unanimous decree of P. 8 
1 Pointing a diclalor. 

The deſign of creating fach a magiſtrate was not 

entirely new. It had been intended, as is already 
mentioned, upon former apprehenſions of danger. 

The power of the diclator was to be boundleſs; "he | 
_ exiſtence of that power was limited to ſix months. 
The plebeians, who did not foreſee to what end this ; 

alteration of government tended, gave their votes in 

the cemitia in favour of the decree; and blindly. 
permitted the ſenators to proceed to the election of 
one independent commander, who being conſtituted _ 
e to the conſuls was beyond the reach of Po „- 
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LicoLa's law. T. LARTIUS was proclaimed di#ator ; 


and the people immediately liſted themſelves without 


any murmurs. Ten legions were levied ; a greater 


army than ever had been raiſed before. 
 LarTivs the diclator created Sp. Cass1us general 3 78 5 


of the Roman horſe. The regal power being revivedel aicuier 
in the perſon of the dictator, he had the diſpoſal of 


this high office, which was the ſecond dignity in the 


ſtate, and anſwered to the Tribunus celerum, choſen 
by the kings. LarTivs was determined to ſuſtain 


his dictatorſhip with as much majeſty as poflible. He 


was attended conſtantly by twenty four /#rs. He 
reſtored to the faſtes the axes, which had been taken 
away by PuBLIcOL A. His outward behaviour was 
now as pompous and ſolemn, as it had been before 
humble and ealy. He drew to himſelf the fear and 
reſpect of the people. The Latins tent a detachment 
to waſte part of the Roman territory : the party was 
intercepted z many were killed, and many taken pri- 
ſoners. On this occaſion, the dickator behaved him- 
ſelf with the utmoſt. gencroſity. He ordered the 
wounded to be taken care of, and their wounds to be 
dreſſed. He releaſed the priſoners : : and returning to 
Rome, he reſigned his clictatorthlp, although the lix He reſigns 
months were not expired. 
This laſt action, the reſignation of his office, has Obſerva- 
met with univerſal applauſe. The merit of it is a ee. 
diſputable. Humility and diſintereſtedneſs were the I 
only motives, that could induce him to part with a 
more extenſive authority than had hitherto been ever 


enjoyed by any Roman. But in point of policy, he 


- ought to have retained the dictatorſhip, till he had 
quelled the ſeditious ſpirits at Rome; eſpecially when. 

faction lurked within her boſom, and mutiny was 
taking root within her walls. A diater only could 
have Teduced the people to obedience : A dlillator on- 
| ly could have aboliſhed PuBLicoLa's law. Lenity, in 


times of (edition, becomes a fault; and preſent mer- 
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cy to the guilty proves future puniſhment to the in- 
nocent. A e writer * obſerves, that the dicta- 
torſhip of LarTivs was free from proſcriptions, and 
executions. It ought to have been filled with both. 


The times required the utmoſt ſeverity : and there- 
fore, CHaRLEs, although I agree with all the hiſto- 
rians, who proclaim LarTrvs to have been a good 


man, and not only a brave, but a compaſſionate ge- 
neral; yet I cannot pronounce him a man of exqui- 
ſite policy: he was too remiſſive of his power, whilſt 


he enjoyed it, and too haſty in delivering up a prero- 
gative, which he ought to have exerted by ſecuring 


_ domeſtic tranquillity to the commonwealth. 


The truce with the Latins expired, when Auruvs 
Posrhuuiuvs and Titus VEROIxIus took poſſeſſion of 
the conſulſhip. The Latins immediately made pre- 
parations of war; and although ſedition was not as 
yet ſufficiently ripe to be openly avowed at Rome; 
yet it was thought proper to place the conduct of 
che war in the hands of a difator. PosTHUMIUS was 


V. ctory over 


5 choſen into this high office. He gained a. conſum- : 
_ the Latins | , | | 25 EY, 3 3 | 
by the de. mate victory over the Latins at the lake Regillus. 


raror on- The defeat obliged them to ſend deputies to Rome, im- 
pPlwGKẽoring to be received, either as allies or ſubjects. 
The ſenate, to whom, by the complaiſance of PosT- 


HUMI1Us, the power of making terms of peace was 
transferred, commanded the Latins to reſtore all pri- 
ſoners taken during the war; to deliver up all deſer- 
ters; and to baniſh king Tarquin, and the Roman 
_ exiles, out of the territories of Latium. Theſe terms 
were thankiully received by the Latins. And now 
Death of K. TARQUINIUS SUPERBUs, the laſt of his name and 

family, two of his ſons having fallen in battle at the 

Regilian lake, was driven out of Latium at nine- 
ty years of age. He was rejected by the Sabines, 
the Hetrurians and other nations. The miſerable 
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old king ſurvived theſe misfortunes ſome few months, — 
and died after an exile of fourteen years, at Cumæ in 
Campania, where he had found an alylum by the favour 
of the tyrant Axis ropEMs. 
I ſhall go no farther in the early part of the Ro-The view of 
man Hiſtory. With Tarquin died all views of mo- Es woes 
narchy. The conſular government has been the fa- fved no far- 
vourite topic of various hiſtorians : but few authors er. 
ſeem to have conſidered ſufficiently the conſtitution 
of Rome, while ſhe was governed ſucceſſively by her 
ſeven kings. The regal government, like the foun- 
daation of a noble building, has been in a manner 
buried under ground; while the conſular ſtate, a ſu- 
perſtructure erected upon that foundation, is deco- — 


| b 
rated and placed in the moſt conſpicuous point of 1 
light. The Romans date their freedom from the — 
creation of their conſuls: they imagine, that in the — 


deſtruction of monarchy they diſburdened themſelyves 
from the yoke of ſlavery. The fact is doubttul ; at 
leaſt it will admit of much ſpeculation. But the ab- 
ſolute ruin of all the Roman liberties may certainly 
be dated from the choice of a perpetual dictator. 
But I will not detain you, even to hinting at par- 
- ticulars, ſo often related, and to perfeftly well 
Known. 


Let us return to Pragy. and 1 the N of The life of | 
his life from the age of eighteen, I am not certain, ute en- 


tinued. 
that the epiſtles to Tacirrs * „ giving an account 
of his uncle PlIxv's death, ought to be dated this 
year. It is poſlible they may have been written 
within the year; but they have the appearance of 
a more diſtant date, eſpecially from the expreſſion, 
Dubito conſtautiam vocare, an imprudentiam, debeam z 
agebam enim duodeviceſimum annum. However as 
I paſs through the annals, I ſhall endeavour to al- 
i bt ſome of the 1 to | their particular years. 
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The elder PIN outlived VESPASIAN a very ſhort 
time : the emperor died on the twenty fourth of 
June, and PLiny periſhed on the twenty third of 

Auguſt. . N 3 

The reign of T'1Tvs ſucceeded his father VEsPASIAN, not with- 
e out ſome oppoſition from his younger brother Do- 
 MITIAN, who with no leſs arrogance, than ingrati- 
tude, endeavoured to propagate a malicious and 
groundleſs report, that Tirvs had altered his father's 

will in his own favour, and that VESPASILIAN had ap- 
pointed him [DomiT1an] a joint partner in the empire 
With his brother. „%%% ] VV 
Plier be- In the ſecond year of Trrus, and the nineteentn 
de be. Fear of his own age, Priny began to plead in the 
public courts *. In the ſame year, the capitol, which 
had been rebuilt by VESPASLAN, was again reduced to 
athes *; and a great part of the city deſtroyed by 2 
fire, which raged three days and three nights ; and 


waich was followed by the moſt dreadful peſtilence, = 


that had been ever known in Rome, Thus was the 
ſhoxt reign of Tirus one continued ſcene of cala- 
mities; firſt, by the eruption of Vesuvivs, then, by 
a fire in the metropolis, and again, by the malignity 
'of a plague. Tirus, the Deliciæ bumant generis, 
eceded by dicd on the thirteenth day of September, in the third 
PowrTIAS year of his imperial dignity © DoMITIAN, his ſuc- 
ceflor, ordered divine honours to be paid him, and 
appointed PlIx , now in the twentieth, or twenty 
firſt year of his age, to be the Flamen, or high- 
prieſt, to this new deity; a circumſtance, which 
proves PLixy to be married at this time. The Fla- 


2 Undeviceſimg ætatis anno dicere in foro cœpi. Lib. 5. Ep. 8. 
It had been ſet on fire, and utterly conſumed by NERO, in 
mme eleventh year of his reign. He evaded the ſcandal of the 
action by accuſing the Chriſtians; many of whom he tortured, | 
and put to death upon the occafion. This was called the firſt ge. 
--nerat periecurion of the Church Eu eh nn ina ng 


A. U. C. 833. 


LIFE of PLINY. LIX 
miues, originally inſtituted by Numa, were three in 
number, or rather only one, the Flamen Dialis of Ju- 

PITER. Soon afterwards, a Hlamen was deſtined to 

Mas, called Flamen Martialis, and another to Ro- 

- MULvUs under the title of Famen Qyirinalis. In time, 

the number was ſo increaſed, that the amines were 
as numerous as the Gods. Each emperor, as ſoon as I 
he was ranked among the deities, had a Flamen al- 
lotted to him: but no man was eligible into the ſacred | 
order of the Flamines, who was not married. The 1 


© FlamenTiti Veſpaſiani was the firſt N office, which Pr uv cre- 
= Privy enjoyed. 2 Fa | 
In the ſecond year of Donfriax Plixv engaged bela. 
himſelf in military employments. I imagine his turn 
of mind was more inclined to philoſophy, than to 
arms: but he followed the prevailing method of edu- 
cation, and endeavoured to accompliſh himſelf not 
only in the art of eloquence, but of war. In an 
epiſtle to Trrus ARISsTO *, he mentions the miſerable 
times, in which he was a ſoldier. His deſcription is 
remarkable ; and the ſtile of it is nervous. Nes u. 
Venes fuimus quidenn in caſtris; ſed cum ſuſpecta virtus, 
tnertia in pretio, cim ducibus aucloritas nulla, nulla mi- 
litibus verecundia, nifquam imperium, nuſquam ovſequi- 
um, oma ſolula, turbata, atque etiam in contrarium 
verſa, poſtremo obliviſcenda magis, quam tenenda. 
Such was the beginning of DomiTian's reign; a 
prince, who anſwers the character given of him by 
Diox: © he deſtroyed with the quicknels of light- 
ning v: and indeed the velocity of the deſtructi- 
on could ſcarce be leſs rapid, when, fo immediately 
after his acceſſion to the throne, we find the ſtate of 
Nause, as deſcribed by PLixy, reduced to the molt 
| abject degree of ſlavery. 
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ira PIN went into Syria, in the character of a mi- 

ors 5 litary tribune; and while he remained in that pro- 

na. vince, he cultivated a friendſhip with EupnraTEs 2, 
and ARTEMIDORUS *, two philoſophers of remarkable 
eminence. Men of Virtue and literature were eſteem- 
ed by him, in whatever ſtation they appeared. He 
diſtinguiſhes, in a moſt particular an J affectionate 
manner, three of his fellow ſoldiers, TVRO ©, PoL- 
Lio®©, and Lupus ©, who, like himſelf, were after-_ 
wards farther dignified by civil employments. The 
military tribunes were erected at the ſame time of the 
year, the Pony fourth of October, nen the conſuls 

Were declared. 

VFeretrms His return out of Syria, I think, may be dates + in 

eut of Yee. the third year of DoMIT IAN: in the twenty ſecond, 
or twenty third year of his own age. He was detain- 
ed by contrary winds, in the iſland of Icaria, one of 
the Cyclades. During his ſtay there he compoſed a 
poem in clegiac verſe upon the ifland, and the ſea 
that ſurrounds it The verſes probably turned up- 
on the fabulous ſtory of Icarus, of whom Ov 8 
ated | | | 1 8 


2 ns philoſophas bunc ego in 488 cum ieee | 
militarem, penitus, et domi * amarique ab £0 laborawi, etfi nun 
erat laborandum. Lib. 1. Ep. 10.1 | 

b Artemi drum ipſum jam tum, cum in Syria tribunus militarem, 

arcta familiaritate complexus ſum. Lib. 3. Ep. 11. 

< Caleftrium Tyronem familiariſſime diligo, et . a: 
publicis nec. tudinibus ee Simul militavinus. Lib. 7. 
. . | 

SS: Claudius Pollio amari a te cupit. N rectus, integer, quictus, 
ac pene ultra modum fi i quis tamen ultra modum ) verecundus. Hunc, 
cum / mal. militar eau, von Nn ut commilito inſpexi. Lib. Je 
"8 31. = 
1 Nympbidium Lupum, Abe, primipilarem, tant Bhat babui. | 
cum iple tribunus eſſem, ille præftctus: Inde familiariter dili gere ſes = 
Lib. 10. Ep. 19. LoVOCOIIII. © 

f Mox cum e militia rediens, in e infula ventis detinere er, 8 


Latinos elegos i in ud "pos mare, plamgue en feci. Lib. 7. 
Ep. 4 | | = 


Tranſit 


Paompejd lege, ne quis capiat magiftratum, neve fit in 


' tered, and ſo irrecoverably ſubverted, that it 1s ſcarce 


%%% © x 


Tran/it et Icarium, lapſas ubi perdidit alas | 
Icarus, et vaſtæ nomina fecit aque *. | 


The original name of the iſland was Jchth yoeſa. — 
The etymology 18 given by Ae benæus, Exa DH dt 5 
Ip * B dic To kb aur 10 2 
e 1 
The queſtorſhip was the next public employment 1 
in which PLIx appeared. He was created Dre ſtor fur Caſe. 
Cæſaris in the twelfth year of DomiTtian's reign. 
| His friend CaLESTRIUuS TyRO was made Aeftor 
_ Cfaris at the ſame time*®. This magiſtracy was 
the firſt degree of ſenatorial honours. It gave an ad- 
miſſion into the ſenate. In ſearching for the exact 
age neceſſary to obtain the queſtorſhip, you will find 
a great variety of opinions. I have affixed it to the 
thirtieth year of our author's age; agreeable to the 
law of Pomeey the great, which PLiny particularly 
- mentions in a letter to TRA]IAx, Cautum eſt, domine, 


ſenatu minor annorum triginta ©. The original, and 
even the later laws of Rome had been ſo totally al- 


poſſible to obtain any certain rule for our direction. 
The particular ra, that is now before us, was cor- 

rupt, licentious, and in every reſpect diſorderly : ſo 

that it is leſs difficult to aſcertain the e 
which Privy enjoyed, than the time When 1 he en- 

0 Joyed chen. „ 
The next year Plixv cantiſed the affice of tribune birne 
of the people, during which magiſtracy he withdrew z . 
himſelf from all pleadings at the bar. He ſays mo- 

deſtiy, in a letter to Few F al eo upon the occa- 


705 a Ovidii Faftorum. Lib. 4. . 5. 283. v Ar henzas 1 24. 


; Sinul gueſtores 655 7 fuimus. Lib. 7. * 1. 
* Lis. 10. . 83. Loxcor it. 5 


. ſion, 


LXꝝII An ESSAY: ot the 
ſion, I[pſe, cum tribunus efſem, erraverim fortaſſe, qui 
me eſſe aliquid putavi, ſed tanquam eſſem, abſtinui cauſis 
agendis . From this expreſſion, and indeed from the 
tenor of the whole letter, he ſeemed fully determined 
to raiſe the tribuneſſip, if poſſible, to its primitive 
dignity. His greatneſs of mind would not ſuffer him 
to go on, like his predeceſſors, in debaſing an em- 
ployment, which by the ſubmiſſion of the people, 
and the ambition of their magiſtrates, was not only 
fallen from the firſt original, but was become of 
little or no importance. If all the preceding tribunes 
had acted in the ſame reſolute manner, the Cæſars 
might poſſibly have been emperors, but they certain- 
ly could not have been tyrants. 
Pry ap- In the thirty ſecond year of his age PLiny was ap- 
„ pointed prætor. In this year, the thirteenth of Domt- 
TIAN's reign, the philoſophers were baniſhed *. Ak- 
TEMIDORUSs, Who reſided at Rome, and who Lat con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip with Plix v, from the 
time that he was in Syria, was obliged to quit the 
city. PLuTaRca returned to Cheronea ©, and Epic- 
' TETUS returned to Nicopolis *. The cruelties of Do- 
 MITIAN encreaſed every day. Cxavs Julius AcRI- 
col. A, the father-in-law of Tacitus, and one of 
| the greateſt men, that even the Roman annals can 
=_ produce, died this year, poiſoned, as was generally 
ſurmiſed, by the emperor's orders. Tacitus ſeems 
to hint at ſome latent villainy, when he ſays, Occiſo _ 
Civica zuper, nec AGRICOLE conſilium deerat, nec | 
Dourriaxo en BE AGRICOLA himſelf ſeemed 


Ls Py Tanin was a native of *, ASHORE | 


1 city of Armenia. Eric FETUS returned to > Rome after Do- = 
MITIAN'S death. | | 


2 Tacir 1, vita Achieol x. sec. 42: 5 
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LIFE of PLIN V. 


under no ſuch ſuſpicions: at leaſt he met his fate 
with a noble firmneſs . 1 


PLixy and HERENNIVSs SFNFECIO were appointed, 
by the ſenate, advocates for the province of Bætica, 


againſt BæBIUS Massa. Dederat me ſenatus cum IHR 
RENNIO SENECIONE advocatium provincie Betice con- 
tra Blu Massam®. The behaviour oi SEN RECIO, 


upon this occaſion, was noble, and undaunted. Pri- 


Nu mentions it very particularly * BaBvs Massa 


LXIII 


was condemned to a forfeiture of his goods; and 


SrNECIo, aware, that the decree of the ſenate might 


not be juſtly executed, or that the goods might be 
privately reſtored to Massa, preferred a petition to 
_ the conſuls, that the perſons, to whom the goods of 
Massa were aſſigned in cuſtody, ſhould not be per- 
mitted to embezzle them. Such a behaviour alarm- 


ed Massa, and alarmed Douiriax. The murder 


of Stentcio was immediately reſolved upon, and per- 


petrated. Soon afterwards, HELVIDIUS Px iscus, 


Nivs Mavricvs the brother, and PoMroN IA GRa- 
TILLA, the wife of RusTicus, were baniſhed : 


5 . Ut perbibent, 71 interfuerunt noviſſimis ſiurmonibus tuis, conſlans 
print ona, i eee 
r h Ep. 33-4 Lab. 3. Fp. 11 


el libens fatum excepiſti, tamquam pro wirili portione gnnocentian 


£ 


and ArvLtnus RusTicus, were put to death. Ju- 


were alſo AR RIA, the wife of THRASEA PH rs, and 
Fanx1a her daughter. All theſe were the intimate 
friends of PLiny. Three of them were barbarouſly 
murdered, the other four tyrannically ſent into exile, 
during the year of PLiny's prætorian magiſtracy. 
When his office, as pretor urbanus, was expired, he 
withdrew from all public employments. It was the 
moſt prudent ſtep, which he could take. Thunder- 
| bolts were flying around him. Many of his beſt 
friends were killed, or baniſhed. His own words de- 
ſcribe the ſenate, Proſpeximus curiam; ſed curiam tre- 
 pidam et elinguem, cum dicere, quod velles, periculoſum 


PLINV re. 
tires from 
all publie 
employ- 
ments. 


qued 
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quod nolles, miſerum (Het a. In ſuch times, a private 


tation was the only poſt of honour. | 


Every year became ſignalized by the inhuman ac- 
tions of Dou IT TAN. Neither flies nor ſenators eſcap- 
ed him. He even grew wanton in his cruelties ; and 
took particular delight in terrifying perſons of the 
moſt illuſtrious families in Rome. A remarkable in- 
ſtance of this barbarous kind of levity is related by 


Dion Cass1vs. © DomiTIan, ſays that author, 


invited many of the chief knights and ſenators to 
cc 


© an entertainment. They came at the hour ap- 
pointed. They were conducted into a hall cover- 
ed with black, and hung round with a few me- 
<« lancholy lamps. The lamps only afforded light 
« enough to diſcover certain ſepulchral pillars, up- 
c on which every perſon ſaw his own name engraved. 
The company remained here ſome time, in that 
kind of dreadful filence, which attends an appre- 


cc 
cc 


© henſion of immediate deſtruction. On a ſudden, 


c 


the doors of the hall flew open, and a great num- 
ber of perſons appeared naked, and painted black; 
'<« each held a torch and dagger in his hand. They 


were followed by others, who ſerved up a funeral = 


repaſt. The conſternation of the invited gueſts 
encreaſed, and their fears were redoubled ; when 
* inſtantaneouſly the diſmal ſcene was finiſhed by a 
declaration from one of the miniſters of darkneſs, 
that the emperor gave the company leave to de- 
part.“ I omit ſeveral circumſtances, that tend to 


exaggerate the terror of the feaſt. We could ſmile 


at ſuch an entertainment, if Dom1T1an's ſanguinary 


_ diſpoſition did not ſtrike us with a ſerious abhorrence 


The death 


er ne year of his reign; when he was killed by 


 TIANs» 


even to his name. SES ag ad den 
He continued to exerciſe his cruelties till the ſix- 


STEPHAN us PARTHENLUS, and other officers of his 


2 Lib. 8. Ep. 14. 


houſhold. 
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houſhold . His death was a fortunate event to the 
Roman people in general, and to PlIx in particu- 

lar; as we may preſume trom an expreſſion in one of 

his epiftles *. Nihil notabile ſocutum, niſi forte quod 

non fut reus : futurus, PF DowmiTianus, {ub quo ec 
acciderunt, diutius vixiſſet. Nam in ſerinis g jus datils a 

Caro de me libellus inventics eſt. 

To Dou fax ſucceeded NERVA, a prince, whoſe Nerva ſuc- 
virtues ſeem rather to have been of the negative, than 
of the poſitive kind. He was not cruel, but he Was 
not enterprizing. His piety conſiſted in a belief of 
prodigies, and a reliance in the prophetic viſions of 'I 
* ArpoLLonivs TyYanzus, a magician, He was hu- | 1 

mane, becauſe he was timid ©. "He aſſumed the ſo- 

vereignty, becauſe he ſaw no competitor. On the 
other hand, it may be alledged, that he was unequal _ 
to the fatigues of empire by being old, and of a ten- 5 
der conſtitution: and that he came to the throne at 
a time when even the virtues of Titus, and the 
abilities of AucGusTus, could ſcarce have reſtored 
the commonwealth to any great degree of glory. 
Under all theſe difficulties he muſt be allow ed to 
have had his merits. He laid thoſe outworks of li- , 
berty, which were afterwards tortified and compleated 
by TRA JAN; but he by no means appears ſo emi- 
nently pertect, as PLIx v endeavours to repreſent him *. 
Tacirus is equally profuſe in his praiſes : but Ta- 
cirus and PLiNy both wrote in the reign of his ad- 
_ opted ſon. The immediate ſucceſſion to DoMITIAN 
was an advantageous circumſtance to NERVA, Who 
PF . had attained a moſt excellent reputation; ; lo that 


1 On hs 18th of 8 A. V. c. 848. In the confulſhip Th 
of C. FLavius VALENS, and "Hg ANTISTIUS VE us. 
d Lib. 7. Ep. 27. | 
_ © See the reply of Mavzicus to Nerv 8 queſtion concern ng 
Carutius Messalixus. Book 4. "RE? 
ide Plinii panegy! icum, Palim. 
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health after a plague, or plenty after a famine, could 
not have been more acceptable to the Romans. 
P:ixy xc- On NE Rva's acceſſion PIIx V again entered upon 
dire, the ſtage of public buſineſs. He was then at the age 
of five and thirty. He began by an impeachment in 
the ſenate of PuBLicius Ckkrus, who had inſtigated © 
DouirIiAx to put HzLVIDrus PRiscus to death. | 
The exact account of this accuſation, given by PlIxx 
in the thirteenth epiſtle of the ninth bock, need not 
de anticipated here. 
bl * About this time PLI xy loft his firſt with, and by 
_ Fm irſt wife 
1 dies: her death was no longer high-prieſt of T1Tvs !. 
„ hundred and forty ninth year of Rome 
M. Urrivs TRA JAN VS CRIN IT us was adopted by the 
emperor. He was honoured with the ſtile of CæsAR, 
and the tribunitial power was conferred upon him. 
The conſuls of the year were Imy. Coccius NERVA 
III. Vzromivs Ruevs III. During his conſulfhip, 
N Vzrsinius Rufus died. He is moſt pathetically la- 
\F mented by PLIxx in an epiſtle*, that may be aſ- 
| ſigned, with great certainty, to this year. CoRNE- 
Ius Tacirus, the hiſtorian, was ſubſtituted conſul 
in the room of VEROINIUs Rufus, who was buried 
at the expence of the ſtate, His funeral oration was 
fpoken by TAciruvs. 15 
ARRIA, FAN NIA, Mavricus, ad many others, 
__ who had been exiled by DomiTiax, returned to Rome: ©: 
baut the happineſs of Pr INV ſeems to have been cloud- | 
1 | ed this year by the voluntary death of CorELLius {|- 
A  Rvevs, who in the ſixty eighth year of his age put 
=_ aw end to his own life. The reflexions, in one of 
=  Pr.ixy's letters, upon this cataſtrophe, are remark- | 
if ably fine. I cannot forbear inſerting them. Ef luc- | 
. = quofiſſmum genus mortis, que non ex natura, nec fatalis | 
* 5 videtur. Nam utcungue in lis, qui morbo fimiuntur, |} 


PR — 5 * — 
4 S 5 
>=. Aunt DIES SS 2... — 


*. . 


g 
4 = 2 See obſervations on che 13th Epiſtle, Book 2. 
1 b Lib. 2, . 1 | . 
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magnum ex ipſd neceſſitate ſolatium eſt; in tis vero, quos : 
_ erceſſita mors aufert, hic inſanabilis dolor eſt, quod cre- — 
* dquntur potuiſſe diu vivere *. Suicide among us is ge- 
nerally called an act of cowardice. In a country, 
were the practice of it is ſo frequent, it cannot be 
too much condemned and vilified. It is certainly - 
the moſt daring kind of murder; as preferring our 
> own will to the will of God. Among the Romans ſui- 
cide was no crime: they did not only look upon it as 
neceſſary, but honourable. Pr INV has not mentioned 
in what manner CortLLius Rurus killed himſelf. 
He attributes the cauſe of his death to the exceſſive 
tortures of the gout. Whenever he mentions Co- 
xls, he ſpeaks of him with the higheſt vene- 
ration, and gives repeated inſtances of his regard to | 
his memory, by the moſt generous acts of friend- 23 
ſhip to his ſurviving family. 5 q 
On the twenty ſeventh of January NERvA died; NA dies,. | 
after reigning only one year, and fome days above 
four months. Hiſtorians are not agreed in his ex- 
act age. Dio Cass Ius ſays, he died in his ſixty. 
fixth year, but repreſents him as older in conſtitu- 
tion than in years. All authors allow him to have 9 
been a good man, of a moderate, and a gentle di. 
Poſition, and entirely free from vice. By birth he © 
could not be called a Roman, being born in Narnia, -- 
in Umbria. His father, his grandfather, and his great _ 
' grandfather, were all of conſular dignity. He was 
' twice conſul; firſt with Vespas1an, in the year eight 
hundred and twenty three; then again with DomiTri- 
L, in the year eight hundred and forty two. The 
family were originally of Crete. F 
= T'RaJan, the firſt foreigner, was the fourteenth em- Tzajax, | 
2 1 73 e . 25 Fo the adopted 
| peror of Rome; I&ng 0 Teaxiavos, 2 O ITT, 20 Ira- fon of Nun" 
 AwTns fv. © TRAJAN, ſays Diox, Was neither A va, &.c- 7 
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„ Roman, nor an Italian, he was a Spaniard.” When 
NxRva died, TRajan, who had been elected conſul * 
with the late emperor, was in Germany. He remained 
there ſome time. But you will find ſo many particu- 
lars of him in the tenth book of the epiſtles, that I 
need not expatiate upon the ſeveral actions of his 
reign, or mention more circumſtances than are neceſ- 
1 ſary to continue the annals of PIN x's life. 5 
honour: and In the firſt year of TRA IAN PLiny was: conſtituted 
marriace in prefer7us err Saturni. In the ſame year, he mar- 


the firſt vear 


H „ax ried Cal bURNITa, and obtained that great privilege ; 


among the Romans, the jrs trium liberorum. 

In the year eight hundred and fifty one, the con- 
ſulſhip was refuſed by Te ajax on account of his ab- 
ſence from Rome. Sosstus SEN ECI0O and A. CoRNE- 

us PALMA were appointed conſuls, This year was 
particularly remarkable for the general perſecution of 


The third the Chriſtian Church. PLINx continued in his Office 


general per- 


eee pref eu erarii- Seturni. Towards the latter end 


the Chnittian of the year, TRAJAN, and his wife Pop RIA PLOTI- | 
Na, made their entry into Rome, with no other per- 
Tonal pomp, than the ee attendance of the 
people. 

The conſuls for the year cight FEE BS) and fifty 
two were Iur. Nzxva Trajaxus III. and M. Cor- 


Thecanſ» of NELIUS FRONTO III. In the month of January the 


5 Song complaint of the Africans againſt Mag 1vs PRlscus, 


„ius Price their late proconſul, was heard in the ſenate. PlI xx, 


CVS, 


in deſcribing the ſolemnity of the debate, tells us, 
Perinceps pre/idebat x z erat enim conſul*. Few of his 
deſcriptions relating to the civil government are more 
curious, than the account, that he gives of this 
cauſe, in which he appeared as an advocate for the | 
- Africans. : 
The epiftes Within this year may be OP l of Pl ixv- 8 
of PL.ANY letters; ee the eleventh and twelfth Panter 


written in 
the years 52. 5 


a A. U. c. 850. Alb. EY 18 
1 of 
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of the ſecond book, both treating of Marivs Prrs- 


cus; the fourth and ninth epiſtles of the third 
book, containing the accuſation againſt Cmcn.1vs 


CLassicuvs; the firſt and fixth epiftles of the fourth 


book; the ſixth and eighteenth epiſtles of the fifth 
book; the fifteenth, thirty ſixth, and fortieth epil- 
tles of the ninth book, all treating of his journey in- 
to Tyſcany, and his reſidence there. F rom an ex- 
preſſion in one of his letters, we may aſcertain theſe 
dates. Cum publicum opus mea pecunid inchoaturus in 
Thuſcos excurriſſem, accepto, ut præſectus erarit, com- 


444 — 


meati; legati provincie Buetice queſturi de pr oconſuratn 
Cc CLassIct advocatum me a ſenatu petierunt *. 


On the calends of September C. Prixivs Secunpus 


were appointed conſuls *. Upon this occaſion, PLixy 


ſpoke his panegyric in the ſcnate, as the uſual ſpcech 
of thanks to the emperor for the honour of the con- 
ſulſhip. He was three days in ſpeaking it, Nepe 


quam iu ſenatu quoque, bi perpeti neceſſe erat, gravart 


tamen vel puncto temperis folebamns, cam en 3 my po: 
qui recitare, et qu andire tridun D. int, mnveniunt! 


TEMTF- 4 


Two poets of conſiderable reputation died this 
year, Sitivs Iraricvs, and Makriar. The for- 


mer died rich, at one of his country ſeats near Naples *, 


The latter ended his life at BH in Spain. 


The year concluded with the conſulſhip of Tris 


FEROx, and Acvurivs NERVA, V ho where choſ len on 
the calends of November. 


Txajan, in the year of Rome cight kindred and 
fifty three, began the Dacian war : "he commanded 


a Lib. 3. Ep. 4. I Nondum biennium compleran us in cffci0 


laboriofi imo et maximo,. quum Ft nobis, eptime 557 Ac hm, for ti{/tine 


27 PEratorum,. conſulatum of tu ii, ut ad Jumm UN Pour "em gloria (e. 


leritatis accederet, And again, 1//ud wor gu am mnfigne, gi Is Us 
© 75 7 
prefect #15 @rario 3 ante zuν,ju fcc, Hare. n dec 75 ti 2 
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pleated their ſecond year as prefects of the treaſury, 2% 6 
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1 his army in perſon, having been bred up, even from 
1 his infancy, to arms *. 
pix goes While the emperor was in Dacia, PLINY riſited 
7:2. Comum, and gave a large contribution towards erect- 
un Tiber. ing a public ſchool there, He went afterwards into 
7 Poles writ. Tſcany, and was er at the dedication of a tem- 
{| reninthe ple, which he had begun the preceding year at Tifer- 
Vier 353. zum Tiberinum. Both theſe particulars may be de- 
=_ duced from the thirteenth epiſtle of the fourth 
5 bock: to this year the date of that letter may be 
aſcertained. _ 
The laſt epiſtle of the fourth book may be alſo 
affixed to this year, as it deſcribes to Licinius SuRA 
1 an account of a ſpring near Comum, that ebbs and 
in flows regularly three times in a day, 
1 At PlIxx's return to Rome he was one of the ad- 
vocates for Julius Bassus, who was accuſed of evil 
adminiſtration during his proconſulſtip in Bithynia; 
| fo that in this year we may date the ninth epiſtle of = 
= --: the fourth book, which 8 a very Partien ac- 
in} c. count of that cauſe. 
ix In the following year © PLINy was an advocate for 
8 | Ruyvs VakExus, who had ſucceeded Bassvs in the 
1 oxonſulſhip of Bithynia, The cauſe was reſpited till 
i the emperor's return from Dacia. 
epiftles In this year may be dated the twentieth epiſtle of 
w. the fifth book, the fifth epiſtle of the ſixth book, and 
= the ſixth epiſtle of the ſeventh book. = 5 
In the year eight hundred and fifty five Tac 
| Jan entered into his fifth confulſhip. L. Aeprivs 
| Max1Mvus was his collegue. Maximus had par- 


ticularly ignalized | himſelt 1 in the Dacian war. 0 


2 Vide anegyric. ca 13 and 14. 5 
Dons ap. "TAU. Ce 8 
The emperor returned in the year fifty five: and upon ac- 
count of his ſucceſſes over the Pannonians and the Dacians, a 
Fon was decreed to him, At the ſame time he was ſurnamed 
AEICUS, 5 | nn % 


a Y 
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= the emperor's return from Dacia, PLiny met him at 
CTCentumcellæ, where TRA JAN had begun a moſt mag- xv a 
nificent harbour. e 
Soon afterwards PLiny was deputed with conſular He is ſent to 
power, as lieutenant and proprætor of the provinces — 
of Bithynia and Pontus, and the — of the By- 
Zantines. 
The letters of this year, which are not ſpecified The epifte : 
in the tenth book, are epiſtle the eighth of the fourth evendss. 5 
book, and epiſtle the thirty firſt of the fixth book : 
the former of which is a letter of thanks to ARRI 
Aus for his congratulation on PLIxx's promotion to 
the augurſhip : which office was become vacant by 
the death of Sextus Julius FrRonTiNUus, the parti- 
cular friend of Privy, and one of the hon oped 8 . 
chief favourites. C 
When you read the tenth book, I hope you will f 
think, that I have omitted no circumſtance relating to | 


. IF , : N FRY * 4 
1 5 0 yr 8 ao bent * 
a 9932 2 


PIE — ” — — be — 


CAS 


Piixy during his reſidence in Bithynia *. For that — 
particular period, I refer you to the ſeries of let- = 
ters between him, and his imperial maſter. After Few anec- — | 
his return into Italy few anecdotes of him are to be dotes tobe | 


found of him 
found. He ſeems, my CHARLES, to have paſſed atter his re- 


the later ſcenes of his life in the manner I could wm [ 
wiſh to pals my own: In retirement, amidſt his 1 


15 family and friends; at a diſtance from courts and „ C 
3 ſenates; far withdrawn from noiſe and oftentation; ; 
. happy amidſt the tweets of rural caſe and domeſtic 


PEO! 
06; The ark Torts by the world forgot.” 


Not aboye one or two of PlIxx's epi es are evi- 
dential proofs of his return. In the tenth epiltle of | 


8 his charafte r in the obſervations on the 19h epiltle of : 
Book . 


| b pray went into Bich ma i A, 'V, 8 A bop. He returned from 
chence A. U. C Fo 3 | ; 
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ran An ESSAY on the 
5 the ſixth book he mentions the tomb of VEROINI“ 5 
Y vs Rvevs, which, he ſays, was unfiniſhed, although 1 5 
.  Rvuyvs had been dead ten years *. Rufus died in 2 

the year of Rome eight hundred and forty nine, which 


fixes that epiſtle, and proves PLiny to have been a- + 
live in the year eight hundred and fifty nine“. = 


1% Perhaps we may date in the ſame year his epiſtle to 5 
= :---  Caninivs , whom he applauds for his intentions of 
„ Writing a Greek poem on the Dacian war. TRAJan's 


laſt triumph over the Dacians was in the year eight 

hundred and fifty eight; a year after PLIxx's return 
=_ from Bithymia: ſo that we may certainly fix the epi- 
1 tle to that, or the ſubſequent . 


1 Paar No other records are to be gathered of him from 
fr. his own works. Casstobokus mentions him in the 
1 — conſulſhip of Locies PuBLicivs CEtLsus II. and 
= __ CLopivs CRISPIN US“. His words are, His conſuli- 
f b 5 bus, PIN IVS Satt Novocomenſi s orator et hiſtori- 


15 cus 2 nis habetur, 011 jus Tngent plurima opera ex- 
=: _ #ant. If this authority may be depended upon, 
dim reached the fifty firſt, or fifty ſecond year of 
| =. his age : but how much longer he lived, or in what 
3 manner, or in what part 0 Hah he dicd, 15 entirely 5 


"Ig «4.512 UNKNOWN.” 
|| _ It may not be improper now to ſpeak of this 5 
I tranſlation, begun long ago, frequently laid aſide, 


and interrupted. But as PLiny has ever been one 
of my favourite authors, I conſtantly reſumed my 
taſk, not only with great pleaſure, but with a parti- 
cular e in 8 of giving you, one 1 


OM 82397. 274 ig natio cui mi 5 100 3 1 gunum ve— 
bin: 155 nee. Umpue cr marem [+, ne 7171 lo, ene nomine jacere, &C: 


b PLINY was then in the forty ſixth, or on: ſeventh your of 
his. age. | 


Lib. 8. Ep. . U. C. 864. 58 5 
In the cighth exiſte of the fifth book we ſhalt Rod” ae. 
| Co F17 "0, and fevcrai other friends of PL Ix V. had adviſed him to 
employ his thoughts 1 in writing biftory ; and, according t to Ca 8 
 $:0P0RUS, he pat] the advice into exccution, 
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or other, this public teſtimony of my affection. That 
time is come, and if the obſervations, which I have 
ſubjoined to each epiſtle, may prove to you of any 
uſe or entertainment, the utmoſt of my ambition is ; 
fully anſwered; fince the work itſelf proceeds from 1 
FF: novain oftentarion of learning, or reſtleſs thirſt of : } 
fame. On the contrary, Telteem it but as a trifle; | 
| | i 
| 


the amuſement of my leiſure hours; the Offspring 
of winter evenings paſſed in the country; and the 
effect of that retirement and inactivity, from which 
E I am ſcarce ever drawn, but with the utmoſt reluct- 
aancec. May you move in a more diſtinguiſhed ſphere ! I 
or if you chuſe the otium, be it cum dignitate ;, etiam = 
cum maxima ſuperior to the pride of courts, equally = 
ſuperior to affected patriotiſm ; not to be dazzled by 1 
immediate honours; not to be miſguided by too di- | 4 
ſtant proſpects. Riſe, my CuaRLE. 8, à right honeſt, j 
preferably to a right honourable man. But private — 
wiſhes, and paternal tenderneſs are growing upon = 
me. Let us quit the theme, and let us return to f 
my tranſlation of PLINr. „ ; 
' You will find me often, perhaps too "often; com- Of the or. 
plaining of the order and diſpoßition, in which Prr- ebene 1 
x v's letters are placed. The connexions between Prixv's 
the epiſtles on the ſame ſubject are fo entirely broken, pille. 


n 0 Y F . 
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that the beauty and inſtruction of the narrative are 
© utterly deſtroyed. It is probable, that the whole 

collection is not come down to us: and we have 
} oreat reaſon to regret, that not one epiſtle of any of 
his correſpondents, LRA excepted, has reached 


our times. Under theſe, and other diſadvantages, 
the works of the younger PIN V have appeared. IIe 
is in a manner eclipſed by the greater name of CI- 
cERO; and the character of Fs uncle, the elder 
 PLiny, by being more known, and more celebrated, 
has been of diſadvantageous conlequence to the ne- 
phew. Doctor MipprEron, in his life of TuLLy, 
exerts himſelf with ſeverity againſt the ſtyle, and 
Gp oh writings 


LXXIV 


writings of our author. A blow from ſuch a hand 
is of fatal conſequence, Homex tells us, that when 


An ESSAY on the 


NEpTUNE exerted his celeſtial power, when a deity 


interpoſed, even HtecTor was knocked down. We 


may ſuppoſe, that theſe heathen deities, like mortal 


men, were partial. They had their favourites, and, 


at any rate, thoſe favourites were to be ſupported, ſo 
as to appear in vulnerable, and almoſt immortal. 
But PLiny muſt not die, becauſe Cictro muſt live. 


Vivat uterque. They were two illuſtrious Romans, 


_ each differently great. 


If any future editor were to range Plixv's epiſtles 


in another diſpoſition from that, in which they have 


hitherto been compiled, he might divide the nine firſt 
books into four claſſes: one of which might contain 
all the letters relating to the Roman ſenate, and the 
ſeveral laws and privileges at Rome, either hinted at, 
or more fully expatiated on in the epiſtles. A ſecond _ 


_ claſs might comprehend all ſuch letters, as treat up- 


on orator y, ſtyle, tranſlation, and the different man- 5 
ner of writing. The third might include the cha- 


klacters of particular perſons, and the deſcription of 
particular places. The fourth might be aſſigned not _ 
only to his letters of politeneſs, his family epiſtles, 
and the anecdotes of himſelf, but to the more trifling 
| ſubjects, that have engaged his leifure hours. Among 
| thoſe oug!.t to be inferted his poetical pieces, which 


are rather a blemiſh, than an honour to his character. 
This fourth diviſion might poſſibly be the largeſt : 


but in it would appear ſuch a fund of nobleneſs and 
generoſity, as might well compenſate the diſappoint- 
ment in ſometimes finding him ſo far led aſtray from 
his dignity and ſerious manner of writing, that a 
poet would probably compare him to a ſilk worm, 
which, after having done an admirable and uſeful 
| work, turns herſelf into a butterfly. But amidſt all 


his trifles, he {till maintains elegance and politeneſs ; 


and anyaſt all his Nane he never fails to illuſtrate, 


nay | 


LIFE of PLINY, 
nay even to magnify the accompliſhments of his 
friends. Such a diſpoſition, uugis et vanitate non ob- 
iantibus, is a ſtrong inſtance of a moſt excellent 
= heart. _ - 

4 1 ſhall detain you no longer from the epiſtles them- 
ſelves, than to aſſure you, that, whatever difficulty 
I have experienced in wording the tranſlation, it is 
much more difficult to find expreſſions adequate to 
the paternal tenderneſs, with which I am, my dear 
CHARLES, N > 1 ek 
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Your affectionate FarnER, 


A * 


Leiceſter Fields, . ian 
Jan. 27, 1750 1. e and * firſt, and a truth 
your faithfulleſt Friend 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 


BOOK 2 
EPISTLE 1. 


PLINY 7 8 E * X [TIUS Can Us: 


2) up thoſe letters, which 1 have written 


ed your commands, without paying the 


5 | leaſt regard to the order of time, they 
not 3 deſigned as a hiſtory. I have placed them 

together, as they happened to come to my hands. I 
: hope neither you will repent of your advice, nor I of 
my compliance; the conſequence of which will be, 
that I muſt enquire for ſuch of my letters, as are 
ſcattered abroad; and if I write any more hereafter, | 


they ſhall certainly be pgs. F ,, 
© * 8 L R- 


oh EE IRS —— —— — 


3 * 


. Wl att, 1s. ne tie 6 et 2 J 2 
4 Dn lk e * 


O U have alk entreated 1 me, to gather 


with any degree of accuracy, and to 
give them to the public. I have obey- 


—— — —ͤ— — 
2 


— 


ee. 


which he had retained copies. 


PLINYs EPISTLES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
The firſt epiſtle, the introductory preface to all the reſt, 


is a demonſtration, that PLINY publiſhed his letters, not 
from any vain motion of his own heart, but at the repeated 


ſolicitation of SEPTITIUs. Freguenter hartatus es : you 
& have perpetually been preſſing me.” Certainly the reſt of 
 PLiny's friends joined in the fame requeſt, not ſa much 
perhaps with a view to the honour of the perſon, who wrote 
the letters, as to the honour of the perſons, to whom they 
were written. There is an irreſiſtible pride in ang the fa- 
vourite of a great and an eminent man. His ſmiles, li 
the beams of the ſun, ripen and bring forward all, upon 
whom they ſhine : like the ſun too, they often ſhine, upon 
the good and bad without diſtinction ; for it ſometimes hap- 
| Pens, that fancy, whim, indolence, or ſome worſe, cauſe, 
have ſo great a ſhare, and are ſo unaccountably prevalent in 
the choice of friends and companions, that we ſee brave 
men inſulted by cowards, wiſe men directed by fools, and 
honeſt men guided by knaves. But PLiny was governed 
neither by paſſion nor prejudice in the choice of his favour-- 
ites. He judged with coolneſs and deliberation. He had 
obtained a thorough knowledge of the world. He was not 
only learned in books, but in men; a kind of learning 
more difficult and more uſeful even than philoſophy. p. 
Quæ adhuc neglectæ jacent requiram : I muſt look after 


&« ſuch letters, as have hitherto been neglected.“ This 


more literal conſtruction may poflibly convey the exacter 
meaning of our author. He alludes perhaps to letters, 
_ which he had long ſince thrown aſide and neglected, but of 
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OINCEl foreſee your return will not be ſo ſoon 
D as you propoſed, I now fend the book, which 1 
promiſed you in ſome of my former letters. Uſe me 
as you have hitherto done; not only read my work, 
but correct it. I am more earneſt in this requeſt, be- 
% l 


es, like 
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B O OR I. = 
F cauſe, none of my works appear to me to have been | 
written throughout, in the {fame ſtyle and manner: 

: for I have endeavoured to imitate DEMOSTHENES, | 
who was always your favourite, and CaLvus, who is 
lately become mine. However, my imitations are 

_ confined merely to the oratorical figures of their ſtyle ; _ 
for the ſpirit of ſuch men can be equalled only by 
thoſe to whom the Gods have given an equal genius. 
The ſubject itſelf (excuſe the arrogance of the expreſ- 
ſion) favoured ſuch a kind of emulation. The whole 
difficulty lay in a certain vehemence of ſpeech, which 

was very neceſſary to rouze a man, if I am to be rouz- 

ed, ſunk by long diſuſe into lethargic indolence. 

| However I did not avoid thoſe gentler flowers of rhe- 

toric, which our countryman TurLy ſo often makes 
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uuʒſe of, whenever ſuch ornaments were ſeaſonable, and 3 
x did not carry me too much out of my way. My a aim | 
4 was to be ſharp, not ill-natured. 5 5 
| Imagine not from hence, that I am beſpeaking your — 

5 favour. But, thus far I will confeſs, in hopes to pro- 


voke your criticiſms, that my friends and I, if your 
approbation attends our partiality, ſhall make no diffi- 

culty to ſubmit this piece to the world: for certainly 

= ſomething muſt be publiſhed, and I could wiſh it were 
= this work, (you hear the wiſh of lazineſs) becauſe it ien 
= ready: there are ſeveral reaſons for publiſhing ſome- = 

thing; chiefly, as there is a great demand made for 

my writings, (although they have already loft the 
charm of novelty,) unleſs the bookſellers ſay fo to flat- 
ter me. But if their flattery incites me to a cloſer 
2 of my ſtudies, let them fatter on. Adieu. 5 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Wolle . * the public ſhould, like old, be tried 


7 in the fire: if the metal is pure, it wal come out ſhin- 
ing and unhurt ; if baſe, let it periſh in the flames. But 
pride has ſo univerſal an aſcendant over the minds of moſt 
8 and of authors in particular, that they chuſe rather to 


fall 


NH 
| 
| 


PLINYs EPISTLES. 


fall a ſacrihce to public cenſure, than to enjoy the advantages 


of private advice. In converſation a man will expoſe his 
thoughts treely to his friends, and cautiouſly to his foes ; but 


when he commits thoſe faults to writing, and from thence to 


the preſs, he generally puts friends and enemies upon the 
fame footing, conſults neither the one nor the other, but 


appears at once to them both with all his rmper fettions on his 
bead. This falſe conduct can ariſe only from vanity and 
ſelf.conceit. In converſation a coxcomb may meet with ad- 
verſaries rcady and able to conteſt with him, but in writing 
he has the held to himſelf; no body can enter his cloſet, no 
body can {top his pen ; he goes on in triumph, and he takes 
his rank accordingly in the temple of Fame. But the mind of 
PLtxy is clear from theſe errors of preſumption ; he is devoid 
of pride and ſtiff opinion; he is deſirous of inſtruction and 
advice, and is willing to receive all the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, eſpecially of Ax RIAN us, whoſe criticiſms had pro- 

bably been of benefit to him before. Hunc rogo ex con ſuetu- 


dine tud, et legas et emendes : © treat me with your uſual 


< friendſhip, read my work, and correct it.” 
The work, that PLINVY hints at here, was an oration, 
which he was preſſed to publiſh, in defence of AcciA VA- 
RIOLA, a lady of great quality, of whom he ſpeaks in the 
thirty third epiſtle of the ſixth book. But he was diffident 
of this particular performance, becauſe it was a new at- 
tempt. It was written in imitation of DEMOSTHERNEs, 
whoſe ſtyle and manner was full of fire and force. QuiN-_ 
 TILIAN calls that celebrated Grecian, longe princeps oratorum * 
the ſhining prince of orators, and he bears that character 
to this day. | | 


 SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS 8 out very juſtly the 


different characters of CIcERO and DEMOSTHENES, where 
he fays 7raſcitur ut DEMOSTHENES, perſuadet ut T ULLI- 
Vs: © in his anger he is DEMosTHENES, in his eloquence | 
he is TuLLy.” The one drives rapidly, the other leads 


gently. The one burſts out like a torrent, in found and 


vehemence; the other glides ſwiftly along like a beautiful 

ſtream, always clear and full, always Fi 

_ Plixy therefore ſhews a remarkable niceneſs of judgement, 

to mix the poliſhed diale&t of CicERo with the rougher 

energy of DEMOSTHENES, and like a ſkilful architect makes 5 
his building at once both of ornament and uſe, 


rong and gentle. 
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OR I. 
Cal vus was an orator of the ſame turn and diſpoſition 
with DEMOSTHENEsS; but TULLY is of opinion, that he 
wanted force; for ſpeaking of him in a letter to "I'REBON1- 
US, he ſays, mult erant ei et reconditæ literæ, vis non erat : 
* he had much and deep learning, but wanted energy: 
but adds immediately after, de Judicio ejus valde ext 2 
benz : I ö had the higheſt opinion of his judgment.“ It 
is impoſhble not to be curious after any man, whom PLINY 
honoured with his imitation; but time has cruelly ſwallowed 
up the orations of PLINY himſelf, the panegyric on TRA 
| JAN excepted, and has devoured thoſs of Cl vos likewiſe. 
All we can know of him is from thoſe places, where he is 
nw and then mentioned by different authors. AvLvus 


GELLius, Ovrp, PROPERTIVS, and Ho RACE ſpeak of 


him as a poet; but we muſt here view him in the light of 


an orator; and we ſhall find him often mentioned as ſuch 
by TULLY, SENECA, and QUINTILIAN : the latter of 


whom ſpeaks of his eloquence thus, E/? ei et fandta et gravis 
oratio, et caſligata, et frequenter vehemens quoque. Imitator eff 


autem Atticorum, Fecitgue illi properata mors injuriam, ſi quid 5 


adjecturus, non ft quid detracturus fuit : His language is 
„ ſolemn, and weighty, chaſte, and ſometimes vehement. 


« He imitated the Attic manner; and death could only 
„ do him an injury, if he deſigned to make additions, 


not if he intended to expunge any part of his works.” 


In the dialogus de oratoribus vulgarly attributed to Tacitus, 85 


but generally thought to be QUINTILIAN's, he is likewiſe 


ſpoken of, but not with ſo high a degree of reputation. 
Upon the whole CAlvus ſcarce appears in the firſt claſs of 
_ orators, but may rather be compared, as Loxcinvus ſays of 


HyPERIDEs, to a champion, who, though not chief in 


| each of the five ſorts of exerciſes ſingly, yet exceeded the 


common rate of wreſtlers in them all together. 


Acres enim eſſe, non triſtes volebamus : I would be ſharp, 0 
« not ill- natured:“ or in the words of HAMLET, let me 


« ſpeak daggers, but uſe none.” Good nature, the cha- 


racteriſtic of Privy, may be Tru | in this ſentence much to 
his honour, He was engaged in a cauſe, where the ſtrong- 
_ eſt invectives might not only have been juſtified, but were 
almoſt neceſſary. A lady of high rank, both by birth and 
marriage, had been cheated of her fortune by an old doat- 


ing father, who at fourſcore tottered into the bands of ma- 


trimony, to the damage and dif-inheritance of his ney child. 
Tk - Pliny 


PLINYs EPISTLES. 


PIN undertook her cauſe: it was heard in the courts of 
the centumviri, where he conquered in the moſt triumphant 


manner ; but in his conqueſt ſhewed mercy, and in his tri- 


umph avoided cruelty. He was acer, but not triſtis, and 
ſcorned to buy the greateſt applauſe, by the leaſt malevo- 


lence : he laſhed the youthful inamorato, but ſpared the 
grey-headed father ; remembring, that he was advocate for 
a daughter, whoſe filial piety, at the ſame time that it hin- 
dered her not from juſtice, debarred her from revenge. 
Whatever elſe might be ſaid on this occaſion will come 


| more proper under the thirty third 28 of the ſixch book. 


E RIS T-L-E I. 


PLIN Y 70 Caninius R UF vs. 


T E L L me what are you doing at Comum; 


Comum equally the object of our delight! 
Tell me ſome news of that enchanting villa; of 


the gallery, where it is always ſpring ; of the plane 
trees, which ſpread themſelves moſt diffuſively; of 
the green enamelled banks of your canal; of your 
lake ſituated for pleaſure and for uſe; of your place 


for exerciſe, the ground of which is ſoft, and yet 


ſolid; of your bath open to the ſun on every fide; 
of your various dining rooms, ſuited to a larger or 


leſſer company; of your bed-chambers made tor re- 
poſe both by day and night. Say, are you wholly 


engaged by theie beauties, and do they ſhare you by 
turns? or are vou called from them, as uſual, by 
frequent excurſions to your family affairs? If cheſe 
beauties entirely poſſeſs you, then is your happineſs 
complete: but if not, then are you one of many 
in the ſame miſerable ſituation. Come, my friend, 
it is high time, leave low and ſordid cares to others: 
and apply your mind entirely to your ſtudies in the 
N deep receſs of ſuch an undiſturbed retreat: let this be 
your bulineſs and your recreation; your labour and 
Your relt 3 the objeet of your waking thoughts * 8 
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of your dreams. Plan out and compoſe ſome work, 


that may ever belong to you: for your other poflei- 
fions will frequently change maſters, but this will be 
always your own. I know the ſoul I exhort, I know 
the genius L ſpeak. to. Let me ſee you endeavour to 
appear as great in your own eye, as you certainly will 


in the eye of others, when once you become conſcious 


of your own abilities. Farcwell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Whoever has a deſire to learn the art of als without. 
inſincerity, of obliging without meanneſs, and of delighting 
the paſſions, without flattering the vices, will find that art 
F nuates himſelf into his friend, 

by touching elegantly upon every particular beauty belong- | 


in this letter. Our author inſi 


ing to the country ſeat of Rur us. He begins his letter 


with a ſet of queſtions, that are ſo many pictures of the 
place. They are drawn in miniature, and ſhew exquiſite 


{kill in the painter : the invention is nice, the exprefſion 


delicate, and the colouring agreeable to the whole. The 5 


obſervations, that are made in conſequence of ſuch originals, 


may be looked upon as frames, which are intended as orna- 
mental additions to pieces of infinite more value than tha 
: frames themſelves. 5 
In the territories of — lived Commits at in the 
city of Comum PLiny was born; and though it is ſcarce 
poſſible not to have a partiality for our birth place, be it 
where it will, yet PLiny ſhews his paſſion for Comum to 


ariſe only for the beauty of the ſituation, the temperature 


of the air, and the various and elegant improvements made 
there by CAN INIUS. He calls it þ hard amaerntffimun : 
© a villa filled with charms :”” nor can imagination form 4 
more delighful place, than the open gallery, which he ſpcaks 
of, verna ſemper : * where it was perpetual ſpring.” 


S 


The next enquiry he makes is after a ſhady grove of plane _ 
trees: Quid Wella opacifſimus ? The plane tree was in 
high eſteem amongſt the antients, as We may learn from 


Mr. EVELYN, whoſe ſtile 3 18 Particular, but whoſe account 


$6  Platanus (fays he) that ſo beautifal ind precious! tree 5 


00 doated on by XERXES, that ETIA& and other authors . 
| | F - 3 | | , Cs eil 
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tell us, he made halt, and ſtopt his prodigious army of 
ſoveriteen hundred thoikknd ſoldiers, which even covered 
the ſea, exhauſted rivers, and thruſt mount Athos from 
the continent, to admire the pulchritude and procerity of 
one of theſe goodly trees, and became ſo fond of it, that 1 
ſpoiling bath himſe If, his concubines, and great perſons, of WW 
all their jewels, he covered it with gold, gems, neck- 7 
laces, ſcarfs, and bracelets, and infinite riches : in ſum 
was ſo enamoured of it, that for ſome days, neither the 
concernment of his grand expedition, nor intereſt of ho- | 
nour, nor the neceſſary motion of his portentous army FJ 
could perſuade him from it. He ſtyled it his minion, his 
& miſtreſs, his goddeſs : and when he was forced to part IN 
* from it, he cauſed the figure of it to be ſtamped in a & 
medal of gold, which he continually wore about him. 
Wherever they built their ſumptuous and magnificent 
colleges for the exerciſe of youth in gymnaſtics, as riding, 
ſhooting, wreſtling, running, Sc. (like our French academies) 
and where the graver philoſophers alſo met to converſe | 
together and improve their ſtudies, betwixt the & and 
ſubdiales ambulatiines, (which were porticos open to the 
air,) they planted groves and walks of platans to refreſh | 
and ſhade the pale/trite, as you have them deſcribed by 
« VIitRvuvivs, lib. 5. cap. 11. and as CLaunpius PER- 
RAe has aſſiſted the text with a figure or ichnographical 
« plot, Theſe trees the Romans firſt brought out of the 
« Levant, and cultivated with ſo much induſtry and coſt, 
6e for their ſtately and proud head only, that great orators 
and ſtateſmen, CIcERO and HoRTENsIUs, would ex- 
1 change now and then a turn at the bar, that they might 
have the pleaſure to ſtep to their villas, and refreſh ,their 
e platans, which they would often irrigate with wine, in: 
[ ſtead of water, and fo prized the very ſhadow of it, that 7 
* c when afterwards they tranſplanted them to France, the * 
c exacted a tribute of any of the natives, who ſhould pre- * 
=: « ſume but to put his head under it. PL IN x tells us, there is 
| <& no tree whatſoever, which ſo well defends us from the: 
« heat of ſummer, nor that admits it more kindly in winter 
and for our encouragement, I do upon experience aſſure 
you, that they will flouriſh and abide, without any more 
trouble, than frequent and plentiful watering, which from 
ce their youth they exceſſively delight in, and gratefully 7 
60 acknowledge by their gown accordingly.” a, 
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Duid Euripus viridis et gemmens? ©. The green enamelled 


& banks of your canal.” The Euripi were open aqueducts, 


which-could be filled or emptied at pleaſure. They derived 


their name from a narrow fea between Eubea and Bwotia, 
that ebbs and flows ſeven times in four and twenty hours. 
They were made with great art, and when they were not 


filled with water, the bottom appeared green, and the banks 
adorned with flowers. The Circus at Rome, where the ſea- 
fights were repreſented, was {upplied in the ſame manner b 


canals called Euripi. When the Naumachi were exhibited, 
the Circus was filled with water from the Zuripi, which lat- 
ter then remained dry; but when the naval ſports were 
ended, the water was turned back again into the Euripi, 
and the bottom of the Circus remained dry. But the expreſ- 
ſion viridis et gemmeus may poſſibly bear another ſignifica- 


tion. The gemmeus might be owing to the refraction of the 
rays of light through the tranſparent ſtream, which made it 
appear like a diamond with a clear' water; and the bottom 


of it was the foil: if fo, this could happen only when it 

was full, and in a proper motion, which MY and 
1 ſcattered the rays more. : 
The philofophy of it ſtands thus. The rays. of light, 
paſſing through any medium, are refracted according to the 
denſity and tranſparency of it; on which account all pel- 
Jucid gems have a luſtre in proportion to their denſity. 
For this reaſon, the rays of light reflected from a ſolid ſur- 


face, and refracted through the water, will give a luſtre 


like a gem, and are collected, when the baſon is full, into 
a brighter focus, than they can be from reflexion only, 
| when the baſon is empty, in the different proportion, 
which water bears to airs Which is as eight hundred and 
fifty to one. 


Duid ſabjectus et fer dens 5 2 cc Os 1 ſituated 60 or 


cc pleaſure and for uſe.” We may judge from this queſtion, 
that the lake was at ſome diſtance from the houſe, far 
enough to afford an agreeable proſpect, and near enough to 
| ſerve all the uſes of the family. The Euripus probably fell 
into it, and the grove of Platans ſurrounded the borders ; 


ſo that if we take the whole together, it ſeems to anſwer 


the place, to which Mr. DRYDEN conduct his fool of 
: Habure. | „„ rr et 
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Where in a all defended by a wood 


Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal flood, 
By w hich an alabaſter fountain ſtood. 


Duid illa mollis et tamen folida geftatio 2 „ Your riding 


*& place, the ground of which is ſo ſoft, and yet fo firm.” 
The Romans were fond of exerciſe, and were ſenſible, how 


conducive it was to health: they took care to have at their 
country ſeats a covered place, or houſe, in which they 
could either ride on horſeback, or be carried in a chariot, 
whenever the extremity of weather put a ſtop to all exer- 


ciſe abroad. "This was called geſtatio, and had ſo far a re- 
| ſemblance to the riding houſes of theſe days, that it was 


built up, and cloſed on both ſides, to keep out the ſun in 
ſummer, and the rain in winter. 


An, ut ſolebas, intentione rei familiaris cbeunde, uri ex- 
cur ſionibus avocaris? Are you, as uſual, perpetually inter- 
rupted by the avocation of family employments 2 PLINY 
is very apprehenſive, that the private affairs of CANIN1US, 


of whoſe genius and capacity he has the higheſt opinion, 


may divert him from the enjoyment of his ſtudics : he there- 


| fore adviſes his friend to quit all buſineſs ; and to ſet about 
ſome work of immortality, Which reminds us of what 
HORAGE ſays upon this head to JuLivs FLoRUS : 


Non 1ibi parvum 
: Ingenium, non incultum eſt, nec turpiter hirtum, 
Seu linguam cauſis acuis, ſeu civica Jura 
 Reſpondere paras, ſeu condis et carmen, 
Prima feres ederæ victricis præmia. Quod ſi 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinguere poſſes ; ; 
Quo te ceeleftis ſapientia duceret, nds EN; 
Hloc opus, hoc ſtudium parvi properemus et anpli, 
"017 patrig Volume, 2 nobis vivere cari. 


Not ſmall, nor rude, the genius you may boaſt, 
Nor is it, like the roſe, *midſt brambles loft. 

If thy keen tongue defends our country's richts, 3 
Or gentler verſe thy vacant muſe indites, 

W hate'er thy eloquence, whate'er thy ſong, 
Jo thee the ne and the wreaths belong: 


But 


Wn mL Ken ak: ai N "ou 


BD © DK ; 
But could the ſeeds of dull and fruitle(s care 
Deſert thy breaſt, nor trifles enter there, 
Wiſdom would point to happineſs the road, 
Nor couldft thou fail to follow where ſhe trod. 
By arts like theſe, his actions fill muſt move, 
Who ſecks his own content, or country 's love. 


PLiny had certainly his eye to this paſſage in 8 
when he writ to CANIN TUS; or at leaſt we may aſſure our- 
ſelves, that where theſe two authors agree in one and the 


ſame thought, it muſt be excellent, and like true gold, per- 


fectly Kerk 2 Whatever! image be Rtaraped upon it. 


EPISTLE IV. 


Prikv 10 POMPFPIA CE FLERINA, his mo- 


ther In law 


R O A among all my Ee, (for 1 ang not 
now refer to any of yours) I fix upon my laſt, 


though 1 it is ſhort and of an old date, to convince | 
you, "how much I am captivated with the vaſt afflu- 
ence of beauties in your ſeveral country houſes at 
Ocriculun, Nornium, Carſulanum, and at your favou- 
rite Peruſinum; but 5 at Narnium, where 


you have a bath. 


1 have the happineſs to find, that hat look upon 
as my own, is not ſo much mine, as what is really 
yours. The only difference is, that your ſervants are 


more careful of me, and are more buſy about me, 


than my own. The ſame thing may happen to you, 
if you will come lo far out of your road, as to ho- 
nour us with a vilit. It is a journey I wiſh I could in- 
duce you to; firſt, that you may enjoy what is ours, 
as fully as we have enjoyed what is yours; and next, 
chat my ſervants, who wait upon me with an indolence, | 
that almoſt amounts to neglect, may upon your arri- 
val exert themſelves as they ought. Believe me, in- 
dulgence to domeſtics gives them a habit of laying | 
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aſide all reſpect towards their maſters. New objects 
invite them to their duty, and they chuſe to recom- 
mend themſelves rather by their diligence to others, 
than their attendance upon us. Adieu. | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


No picture can give greater delight to the mind, than one, 
where domeſtic happineſs is drawn in full beauty; where 
friendſhip, chearfulneſs, and all the ſocial virtues appear in 
their juſt attitude; where plenty and ceconomy are joined 
hand in hand; and where generofity fits ſmiling at her own | 
gifts. Such a piQure is this epiſtle; it is written to PoM- 
_ PEIA CELERINA, the mother of PLiny's firſt wife. CE- 
LERINA had carried him to her ſeveral country houſes, 
where ſhe had entertained him in the moſt polite manner; 
in a manner ſuitable to his own taſte and diſpoſition. He 
found himſelf more at eaſe with her than at his own houſe: 
her ſervants attended him, her baths refreſhed him, her 
daughter was the object of his love; and to form a juſt idea 
of CELERINA herſelf, we need only remember, that ſhe 
had choſen PLIN for her ſon in law, and when he was ſo, 
knew how to entertain him. Let us now take a view of 
JJ country houſes, Eo EeEEiopimnmnn nia 
Ocriculum was a town in the Apennine lying upon the Fla- 
minian way, juſt below the place, where the Nar falls into 
the Tiber. The territory about it was called Ocriculanum, 
in the ſame manner, as our ſhires take their names generally 
from the chief city in the county; and the inhabitans at 
this day are called Oiricoli. Mr. Appiso in his travels 
ſpeaks of a ruined caſtle in this place, which might poſſhbly _ 
have been the country ſeat of CELERINA. 5 
In that neighbourhood, at about twelve miles diſtance, 
Rood Narnium, the original name of which was Nequinum. 
It was beſieged by the Romans under the conſulſhip of Apu- 
LEIUS; and * Livy fays, it was fo ſituated amidſt rocks 
and inacceſſible mountains, that had not the city been be- 
trayed by two of her own citizens, neither force nor ſtra- 
tagem could have taken it. The Romans gave it the name 
of Narnium from the river Narnia (now called le Negra, or 
the Nar) which runs at the foot of theſe mountains. This 
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this place Lucius, the brother of MARK AnTowy, was 


cc 
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BOOK I. 


muſt have been a very fine ſituation, and perhaps not un- 


like that of Vindſor-Caſtle, where from a great height we 
command a moſt extenſive view, and at the bottom flows 


| one of the fineſt rivers in the world. 


Carſulanum lies in the direct road from Narnium to Peru- 


 fmum. The town itſelf is now quite deſtroyed, and only a . 


ſmall inn remains upon the ſpot, which 1 in remembrance of 
the city is called Car/ula. 


The modern Italian name of Ma mum is Perugia: at 


reduced to great extremity, when he fled from Ocr Avius 


CæsaR, as we learn from FLoRus: * Hunc vero [AN ro- 
II fratrem] jam non privatis, ſed totis ſenatus ſuffragits 
Judicatum heſtem CESAR aggreſſus, intra Peruſiæ muros rede- 
git, compulitque ad extrema deditionis, turpi et nihil non expert 
fame : ++ But CA#sSAR having attacked him (the brother of 
 * ANTONY) who not only by private ſuffrages, but by the 
votes of the whole ſenate, was an adjudged enemy, drove 


( 


him within the walls of Peruſia, and reduced him to all 
cc 


him feel every baſe and ſad variety of wretchedneſs.” _ 
Our author diſcovers throughout this epiſtle that ſweetneſs 


of nature, which rendered him ſo amiable to the age he 


lived 1 in, and made his character ſo ſhining to ſucceeding 


times. It is very certain, the good-natured maſter is often 
leſs carefully attended, although much better beloved, than 
the ill-natured tyrant; mildneſs and indulgence to ſervants 
| ſeldom meeting with thoſe returns of duty and gratitude, 
which might be expected. But PLiny could generouſly 
lay aſide the expectation of receiving any acknowledgment, 


for the inward ſatisfaction of e e it. 


aL Fiori. Lib. iv, cap. v. 


. P 1 8 F L E V. 
PLIny to Vocoxivs Romanvs. 


1D you. ever fre a more daſtardly or mean ſpi- 
rited wretch than Marcus RtecuLvs, ſince the 
death of Douiriax ? during whoſe reign his enor- 
3 mities were not lels than under NeRo's, but they 


were 


the extremities of a ſurrender by a famine, that made 


NE ———————_— 
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were acted more covertly. He began to be afraid, 


that I was angry with him; nor did he judge wrong, 
for I really was angry. He was not only principally 


concerned in the deſtruction of RusTticus ARULE- 


NUS, but he had inſulted him after death, 1 repeat- 
railed 
againſt Rusricus, and called him the ape of the Sto- 


ing and publiſhing a certain book, in which 


ics: and further added, that he was branded with 


the Vitellian ſcar. You are well acquainted with the 
eloquence of Rroulus. He was one day roaring fo 
intemperately againſt HERE N NS SEN RCI, that even 


Merres Carvs ſaid to him, Pray what have yu to 
do with my dead men? Do I meddle with CR assus or 


Camtainus? both whom RecuLus had accuſed in 
Nero's reign. RecuLus imagined, that I took theſe 
things ill; and therefore when he rehearſed his book, 
I was not invited. Beſides, he remembred what a 
thruſt he aimed at me before the centumviri. At the 
rcœqueſt of AxvLenus Rusticus, I was engaged 
there in the cauſe of T1mon's wife ARIONILIL A. 
Rrcurus was on the other fide. In one part of the 
cauſe we, on our fide, relied upon a particular Judge- 
ment given by MzTius Mopksrus, a man of infinite 
worth, but who at that time was ſent into exile by 
DomrtTiIan. Flere you will ſee RecuLvs, PLivy, - 
ſays he, I defire to knew your real opinion of Mopks- 
Tvs ? You perceive my danger, if I had anſwered, 1 
thought him innocent; and my ſhame, if I had an- 
ſwered otherwiſe. 1 verily aink 1 may ſay the Gods | 
Inſpired me upon the Cc: on. I replied, Iwill give 
eu my opinion, if his cas is now to come in judgement be- 
 fere the centumpiri⸗ 22 rejoined he, bu, pray tell 
us, what are no" veal ſentiments of MopesTvus ? It is 
uſual, anſfwe; <1, to examine witneſſes only againſt the | 
accuſed, aud not againſt the condemned. He then begun | 
a third time, Come I quit all other queſtions about Mo- 
' DESTUS; but tell us your opinion of his loyalty © You © 
alk ie, laid, 1, * Ten „ but cannot think it jo : 
uc 
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much as lawful to aſk the node where the perſon is 


already condemned. Here he held his peace; and I 


was praiſed and congratulated for neither hurting my 
character, by what might have been an advantageous, 
but an unjuſt anſwer, nor falling into the ſnare of 
ſo infidious a queſtion, Struck in his conſcience 
with his behaviour towards me, he firſt applies him- 


ſelf to CcILIUSs CELER, and afterwards to Faprus 


JusTvs, that they might reconcile me to him. Nor 


content with that, he comes to SyurINNa; I beſeech 
you, ſays he in the humbleft manner, (for when he is 
frightened, he appears the moſt abject creature ima- 


ginable) 70 go carly to PLiny's houſe, but go as early 
as poſſible, for I am no longer able to bear this uneaſineſs;, 
and by any means contrive, that he be no longer angry 
with me. I was early awake: in the morning ar- 


rives a meſſenger from SPURINNA, to tell me, "Spu- | 
nINNA was juſt coming to me: No, fays I, I will 
w ail upon him. We both met in Livia's porch, as 
we were going to each other. He delivered the meſ- 15 
ſage ſent by REGuLUs, and added his own entreaties 
do induce me to for give him, which was acting a part 
of the higheſt good-nature to the worſt natured man 
alive, Yau yourſelf foal! judge, replied I, what my 
preſent ſituation allows me to ſay to Recuiys: towards 
po it is fit I ſhall have no reſerve: but I expect Mau- 
'  RICvs, (for Maukicus was not yet returned from 
baniſhment) and therefore cannot give a poſitive anſeer, 
either as to my conſent, or refuſal, being determined to att 
as he ſhall direct; for in this affair it becomes . 4 
lead the way, and me to accompany him. 

Not many days after, REcuLus met me in the 
prætor s office, and there, after purſuing me ſome 
time, he begged one word in private. He began by 
 Afaying, that he was afraid I had retained ſome inward 
8 diſguſt towards him, from what he had let drop once 
in the court of the centumviri, when he was engaged in 

a cauſe againſt SATRIUS Rupus and me: his words 


were, : 


15 
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16 PLIN-YS-ET15S TILES: 
were, © SaTrivs and a certain perſon, who vies 
„ with 1 C1CERO, and who ſcorns the eloquence of the 
* preſent age.” I told him, that I now found he 
had ſaid a thing maliciouſly, according to his own 
confeſſion, which I might otherwiſe have conftrued as 
a compliment; for, added I, is is true, and I own 
it that I emulaie CIcERO; and it is as true, that I 
cannot reliſh the eloquence of the preſent age: I hold it 
the height of folly not to copy aſter the beſt originals. 
But fince you can remember ſo well what paſſed in that 
4 cCauſe, pray why do you forget another, in which you 
6 aleed me, what my opinion was of the loyally of Mo- 
N bprxrsrus? Pale as he is by nature, he now grew ten 
| times paler, and with a faultring voice replied, The 
3 queſtion I aſked, was not aimed at you, but at Moprs- 
; ros. Obſerve the cruel temper of the man, who 
frankly owned, that he had endeavoured to wound a 
perſon already in baniſhment. His reaſon for it was 
extraordinary; he ſaid, that in a letter, which was 
read to DoMiTIAN, Mopzsrvs had made uſe of this 
_ expreſſion; + RecuLvs is the greateſt brute, that 
<« walks upon two legs :” it is true MopzsTus had 
written theſe very words. Here I think our diſcourſe 
ended; nor indeed had I a mind to continue it any 
longer, that I might keep myſelf quite free from all 
_ engagements, till Mavur1cus came from baniſhment. is 
— You muſt not imagine from hence, that I am ig- 
norant, how difficult it is to overturn REGLus. He --M 
is rich and powerful; he is reſpected by many; he | 
is feared by more, and fear is generally ſtronger than 
by love. Nevertheleſs, it is poſſible, that ſuch a ſtrong 
building may be reduced to the ground. For the 
” Kindneſs of bad men is uncertain, like themſelves. 
{1 But to repeat what I faid before, I ſtay for Mav- — 
Ricus: He is a man of weight, of prudence, and 
knowledge of the world; one who, by paſt experi- 
_ ence, can meaſure future events: Under his authority, 
kt me do what 1will, Either in carrying on my re- 


ſentment, 
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ſentment, or burying it in x oblivion, I am ſure to 
have reaſon on my ſide. I have writ theſe things to 
you, becauſe, from the mutual friendſhip between 


us, it is proper you ſhould not only know my words 
and actions, but alſo all my deſigns. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This epiſtle to Vocoxnius RomaArus, whoſe character“ 
we ſhall. ſee fully drawn by PLINY himſelf hereafter, ſcems 
to have been written at the beginning of TRAJAN's reign; 

at a time, when PIIN XY was "riſing into favour, and had 
not yet arrived at the meridian of his power: otherwiſe he 
could ſcarce have found the leaſt difficulty in overturning 
 REGuLUs; although he appears, by this letter, to have 
been one of the many worthleſs ſons of fortune, who wal- 
low in riches, and abound with the outward appearance of 
followers and friends. Another reaſon gives room for this 
conjecture; MavRicus had been baniſhed by DomrTian, 
and was not yet returned, although recalled by NRRVA. 
 Mavuricvs was brother to RusTicus ARULENUsS, who 
was put to death in the reign of DomiTian; and the 
panegyric, which he had writ in honour and defence of 
Perus THRASEA was ordered to be burnt. Marcus 
: REcvLvs had an inſuperable averſion to RusTicus (that 
> averſion, which villains conſtantly retain againſt honeſt men) 
and was the ſecret inſtrument of his deſtruction ; but hav- 
ing drawn fo much popular odium upon himſelf in the 
time of NERO, by his barefaced and cruel proſecution of 
__ CRrassvs and ORPHITUs, he was now reſolved to pro- 
Ceed with more caution and hyprocriſy, and, like an expe- 
L rienced ſtateſman, to deal forth his laughter from behind 
the ſkreen. Sacred CæsAR therefore was the butcher, and 
_ REGULvUs only provided a knife for the execution. Cx- 
SAR could do no wrong; therefore REGULUs was fafe : 
CxSAR * * * X hut let us haſten to the account, which | 
Taclrus gives of this Arulenian tragedy. 45 += 
» Legimus cum ARULENO RusTico PzxTus Tara A, 
HERENN1O SENECIONL PrrsCUs HELVIiDIUs laudati Heut, 
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PLINYs IS TL 8. 
capitale fuiſſe: neque in ipſos modo auclfores, fed in libros guy 
que eorum ſævitum, delegato triumviris miniſterio, ut monu- 
menta clariſſumorum ingeniorum in comitio ac foro urerentur, 
Scilicet illo igne vocem populi Romani et libertatem ſenatiis, et 
conſcientiam generis human aboleri arbitrabantur, expulſis in- 
ſuper ſapientiæ profeſſoribus, atque omni bona arte in exſilium 
acta, ne quid uſquam honęſtum occurreret. Dedimus profects 
grande patientiæ documentum; et ficut vetus @tas vidit, quid 
ultimum in libertate eſſet, ita nos quid in fervitute, ademto per 
inquiſitiones et loguendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quo- 


que ipſam cum voce perdid Hemus, fr tam in noſtrd poteſtate Met 


vie, quam tacere. 
O Our hiſtory ſays, that Akvianvs RusT1cvs and Hx- 


RENNIUS SENECIO were put to death for celebrating 
the praiſes of PxTus ThRASEA, and PRIScuSs HEI 


cc 
« 


„ yip1vs. This cruelty was not only extended againſt 


cc 
46 
ce 


the authors themſelves, but alſo againſt their writings: 
the execution was to be performed by the triumviri, who 
had orders to burn in the forum, and at the town-hall, 


„the works and laſt remains of thoſe great and glori- 


« ous men. In this fire they undoubtedly imagined they 


ſhould be able to conſume and abolith the voice of the 
Roman people, the liberty of the ſenate, and even every 
idea of human kind. The philoſophers had been expel- 
led the city beforehand ; arts and fciences had been driv- 
cc en into baniſhment; and this was done, that not the 
„ fleaſt remains of virtue ſhould be met with in any place. 
« Here we gave a noble example of our patience, who, 
<« becauſe our fathers had ſeen the height of liberty, were 
% reſolved to try the depth of ſlavery; all communication 
both of ſpeaking and hearing being taken away by the 
* inquiſitions of the ſtate : and we ſhould even have loft | 
the memory as well as the voice of complaint, if it had 


cc 
cc 


cc 


been equally in our power to forget as to be ſilent.“ 


What a repreſentation is here of Roman fervitude ! what 
a ſcene of inhumanity on one hand, and of flaviſh infatua- 


tion on the other! 


The firſt ſtep towards che eftabliſhment of tyranny is the 


deſtruction of virtue, knowledge, the ſciences, and the arts. 
_ Liberty is a tree, that receives nourifhment from thoſe roots, 
and to them therefore the ax muſt firſt be applied; other- 
| wife, though the body be cut down, and the ſpreading 
7 branches lie rotting on the ground, forme degree of vegeta- 


| Hion 
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BOOK L 
tion will ftill remain, and a young plant may ariſe, to 
ſhade and defend all, who are either able or willing to ſerve 


their country. Miniſters of arbitrary power act according 


to this ſyſtem: they begin by burning and ſuppreſſing all 


kinds of literature in general, but in particular ſuch books 


and papers, as tend either to explain or eſtabliſh that free- 
dom, to which every man has a right by the law of nature, 
and which he ought to give up only with his lateſt breath. 


This is a right indeed, which obſtructs, and breaks in upon 
the ſyſtems, that are conſtantly purſued by the Regul: of 
the age: for which reaſon they ſpare no endeavours to take 


it away from mankind, whom they would deprive of all 
knowledge, and ſenſe of liberty, becauſe the firlt buddings 
of {lavery muſt ſprout up amidſt the weeds of ignorance 
and ſloth. But wiſe men cannot be deceived ; they will 
not be lulled into bondage, or cajoled into chains; they 
are ever awake for the public good; and the glorious cauſe, 
in which they are engaged, inſpires them with a firmneſs _ 


and intrepidity, unknown to the abettors of tyranny. The 
characters of HERENN1Us SENECIoO and ARULENUS Rus- 
'TICUs anſwer the ideas, which we muſt naturally conceive 


of wiſe and able men. Theſe two Romans, when alive, 
were dreaded by REGULUs ; when dead, were odious to 
him: his malice reached beyond the grave he hated virtue 


even on the other fide of Styx; and was fo intemperate in 
his reflexions on SENECIO after his death, that he drew a 


reprimand upon himſelf from METius CaRus, another 5 
inſtrument of iniquity, who aſſumed the ſole right of flan- 


dering all thoſe perſons, whoſe murders he had perpetrated 


without a copartner, VVV 
There is one obſervation, which muſt certainly occur 


upon the peruſal of this letter: the natural tempers of PLINY 


and REGULUsS appear ſo widely different, that it was im- 


poſſible they ſhould ever agree, or be thoroughly recon- 

ciled. 35 j at a > 
PI INV was a man of the utmoſt ſweetneſs and candour 
of heart; he was tender and benevolent ; wiſe and unre- 
| ſerved; free from deſign, and without guile; conſtant and 
| ſteady to his friends, calm and not vindictive to his ene- 


mies ; dutiful to his prince, and faithful ro his country; or, 


to ſum up all, abhorred by DomiTiax z employed, ho- 
noured, and entruſted by TRAJAN. „ 


„ REOUEVS 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 
_ RecvLus was of a narrow timorous nature : he was 
filled with that vicious kind of ambition, which cannot be 
ſatisfied without the deſtruction of whatever ſtands in the 


way; he was dark and bloody; ſuſpicious and deſigning z 


and, as he knew not how to be beloved, all he could at- 


tempt was to be feared. His tongue, like an adder, was 


| Poiſonous and _ to mankind : his throat was an open ſe- 


pulchre, gaping wide to receive the dead; loyalty was ever 
in his mouth, but never in his heart; or, if he was loyal, 


it was only to ſuch tyrants as NERo and DoMITIAN. 


RE uLus eaſily diſcerned, that, in the reign of TRA 
JAN, PLiny was likely to be honoured and diſtinguiſhed ; 
the ſubtle REGULUs made it part of his religion to worſhip 


the firſt dawnings of greatneſs, wherever they appeared; he 


therefore applied himſelf immediately to SPURINNA and 


other common friends, that they might intercede and endea- 


vour to perfect a reconciliation : after their interceſſions, he 


tried what effect his own rhetoric, and ſubmiſſion might have: 


but PLiny was armed with a ſhield againſt all attacks. He 


| waited for the brother of the unfortunate perſon, who had 


E 


been put to death; and was obliged in friendſhip and equity 
not to ſhew any countenance to the proſecutor of RusTI1- 
_cvs, till Mavuricus came back; illum enim efſe bujus con- 
ſilii ducem, me comitem decet : “ for, ſays PLINY, he ſhould 


<< be the leader, and I only his companion.” 


There are two remarkable points in this epiſtle, that fre- | 


quently occur in the daily commerce of life. The firſt is, 
_ guilt occaſions a man to diſcover ſomething he would chuſe 


to hide, and wiſhes unſaid: the other is, ill-nature gene- 


rally drives a man beyond his mark, and makes him ſay 


ſomething, tending rather to the honour, than the prejudice 
of the perſon, whom he ſtrives to injure, Of the former, 

hat can be a plainer inſtance, than where REGULUs con- 
feſſes in particular, from the ſelf-conſciouſneſs of having a- 


buſed and vilified PLIx in general, that he had attacked 


him, together with SaTRIUs RUFvs, in a ſarcaſtical in- 


ſinuation with regard to their judgements ? which ſarcaſm, 


unleſs diſcovered by a voluntary confeſſion, might have paſſ- 
ed as a genteel compliment, although intended as an auda- 
cious ſneer. Of the latter, the reproach of the Vitellian ſcar 
is a demonſtration, that the malice of the heart often car- 


_ ries the policy of the head beyond the bounds of true arti- 
fice. The occaſion of that ſcar happened in the civil wars 


between 
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between ViTELLIUs and VesPASIAN; wars, which 
i though of no long continuance, were very bloody. Rus- 
Ic us, Who was then prætor, had been ſent ambaſſador to 
PEeTILIUS CEREALIS, to treat upon terms of peace, from 
 ViTELLIVs, and the ſenate of Rome; but the ſoldiers of 
PExTILIUs ſtubbornly rejected all offers of accommodation, 
and went ſo far in their rage, as to wound the ambaſſador, 
to kill one of his lictors, and to drive away his followers. 
This was univerſally looked upon as an infringement on the 
privilege of an embaſſy, and a manifeſt violation of the law _ 
of nations; * and the action, ſays Tacitus, was held in 
cc greater abhorrence, becauſe ARULENUs RusTICus, be- 
77208 ſides the ſacred character of a prætor and ambaſſador, was 
6 a man greatly admired and eſteemed.”  _ 
It is moſt probable, that ARuLEnus RusTicus received 
| his wound in the midft of the popular fury, when he was 
utterly defenceleſs, his chief lictor murdered, and his whole 
train of attendants diſperſed. In ſuch a ſituation the braveſt 
man muſt have endeavoured to fave himſelf by flight. But 
| REGuLvus wanted ſufficient candour to diſtinguiſh between 
a flight of neceſſity, and a flight of cowardice : his malice 
would have imputed to fear an action, which was the effect 
of prudence, and for which RusTicus was rather to be 
' commended, than to be blamed. 6 = 
Pes teſt tamen fieri, ut hæc concuſſa labantur ; nam gratia 
 mulorum tam infida eſt quam ipfi : * But theſe advantages 
 <& perhaps may be ſubject to a thock, and become unſettled : 
c for the regards of bad men are as faithleſs as their natures.” 
An idol of a faction, when kept up by party, may compare 
himſelf to a man, who is toſſed in a blanket : whilſt he is 
at the higheſt pitch, he affords greateſt pleaſure to thoſe 
who hold the coverlet, and whenever he comes near the 
ground, they throw him up again with exultations ; till 
| growing weary of their office, they maliciouſly let their 
burthen fall, and then perhaps either his neck is diſlucated, 
or ſome of his bones are broken. PLiny knew, that the 
| props, which ſupported the wealthy and powerful Marcus 
ö REGvuLvs, were in themſelves rotten and. unſound : | he 
' thought it beſt therefore to begin by making them totterz 
and of conſequence the edifice, which they ſuſtained, muſt 
immediately tumble down. It is an obſervation, that holds 
good to this day, and will to the end of the world, that the 
gratia malorum is as uncertain, as the lea, _ 9 
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Subdulo cum ridet placidi Pallacia ponti 2 


« The harlot ſea our ealy faith beguiles, 
« And threatens danger moſt, when moſt he ſmiles,” 


Where there is no virtue, there can be no es hend. 
Men, who have nothing but ſelf-intereſt in view, follow 
the power, and not the perſon: it is equal to them who 


guides the reins of empire, a PLINY or a  REGULUS- | | 


3 Lucretii, Lib. So z. 559. 
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Prixv 70 Cornerivs TACITUS, 


-OU will laugh, and well you may. | Your 
friend, your PLixy, the man you know fo well, 


WS I, have taken three ſwinging boars. PLIN ! 1 


ſay you: Yes, PLiny, the individual PrIxy; with- 
out any great interruption either of my indolence or 


of my ſtudies. The nets were ſpread, and I ſat 
down cloſe to them; but inſtead of boarſpear, or 
Javelin, I was armed with my pencil and my pocket - 
book. I firſt formed my thoughts, and then I writ 
them down, being reſolved to return with my table- 
— books full, although my hands ſhould be empty. 
Deſpiſe not this method of ſtudy. It is ſurpriſing, 
how much the exerciſe of the body contributes to the 
alacrity of the mind. On every fide of you are woods 
and wilderneſſes; which, together with the filence 
that conſtantly attends this diverſion, are powerful 
incitements to ſtudy and reflexion. Therefore (take 
it from my authority,) when you go next a hunting, 
carry not only your bread-baſket, and your leathern ; 
bottle, but your writing tables alſo ; and you will 
find the mountains are not more inh. abited 27 5 Draxa 


than by MiN EKA. Farewell. 
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BOOK I. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


If a thorough-bred fox-hunter ſhould read the curious 
narrative contained in this epiſtle, he would immediately 


- conclude, that our author had not the leaſt degree of ſpirit, 


or taſte in field diverſions. Books, and pen and ink, are 


againſt the very eſſence of hunting. Mintrya has no 


more buſineſs in the woods, than Diana has in the cloſet. 


But PLINy reſolved not to deſert his ſtudies, even upon 


the molt preſſing temptations ; he went out, rather becauſe. 


he was in the country, than becauſe he had any delight in 
the ſport ; and knowing life to be ſhort, he was determined 
not to ſquander away any part of it unimproved, or in ab- 


ſolute amuſement. 1 CCC 
The ſages of antiquity were rather poachers than ſportſ- 
men : they had no kind of delicacy in the muſic of the 


hounds, or the compoſition of the pack. They had no 


ear; deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry, were undif- 


tinguiſhed, and diſregarded by the Greeks and Romans. 


Their dependance was upon their nets, more than upon 


their dogs: and the ſilence, which PLiny hints at in this 


letter, proceeded ſrom ſuperſtition, not from thought; for 
* SCALIGER expreſly ſays, Neutiquam fauſtum putamus in 


wenatu loqui : © It is reckon'd an ill omen to ſpeak in hunt= 


5 


« ing.” And XEN O HO tells us, that the antients, in 


their method of boar hunting made ule of ſeveral inſidious 


ſtratagems, to draw the furious beaſt into certain traps called 


 tendiculz, where immediately they put an end to his life by 
dogs, javelins, and hunting-ſpears. Thus he fell like C 


SAR z overcome by numbers, and ſubdued by traitors, _ 


It is obſervable, that the antients knew nothing of the _ 

proper dreſs for hunting. They were entirely ignorant of 
the velvet cap, the jockey boots, the ſnaffle bridle, the black _ 

cravat, the green coat, and thoſe other ornaments, which 


ſet off and diſtinguiſn a true ſportſman, When PLinY 


| hunted, he was dreſſed like a capuchin; his gown, by way 
of cowl, was pulled over his head; he thought jingling 
| couples too noiſy to hang dangling by his ſide, nor were 


the names and figures of his dogs engraved upon his but- 


d Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger poe tices, lib. 1. paſtoralia - CAP, 4. 
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tons: his belt was neither laced nor embroidered, nor was 
his hair tucked up with a comb: his outward garb, like 
his inward diſpoſition, was the habit of a philoſopher. 

How different are the venatorial games exerciſed by the 
heroes of our days! They court death, they are in love 


with danger, and they undergo the utmoſt fatigue, merely | 
for the honour of breaking their own necks ; 


Ne quiſquam Ajacem poſſi : ſuperare nif Hjax *. 


c Our huntſman ſcorns to die the common way 
15 None but the ſquire, the Tquire himſelf ſhall fay®. 5 


20d Metamorph. Lib. 13. 5. 300. 


e Their ſports, their courage, and their 1 are finely de- 5 
ſcribed by. Mr. SOME 1 — in his poem called the Chace, 


x EFPISTES: VII. 
Puiny 10 Ocravius Rurus. 


EE to Chat an eminence you have exalted me, 


by giving me the ſame power and dominion, that | 
JOMER gives to the great and dann Jen I 


| Great Jove conſents to half the chiefꝰs requeſt, bj: 
But Heaven S eternal doom denies the reſt 


In the flank manner, I can i deny half, 3 grant 
the other half of what you deſire : for as it becomes 
me, ſince you make it your requeſt, to refuſe the 
inhabitants of Andaluſia my aſſiſtance againſt one 
particular man; fo on the other hand, I cannot thin 
it conſiſtent with my honour, and that ſteadineſs, 
which you have ever approved of in me, to appear 
againſt a province, which I have formerly obliged by 
many good offices, and not without pains and hazard 
to myſelf. I will keep therefore this medium; out 
of your two requeſts, ſince you abſolutely inſiſt that 


F Pore” $ Homer, Book 16. Line 306. 
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I grant one, I will chuſe that, which may not only 


latisfy your wiſhes, but will be moſt agreeable to 
your judgement 3 becauſe I am not ſo much to con- 
fider, how a man, excellent as you are, may be 


pleaſed with my behaviour merely on this occaſion, 
as how to gain and ſecure your approbation for ever. 
J hope to be at Rome about the middle of Ofober, 
where I ſhall confirm to GaLLus, in perſon, what 1 


have here promiſed ; for the performance of which, 


I ſhall engage your word as well as my own. In the 


mean time, you may anſwer for me in theſe lines 


Then with his fable brow he gave the nod, 
That ſeals his word, the ſanction of a God“. 


Why ſhould not I more than once quote HoMER's 


verſes to you, ſince you will not let me quote any of 


your own, which I am fo ardently deſirous to ſee, 


that I think verily they are the only bribe, that could 
corrupt me to appear againſt the Andaluſians. I had 
almoſt forgot, what ought leaſt to have been forgot- 
ten, my thanks for thoſe admirable dates you ſent 
me: they are fo good, that I know not whether to 
give the preference to them, or to the figs and muſh- 


rooms. 4 Farewell. 


- @BSERVATIONS. --:-- 


There is a certain ſteadineſs of mind in this letter, which 
can only ariſe from a ſound underſtanding; and a certain 


| inclination to oblige, and to give no offence, which can only 


proceed from a tenderneſs of heart. This epiſtle introduces 
itſelf with that good humour, which ought always to ſubſiſt 
among friends; becauſe with men of ſenſe, ſubjects of the 
greateſt conſequence, when treated in an eaſy and familiar 
Way, loſe nothing of their weight and importance, by be- 
ing devoid of that ſolemn ſtiffneſs, which is ſo acceptable 


to the ſons of ignorance, and pride. 
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OcTavivs Rorus was a poet; and Privy finding it 
impoſſible to comply entirely with his friend's requeſt, be- 
gins with a quotation out of HoMER, that he might make 
his denial, though but in part of that requeſt, acceptable at 
loaſt by the manner of declaring it. VIR GIL, who copied 


HonuEx with a pencil little inferior to his great maſter's, 
Bas eee this quotation thus; 


Hudiit, et dot Phazbus fler e parton n 
Mente dedlit, nd tem VET "perf it in auras b ; 


Ko Arol ic heard, and part of his oY 
5 Confirm'd, in open air diſpers'd the reft. wi 


Good nature is a virtue, that inſpires us with the trueſt 


\ notions of tenderneſs and compaſſion: but unleſs it is tem- 


pered by cool ſenſe, and deliberate reflexion, it drives us 


into an extreme of folly and weak compliance, which ends 
at laſt in loſs of reputation, fortune, and friends. On the 
other hand, where good nature (as in this letter) is guided 
by reafon, and directed by judgement, it is a godlike attri- 
bute, which puts us a degree beyond the common herd of 
mortals, and makes us worthy the peculiar care and pro- 
vidence of that great ſource, from whence it ſprings. To 
a mind naturally inclined to acts of kindneſs and humanity, | 


nothing can be more irkſome, than to be under a neceſſity 
of curbing thoſe generous paſſions, This is finely illuſtrat- 


ed by a paſſage in VirciL, where PALLAs, the fon of 
 EvANDER, addreſſing his ſupplications to HERCULES, who 


had formerly been his father's gueſt and friend, adjures the 

God by the genial nights, which, in his mortal ſtate, he 

had once paſſed under EVANDER's roof, to crown him with 
victory, and to 'endow him with the ſpoils of TuRNus the 


 Rutihan King. Fate rendered the petition vain, and Al 


; - Exits heard with TOTP. a e winch he could not 


EW ALcipss j juvenem, nagnumpue Abb imo 
5 Corde premit gemitum, lacrymaſgue ef udit i manes \, 


5 With grief ſuppreſs'd, the youth ALCIDES dean, 
e And his full eyes hed unavailing tears,” 


* Encid. 1.2, 794. * Eneid, K. y. 464 


Here 


DS 
Here Vis GIL, whoſe benevolence of nature equalled the 


brightneſs of his genius, makes even a deity ſhed tears, 
when unable to defend and preſerve the virtuous fon of 


EVAN DER; and the poet, by filling the breaſt of Hercu- 


LES with all the tenderneſs of affliction, beautifully infinu- 
ates, that the greateſt courage, and the greateſt compaſſion, 
generally dwell together in the ſame foul. _ 

Piiny, who had always been an advocate for the B. 
tici, found himſelf much embarraſſed by a requeſt from 
GALLUS, who was his particular friend, to be council for 
him in a cauſe, which he was carrying on againſt them. 
The requeſt was made by OcrAvius Rurvus, who infiſted, 
that PLIx y ſhould not appear againſt GaLLus, if he was 
reſolved not to appear for him. The difficulty of ſuſtain- 
ing a conſiſtent character gave occaſion to this polite let- 
ter. IVI could, fays our author to Rurvs, excuſe myſelf 
upon your account to the Bætici, as no doubt 1 might, for not 


| appearing againſt a friend, whom I love and honour ; yet T 


ſhould run the hazard of for -feiting that c/teem, with which. 
you favour me, by departing from a ſteady way of acting, that 


I have hitherto purſued, and which has always met with your 


approbation. I am to conſider your opinion of me in general; 
and therefore will not, by endeavouring to pleaſe you in one 
particular inſtance, incur the misfortune of diſpleaſing you ever 


after. The Bætici are a people whom ] have conſtantly ſerved . 


with the utmoſt fidelity, aud have neither ſpared pains, nor 


feared dangers, when I theught I could obtain juſtice for the 


province, or do it eſſential ſervice. I cannot therefore waver 


5 now, and plead againſt ft theſe people. But if I cannot plead 


againſt the Bætici, much lefs can I plead againſt GALLUs. The 


 meaium 1 entend. to follow, agreeable to your requeſt, 15 70. 
withdraw, and to be abſent upon. the occaſion. 


Betica is a; part of Spain now called Andaluſia. Tt do. 
rived the name of Bætica from the river Bets, (at this day 


the Guadalguivir) which runs through the middle of the 
Country. The elder PLI x deſcribes it as a very fruitful | 
ſpot: * Cunctas provinciarnm diviti cultu, et quodam fertili 


ac peculiari nitore præcedit: lt has the pre- eminence over 


the reſt of the provinces by the richneſs of its culture, 
and its fertile and peculiarly beautiful appearance.” In 


the time of our author it was a Roman province; and the 


. dangers } he hints at, aroſe from the png he conſtantly 


* Plin, lig. Lib. 3. cap. W 
4 : exerted, 
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exerted, and the accuſations he was frequently engaged in, 


againſt the rapacious governors, who were inſtituted by Do- 
MITIAN, to pillage, and feaſt upon this country. Under 
wicked emperors, provinces muſt expect wicked governors ; 
and this particular territory was too fine a morſe], not to 


have ſome favourite vulture fix his claws upon it: but 


PLiny, ever zealous in the cauſe of juſtice, knew no fear, 
felt no fatigue, ſtopt at no danger, when oppreſſed right, or 


_ deſerted virtue called him to the bar, 


"DFI SPLE WL - 
PLIX v 7 Po MPEIUS SA TURNINUS.. 


VOR letters, in which you importuned me to 


| fend ſome of my writings to you, came very 
ſeaſonably. For, I was Juſt then fully determined in 

that point: you have therefore given the ſpur to a 
very willing racer, and have at once ſaved yourſelf 
the excuſe of refuſing ſuch a trouble, and me the 


aukward baſhfulneſs of aſking it. I think, I may 


now confidently uſe the offer, that is made me; nei- 
ther can you for ſhame ſhrink back from your o.]ỹ n 
propoſal : however expect not any thing new from a 
man ſo indolent as Iam. What I am going to aſæ 


you, 1s to paſs your judgement once more upon that 


phony which I made to my fellow-citizens, when I 
de 


dicated a public library to their uſe. I remember, 


you then gave me ſome criticiſms upon it in general; 
but my preſent requeſt is, that you would not only 


give a ſtrict attention to the whole, but that you will 


not let a ſingle ſyllable eſcape your moſt minute cor- 
rection; for even after your emendations, I ſhall ſtil! 
be at liberty, either to publiſh, or ſuppreſs. How- 
cover, your corrections may poſſibly determine me; 
and your pen, by frequently going over the Work, 
may either find it unworthy and unfit for the public, 
or, by the ſame means, give it another turn, and 
make it fit to appear, But I muſt own, that the 


motives 


much from t 


0 


motives of 7 delays and apprehenſions ariſe not ſo 


obliged to ſet forth, not only the munificence of my 


anceſtors, but my own generoſity alſo. The path is 
dangerous and ſlippery, even although a man were 


ſeduced into it by the moſt urging neceſſity. For, if 


an unwilling ear is lent to the praiſes we beſtow 
upon others, how much more difficult will it be to 
obtain a patient hearing, when our whole diſcourſe 
is about ourſelves and our relations? If virtue, when 
naked, is envied, it will be more ſo, when ſet off 
in any oſtentatious manner. In ſhort, good deeds. 
can only eſcape cenſure, by being buried in obſcu- 
rity and ſilence. For which reaſon, I have often 
| aſked my own conſcience, Is this compoſition of 
mine merely for my own vanity; or is it not as 
much for the uſe of the public in general, as for 
Another reflexion, that occurs to me, is, that 
many things, which are neceſſary whilſt we are per- 
forming an action, mult loſe their uſefulneſs and 
their grace, the moment that action is performed. 
And not to go farther for examples, what could be 
more uſeful than to explain the grounds and motives 


of my liberality, and even to make it the ſubject of 


a diſcourſe ? From whence theſe advantages reſulted; 
firſt our attention was for ſome time engaged in a 
ſeries of virtuous and liberal thoughts; and then 
again, by dwelling long upon them, we became 
thoroughly acquainted with their beauties; and 
laſtly, we were ſecured from the uneaſineſs of that 
repentance, which is the certain conſequence of a 
raſh and overhaſty munificence. Hence too we were 
in a manner brought to a habit of deſpiſing money; 
for as nature has inſtilled into all men a deſire of 


keeping 


e ſpeech itſelf, as from the ſubject of 
it; for certainly it is too full of vanity; becauſe 1 
muſt inevitably wound my modeſty (be my expreſſi- 
ons never ſo condeſcending and humble) when Jam 
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| keeping what they have, we, whoſe love of liberality 


proceeded from having long and well weighed that 
virtue in the equal balance of judgement and refle- 
xion, releaſed ourſelves from thoſe chains, common 
as they are to the reſt of mankind ; and our genero- 


ſity was likely to appear the more to our honour, as 
it was the effect of reaſon, and not the ſallies of 
whim and paſſion. To theſe arguments may be far- 
ther added, that I did not exhibit games or gladia- 
tors; ban, in their ſtead, eſtabliſhed an annual in- 


come for the maintenance of young perſons of good 


families and ſmall fortunes. Pleaſures, that are mere- 
ly for the entertainment of the eyes and ears, are ſo 
far from wanting commendation, that they ought 
rather to be reſtrained than to be encouraged by pub- 


lic ſpeeches. To induce a man to undergo the irk- 


ſomeneſs and fatigue of education, not only gifts, 
but the moſt inticing eloquence is neceſſary: for if 
_ phyſicians, by kind and gentle language, perſuade 
their patients to ſwallow down their nauſeous, yet 
wholeſome medicines ; how much more ought a truc 


lover of the public, to uſe all the ſoft bewitching 


arts of oratory, when he exhibits an entertainment 
not ſo acceptable as uſeful to the people ? eſpecially, 
when it was my bulineſs to endeavour, that what was 
_ _ xiven to thoſe, who had children, ſhould be approv- 
ed of by thoſe, who had none; and that the many 

\ Others, who muſt be excluded from an honour, which 
could be enjoyed only by few, ſhould patiently wait 
2 in . Mn of that honour, and try to deſerve it. 
But, as at the time I ſpoke this ſpeech, I ſtudied 
more the public advantage, than my own private re- 


putation, in Wewing how deſirous I was, that the 


full intention and deſign of my benefaction ſhould be 
thoroughly underſtood and take effect accordingly ; 
o now I am afraid, by ſending it into the world, I 
ſhall appear to have my own glory more in view, 
than any advantage that can accrue to other people. 
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Beſides all this, cannot forget, that the conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of virtue gives more real pleaſure, than the tame 


of it. 
| Gloty ſhould follow, not be purſued : and though 


merit may not always be crowned with glory, her 
charms are not the leſs from that misfortune. But 


the perſons, who do public benefits, and afterwards 


ſet them off by public ſpeeches, ſeem to have done 


them, that they might be ſpoken of, not to ſpeak of 


them, becaule they had been done. By which means 
a performance, that might appear highly magnificent, 
when related by another, vaniſhes to nothing, when 
ſet forth by the author himſelf. For when people 
cannot deſtroy the action, they immediately attack 
the vanity of it: fo that if you do a thing, that 
ought to be concealed, the action is blamed ; and if 
you do a thing, that ought to be prallec; you are 
blamed for not concealing 3 „ ; 
I.) here is yet another very particular reaſon, which 
deters me from making this oration public: jor I did 
not ſpeak 1 it to the people, but I ſpoke it to the De- 
curions, nor to them openly, and in the fight of the 
world, but privately in their own court. 1 tear there- 
fore it will ſeem inconſiſtent, that at the time I ſpoke 
it I ſhould fly from the applauſes and acclamations of 
the multitude, and ſhould now run after thoſe ap- 


lauſes and acclamations by publiſhing the work : and 


SP 


that I ſhould then keep out the people, for whom it 


was defigned, even from the walls of the court, 


merely to avoid the leaſt ſhew of ambition, and ſhould 
now, as it were by a voluntary piece of oſtentation, 

try to gain thoſe very people, who can really reap no 
other beneſit from my git, than what may arlic from. 
the example of it. = 
You are now told the cauſes of my delay : how- 
cyer, I will follow your advice, be it what it will; and 


8 your authority ſhall be a tufficient reaſon for My ae. | 
tions. # arcwell, 


oO BSER. 


if 


want. ) Joann „ 
No virtue is more eaſily miſtaken than true generolity ; 
becauſe profuſeneſs, oſtentation, and cunning, often aſſume 
the ſhape of munificence, and paſs upon the world with 
applauſe and ſucceſs. A man, who ſquanders away his mo- 
ney, without any kind of regard, or choice, upon whom 
his gifts are beſtowed, has no more right to the character | 
of generoſity, than the miſer, who locks up his riches in a 
Cꝙgßeſt. Equipages, numberleſs ſervants, uſeleſs plate, and 
fine cloaths, are no greater inſtances of generoſity, | than 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


This letter is obſcure in the original. It is too certain, 


that at this diſtance of time we muſt be often obliged to take 
our aim at random, and rather to gueſs whereabouts our 
author is, than to be ſure of pointing him out exactly. But, 


if our ſuppoſitions carry with them an air of probability, 
founded upon reaſon, they may be no leſs agreeable, than a 


well- turned ſtory, which is ſure to give pleaſure, though it 
is not full of truth in every particular. 


The occaſion of this epiſtle is a moſt exemplary piece of 


liberality in PLIiNy, who had given to the people of Co- 
mum, his native city, (whoſe inhabitants enjoyed the privi- 
lege of Roman citizens,) a public library, open and acceſ- 


ſible, at all times, and to all degrees of men. This gift was 
attended by a ſpeech, in which our author ſet forth the ſe- 
veral advantages, he propoſed to his fellow-citizens, by 


the preſent he then offered them. A preſent, which was 
directed entirely to the benefit of others, and not to any 


fame or intereſt, that might accrue to himſelf. On theſe 


occaſions it was uſual to inſtitute games, and exhibit ſhews, 


that might at once adorn and perpetuate the ſolemnity of ſo 
public a benefaction: but the money, which, according to 
former cuſtom, had been conſumed upon theſe pompous ex- 


travagancies, was appropriated by PLiNy to another uſe. 


He allotted it to eſtabliſh an annuity for the maintenance 
and encouragement of a certain number of young perſons of 
both ſexes (all Nowvecomenſes ) whoſe pedigrees were honour- 
able, but whoſe fortunes were low; young men and women, 
who laboured under the dignity of birth, and the ſlavery of 


1 Vide Lib. 7. Ep. 18. . 
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they are of humility : neither can millions laid out to ac- 
compliſh ſome ſly deſign, that lurks behind large bags + 


money, be eſteemed the effects of liberality, or be thou ught 
S, 


to proceed from a generous heart. PIN v, in this epi 
has diſtinguiſhed extremely well between true and falſe libe- 


rality: his ſpeech turned upon that topic; and as he 
could not avoid to mention in it the particular view he 


had in ſo exemplary a piece of munificence, he choſe to 
call his bounty, an imitation of the noble examples ſet be- 
fore him by his anceſtors, rather than to aſſume the full 


glory of it to himſelf. His modeſty farther obliged him to 
ſpeak this oration to as ſmall an audience as poſſible; and 
therefore he pronounced it to the decurions privately in their 
own court, not ſuffering the doors to be opened to the im- 


patient multitude, who ſtood waiting without. 
Modeſty recommends itſelf, at the ſame time that it | ſhes ; 
commendation ; and, like the magnet, attracts even iron, 
without being conſcious of the power it contains, What 
Mr. W ALLER ® ſays of love, may be applied to modeſt 


men; the victors fly from the vanquiſhed, the conquerors ſhun 
the conquered. Mr. CowLty ſeems to have recollected this 


epiſtle, where he ſays, It is an hard and à nice ſubject for a 
man to ſpeak of himſelf; it grates his own heart, to ſay any 


thing of diſparagement, aud the reader s ears to or Lo thing 


| f praiſe from him. 


The decurions, halen of here, by Pr NY, were the de- ö 


curiones municipales; a name given to the ſenators of the Ro- 
man colonies. They were called decuriones, becauſe their 
court conſiſted of ten perſons. AUGUsTVUs choſe this me- 


thod to give the cities of /zaly, ſuch as had colonies, a ſhare 


in the election of Roman magiſtrates, the decurions having 
: ſuffrages therein. Comum, one of the cities in Gallia Ciſal- 
pina, was a Roman colony: it had been firſt made fo by 
_ Sc1PIo, and afterwards greatly augmented by Pour EY and 
CaxsaR. And as PLiny's' bounty was intended for the 
uſe and benefit of his fellow-citizens, it was neceſſary for 
him to regiſter his act before the decurions, who had in a 
manner the care and government of the whole province 
committed to their charge: but even then he followed the 
moſt ſecret and leaſt oſtentatious method that could be pur- 


ſued, and pleaded, as it e before Judges a at Ban own TO. 
_ chambers. 


OS : In loye the vitors from the vanquft „ 
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Privy in this, as in ſome preceding letters, ſeems ta 
have fixed a reſolution, that none of his works ſhould ap- 


pear in public till they had been overlooked by his friends, 


ew pcople were preſent, when he ſpoke this oration 3 but 
the impatience of ſecing it was univerſal : his genius, learn- 
ing, manners, and benevolent diſpoſition were known and 
admired, and he was preſſed on all ſides to indulge the 


public wich his performances in general, but with this 


work in particular ; which he commits therefore to the per- 


uſal of PourEIus SATURNINUS, on whoſe judgement he 
had the utmoſt reliance. But time has deprived us of 
every thing relating to the ſpeech, 9 letter. 


BPISTLE Ix 


Priny t Minu TIUS FuxDANUS. 


TT i is firange, that the manner of paſſing, « our time 
at Rome, every ſingle day we ſtay there, either is, 


or ſeems to be agreeable to ſenſe and reaſon ; and yet 
were we to pals i. in that manner all the ycar round, 
it would ſeem the contrary. For example, if you 

aſk a man, V bas he has been doing to dey ? the anſwer 


is, I attended a friend's ſon at his putting on the toga 
virilis : I was at the figning @ marriage contract: I was 


at a wedding: I was witneſs to a will: I was ſummon- 
ed as advocate in a cauſe : or, a certain neighbour of 
mine wanted my advice. The day you do theſe things, 
they ſeem of great conſequence ; but when you re- 
flect, that every day has been thus employed, they 
appear of no conſequence at all. And of this you 


are ſtill more convinced, when you are retired at a 


diſtance into the country. Then your memory ac- 
cuſes you, and you cry out, Alas, how many days 
have I conſumed in trifles ? A reflexion, that conſtantly 
occurs to me, as ſoon as I ſettle myſelf at Lauren- 
tinum, either to read, or write, or uſe ſuch bodily ex- 
erciſes, as may conduce to the ſupport and chearful- 
| nels of my mind. There I hear nothing, that I re- 
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pent to have liſtened to: I ſay nothing, that I repent 


to have uttered : no perſon under my roof vents any 


| ſcandal; nor is any perſon get to my reproofs, ex- 


cept myſelf, who am often diſcontented at my own 
writings. , No hopes deceive me; no fears moleſt 


me; no rumours diſturb me: my hooks and my 
thoughts are the only ay er with whom I con- 
verſe. Welcome, thou life 


Welcome, ſweet and innocent amuſement! Thou 


that art almoſt preferable to buſineſs and employment 
of every kind. O ſea! O ſhore! thou genuine re- 
treat of ſtudy ! how do you aſſiſt and enrich our in- 
vention! with what thoughts do you inſpire us! A- 
riſe then, Fundanus | ſnatch the firſt opportunity; 
tear yourſelf from empty noiſe, uſeleſs hurry, and 
trifling labours; and give yourſelf up to ſtudy, or 
repoſe: for, as our friend Ar rILIus has wiſely and 
jocoſely ſaid, 1 is better to be quite inactive, than alive 
t no purpoſe. Farewell. V 


In this letter PL IN V ſeems to have conſidered the many 
inconveniencies of a city life, and the advantages, pleaſures, 
and ſatisfaction of a life paſſed in the country, in retirement 
and eaſe. He begins by taking notice, that the buſtling 
employments of the town fill up a man's time ſo ſucceſſively, 
that he has not an hour's leiſure to recollect of how little 
= conſequence, and how unſatisfactory thoſe occupations are. 
It is a kind of faſhion, ſays he, at Rome to be in a perpetual 
hurry about ſuch trifles, as appear to us, When we reflect 
upon them afterwards, merely ropes of ſand. He then men- 
tions ſeveral ways, that contributed to kill time in that city. 
Ihe inſtances he makes uſe of, are indeed things neceſſary 
in themſelves to be done, ſuch as marriages, contracts, wills, 
Ec. but the witneſſes were generally ſummoned out of 
compliment, and rather becauſe they happened to be in town, 
than becauſe their preſence was indiſpenſably wanted; ſo _ 
that a man once freed from che town, would be certainly 
- freed from-ſuch enn nin 


of integrity and virtue! 


Hon Ac E | 
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FFF 
Honk Acx complains, like PLIx v, of a city life, and ſays, 
that he no ſooner approaches the gardens of MxcRN ASA at 


Nome (near which were the burying places for the dead, and 
therefore they are called the Efquilie atre) than an hundred 
ſuitors leap out and ſeize upon him. | WEE 


N OK, At ſimul atras | 
Ventum eft Efquilias, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circum ſaliunt latus *, 


« When to the Eſquilian boundaries I come, 
My country pleaſures ill exchang'd for Rome, 

e Seiz'd and aflaulted by a various crowd | 

© Of anxious mortals, talkative, and loud, 
4c Strait all their cares, and bus'neſs, muſt J hear, 
„ Buz round my head, and teaſe my tortur'd ear.“ 


The poet then goes on to recite their various queſtions, 


ſollicitations, and complaints: all which particulars fully re- 
preſent the miſerable ſituation of a man of any importance, 
whoſe buſineſs draws him to noiſe and hurry, and whoſe 


inclination leads him to ſtudy and repoſe. The whole ſatir 


m_ ſerve as a beautiful comment upon this epiſtle. 


LINY further ſays, that when he comes to Laurentinum, 


his country ſeat, and looks back upon thoſe days which he 
has paſſed at Rome, he is furprized and ſorry, that ſo much 
of his time has been waſted upon trifles. At Laurentinum he 
either improved himſelf by reading and writing, or amuſed 


himſelf in ſuch exerciſes, as contributed to. the health of- 


his body, and the ſtrength and vigour of his mind. Cor- | 
Pori vaco, cujus fulturis animus ſuſtinetur : I give myſelf _ 


<« leiſure to attend to my bodily health, upon the ſtrength _ 


of which greatly depends the ſtate of my mind.” Rid- 
ing was probably his favourite exerciſe, as it is not only con- 
ducive to health and long life, but to ſtudy and ſpecula- 
tion. It not only braces the nerves of the body, but en- 
livens the faculties of the ſoul ; the one being ſo actuated by 
the other, and their ſenſations ſo woven together and inter- 
mixed, that where the proper temperament of the body is 
not preſerved, the faculties of the ſoul cannot exert them- 


{elves with vigour, The motion of riding keeps up the hu- 


2 Lib. 2. Saur 6. 
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find admittance into PLiNy's doors. PE on. 
D dulce otium, honeſtumgue, ac pæœne omni negotio pulchrius ! 
We perceive in this ſentence the preference, which PLINY 
gives to the otium, or life of indolence, before the negotium, 
odr life of buſineſs, not upon all, but upon many occations. 
| His meaning ſeems to be this: As much as I prefer, ſays 
he, © the ſerenity of repoſe, to a more active, and leſs re- 
e tired ſcene of life, yet there are ſome particular kinds of 
employment, for which I would quit my tranquillity with 
e plealurez employments, wherein the intereſt of my 
„ friends, my duty to my emperor, or the proſperity of 
e my country, are depending, and concerned“. 
O mare O littus ! verum ſecretumque Nevo ,? Duam 
multa invenitis ] Quam multa dictatis ] O ſea]! O ſhore! 
„ ſweet retirement, and ſuitable place for ſtudy, how do 
e you help my imagination, what ſentiments do you i- 
« ſpire !“ A philoſopher, who like PLiny extracted know- 
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man ceconomy in the manner deſcribed by JUVENAL, ® mers 
ſana in corpore ſano: „ the body found and underſtanding 
„ clear.” And at the ſame time that it helps digeſtion, it 
drives away all thoſe noxious vapours fo fatal to the Engliſh 


nation in particular, and ſo deſtructive to judgement and 


reaſon in general. It is performed at leſs expence of ſpirits 


than walking or any other exerciſe ; and ſeems to have been 
inſtituted by providence, at once for the pleaſure and preſer- 


vation of mankind. 


Pixx proceeds to tell us, that in the country, he is under 
no ſort of reſtraint, either in what he hears or what he ſays. 
An univerſal freedom reigns there, and all the bleſſings of 


ſocial life are enjoyed in their full liberty and perfection. 
Nemo apud me quengquam ſiniſtris ſermonibus carpit : © At 


e my table, ſays our author, there are no bitter inſults _ 
il any perſon whatſoever ; the characters of 
<< the preſent and the abſent are equally ſafe there.” This 
maxim, laid down in oppoſition to {lander and defamatory 
Nurs, ſhews ſuch a benevolence of nature, and ſuch an up- 
rightneſs of heart, that it cannot be ſufficiently admired, nor 
too cloſely followed. The ſermones jini/tr: are thoſe fort of 
malicious inſinuations, which, by expreſſing little, leave 
room to imagine a great deal: they are like poiſoned foils, 
with which no body imagines he can be deeply wounded, 
and yet their touch is infallible deſtruction. They conſiſt of 
half-words, hints, doubts, and ſneers; but they never could 


« yented again 
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ledge, and gathered ſpeculations from every outward object 
around him, muſt cry out, Quam multa invenitis, dictatiſgue l 
whenever he viewed the ſea, looked down upon the ground, 
or turned his eyes up to heaven. "I he exclamations which he 
makes uſe of in this ſentence, and which ſcem to riſe upon 
him as he recollects the happy hours he has paſſed upon the 
ſtrand, TT 2% Siva ToAvCNn Eos Sa, , are extremely beau- 
tiful, The filence of the ſhore, the proſpect on every fide, 
and the ſolitude of the place, were all ſo many excitements 
to thought and reflexion. It was here our author choſe to 
retire ; it was here he choſe to ſtudy; it was here he con- 
templatcd the wonders of the deep, and the mighty works of 
the creation: Fovis omna plena. This was as far as the 
ableſt and the wiſeſt man could go, without the liglit of 
Chriſtianity: and therefore PLIN 's notions of the deity - 
muſt ariſe from the mighty wonders of the univerſe, fro 
the heavens above, from the earth beneath, and from the waters 
under the earth: each of which declareth the glor y of God, 
each of which betbeth his handy work. 
We ſee in this epiſtle a calmneſs and ſcrenity of thought, 
a love of ſolitude and retirement, and a preference of "the 
country to the town, which are the conſtant effects of a 
mind void of offence, and totally at peace with itſelf : and 
the epiſtle is at the ſame time a Juſt cenſure upon that buſy, 
buzzing, Vain- glorious animal, an important trifler ; who, 
in the days of PLIN V, was conſtantly to be found in the 
Forum at Rome, and in theſe days, and in this iſland, is to 
be met t with! in all . PRES. within the © bills of mortality. 
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PI 1 NY. t Arnius C1 MEN 


SY ever polite ear ning Irie in our r city, it is now 
in meridian glory: numerous and eminent are the 
examples of it: out of the many I need quote 

only one, E.UPHRATES t the Philoſopher. When I was. 
a young ſoldier in Syria, | had an opportunity, by 
being Irequently at his houſe, to look into him tho- 

roughly : and 1 took. ſome Pains to be beloved by 
him: pains | hould not tay, tor he is by nature 
5 caſy 
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eaſy of acceſs, open, and a ſtrong inſtance of the hu- 


manity which he teaches. I wiſh I had fulfilled the 
hopes he conceived of me at that time, in the fame 
proportion, that he has added to the virtues he then 


had: or, perhaps, I admire thoſe virtues more now 
than I did at that time, becauſe I underſtand them 


better; although as yet I have only an imperfect idea 
of them; for as in pictures, ſtatues, and works of 


that kind, a man muſt be an artiſt to be a judge: fo 
in wiſdom, a man muſt have it in himſelf to judge 
ol it in others. But if I judge rightly, the virtues _ 


of EuphRATESs are ſo eminent and conſpicuous, that 
they muſt neceſſarily affect any man, who has a mo- 


derate ſhare of learning. His arguments are carried on 
with great acuteneſs, great weight, and great embel- 

liſhments : and he frequently diſplays that ſublime 
and diffuſive kind of eloquence, which is fo remark- 


able in PLaTo. His ſtyle is fluent and oiten varied, 
and ſo diſtinguiſhed by ſweetneſs, that he both leads 


and drives thoſe, who are moſt obſt inately determin= 
dd ro oppoſe him. Add to this the tallneſs of his 
ſtature, the gracefulneſs of his countenance, his fine 


head of hair, and his buſhy and filver beard : which, 


though they may be looked upon as the gift of 
chance, and of no intrinſic value, yet greatly en- 
creaſe the veneration paid to him. IIis dreſs is per- 


fectly neat and plain: his looks are grave, not for- 
bidding; ſo that at firſt ſight he will ſtrike you with 


great awe, but it is an awe v0 of fear. The po- 


liteneſs of his manners is equal to the innocence of 
his life. He attacks the vices, and not the perſons 5 
of men; nor does he ſo much chaſtiſe, as amend 


them. Your attention muſt inevitably follow, and 
hang upon his inſtructions: and when you are per- 
: fectly convinced by his erhortations, you" will wiſh __ 


to hear them again. 
He has three 1 two of which: are Tons. 3 


| theſe he has educated with the utmoſt care. His fa- 


H 2 ther- 
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ther-in-law, Poupius JuLianus, is a man of 2 
moſt exalted character, but particularly in this, that 


he, who was governor of a province, and had the 


chief nobility there at his command, choſe out Eu- 
 PHRATES for his ſon-in-law, not as a perſon diſtin- 


guiſhed by his honours, but by his wiſdom. Yet, 


why ſhould I ſpeak any more of a man, who is loſt. 


to me? Is it to encreaſe the anguiſh, that I ſuffer in 


ſuch a loſs? tied down as I am to one of the greateſt, 
and conſequently one of the moſt troubleſome em- 
ployments in the empire: an employment, that ob- 
liges me to hear cauſes, to ſign petitions, to make 
up public accounts, and to write innumerable letters, 


where not one word of polite literature can poſ- 


ſibly be introduced. Now and then I take an op- 
portunity (for ſometimes I ſnatch a moment from 
| buſineſs) to complain to EupRRATES of the fatigues 
of my employment: he comforts me by aſſurances, 
that it is one of the moſt beautiful parts of philoſo- 
Phy to carry on the affairs of the public, to make 
oOneſelf maſter of buſineſs, to give judgement, to 
expedite and to execute juſtice, and thus to put in 
practice the various leſſons we learn from the philoſo · 
phers themſelves. In this inſtance his perſuaſive elo- 
gquence fails: nor can I be convinced, that it is 
better to be employed as I am, than to paſs, my 
—time in attending his lectures, and learning his pre- 
cepts; for which reafon I am more earneſt in ex 
horting you, who have leiſure, that the next time 
you come to Rome (and you ſhould come the ſooner = 
for ſuch a call) you will ſuffer yourſelf to be poliſhed _ 
buy fo maſterly a hand. In this you perceive J follow 
not the example of many others, by envying thoſe 
benefits, of which I cannot partake : on the contrary, ö 
I feel a moſt ſenſible pleaſure, in ſeeing my friends 
enjoy thoſe eee, Which fate denies to me. 
F arewell, . 5 


; 5 ; = : 7 | Sn 


e MN 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Every man bears two characters; the one directly the re- 
verſe of the other, and perhaps neither exactly true. This 
ariſes from the blind partiality of friends, and the boundleſs 
3 inveteracy of enemies by the firſt we are painted gods, by 
2 the latter devils ; and yet look into us, and we are only an 
1 _ earthly being, ſituated betwixt the two cxtremes. Eu- 
PHRATES the philoſopher, whoſe picture is here drawn in 
ſo ſweet an attitude by PIIN V, is painted by PnitosTRA- 
Tus, according to the ſcholiaſt CA AN As, in the moſt 
hideous colours imaginable. PLIny deſcribes him of a very 
rare, and excellent nature. If PniLosTRATUS is to be 
credited, he was Inter foncratorum menſas caupo quaſtuarins, 
fenerator, publicanus, nummularius, ad onnia venalia fe con- 
vertens, foribus poteatiorum magis affixus quam janitores. So 
baſe a character oughkt not to be rendered into Engliſh, But to 
clear up and explain the injured reputation of EUPHRATES, 
we may reſt on the unblemiſhed honour of PLINY, which, 
$i like the ſhield of Ajax, will at once cover himſelf and his 
4 friends. „„ 2% ᷣ VP ek Os. 
I' be friendſhip between EupHRATES and cur author be- 
gan, when the latter was extremely young; when he was 
learning the art of war in Syria. It may be imagined from 
thence, chat he was deſigned for the army, rather than the 
bar; but ſuch an imagination can only ariſe from the nar- 
row method of education that prevails in our own times. The 
Romans proceeded in another manner; they bred up the 
voung gentlemen, who were intended for the bar, in the 
ſcience of war, and military affairs, ſo that after they had 
filled the offices of pretor, or conſul, they might be capable 
of governing provinces, and acting, if required, with as 
much knowledge and authority in the camp, as in the fo- 
rum. Thoſe, who were deſigned for the army, were pre- 
viouſly brought up to underſtand the civil conſtitution, and 
to know the full ſcope and extent of the Roman laws: by 
' which means moſt of their generals were orators, and moſt | 
of their orators were generals. The ſoldier knew how to 
adminiſter juſtice, and the lawyer knew how to exerciſe and 
command troops; nor can a more compleat character be 
formed, than the ſoldier and the orator both joined in one 
man. . ot 
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A man, the ſtate's whole thunder born to weild, 
And ſhake at once the ſenate and the field F. 


At the time that PLIN V wrote this letter to AT RIUS CLE- 
MENS, he bore one of the chief offices of the ſtate: he was 
præfectus ærarii, a commiſſioner of the treaſury, CORN U- 
Tus TERTVLLus was his collegue in that office. PLINY was 
equal to the truſt and dignity of ſo great an employment. 


5 v Porz's character of Jonx duke of Ax LE. 
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1 T is an age ſince I heard from you. You will ſay 
. you have nothing to write : write then to tell me 
fo; or let your letter conſiſt only of that old faſhion- 
ed compliment, In hopes that you are well, I am ſo at 
this preſent writing, This, even this, will ſatisfy 
me: for what can I deſire more? You imagine 1 
jeſt; upon my word I am ſerious. Tell me, pray 
tell me, how you paſs your time? I cannot bear your 
ſilence without great uneaſineſs. Farewell. 1 


| OBSERVATIONS. 


_ Abſence is the tauchſtone of friendſhip. A man of an 
_ unſteady diſpoſition flights and forgets thoſe when abſent, 
who were his darling favourites when preſent : but the heart 
of a firm and faithful friend is not to be altered by time, 
place, or other ſeparating circumſtances. It is from this 
_conftancy of ſoul, that PLIN V ſhews, in the foregoing ſhort 
_ epiltle, ſuch a fervency of affection, and ſuch an impatient _ 
eagerneſs after the health, and welfare of Faprus Jusrus. _ 
In the freedom and frequency of converſation betwixt two 
2 Ru whoſe intimacy leads them to be often together, 
little jars, and ſplenetic altercations will now and then ariſe, 
5 which occaſion coolneſs, and heart-burnings, that create a 
0 My neſs, and ſtir up an uneaſineſs on each fide; but abſence 
. 5 „„ Cures, 
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cures, and biene all ſuch differences; and the abſent. - 


friend appears like a diamond ſet to view at a diſtance, which 
diſplays amazing brightneſs, when not too cloſe to the eye; 
but upon a nearer approach, and a more minute examina— 
tion, is often diſcovered to have fome ſmall flaws,, that take 


away from the luſtre, and depreciate the value. Death, 


which is only a longer abſence, has the ſame effect, but in 


a much ſtronger degree; ſo that we frequently ſe the ill- 


natured huſband weeping with ercat ſincerity over his wife's 


monument, and the moroſe ſather breaking his heart ſor an 


undutiful ſon. There is a ſtrange perverſeneſs in human 


nature; we love and hate at wrong ſeaſons; paſt and fu- 
ture pleaſures we view through m magnifying glaſſes ; the pre- 
ſent we never enjoy: but like children cry for thoſe play- 


| things, which, when we have in our hands, we tear 0 
F N 


Jo juſtify theſe general ob for vations, may we not ſuppoſe, 


that when PLIN V ſays to FABIus, Ludere Me Pulds, He WW: 
conſcious of ſome little bickerings, that had paſſed between 
them ? the remembrance of which might make FABTUus 


O 


wonder at ſuch warm expreſſions of love and friendſhip, and 
ſuch a zealous and kind reproach, for not being ſo conſtant 


in his epiſtolary COMFEIPONGERCE, as he had been | in his Per- 5 
{onal vifits. 
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. ſuffered che heavieſt loſs, if the 4 5 
J of ſo great a man is to be expreſſed by that name. 
 CorELLIvs Ruros is gone! fallen too by his own 
choice! a gauling aggravation of my forrew ; for to 
me, that kind of death, which proceeds neither from 
nature nor from fate, ſeems of all others the moſt to 
be lamented. Where ſickneſs puts an end to lite, we 
ſubmit to the inevitable neceſſity, and are comforted ; 
but where death is voluntarily called in, our grief 
feels no allay, becauſe we muſt believe our ſriends 
might Have: lived much longer. CorELlivs Was 
H 4 5 induced 


AP LI1N Ys. BPT1STEES. 
induced to this action by the ſtrength of reaſon, 
(which to viſe men ſtands in the place of fate) not- 
withſtanding the many inducements he had to live ; 
a clear conſcience, an excellent character, great in- 
fluence and intereſt, Add to theſe, his daughter, his 
wife, his grandſon, his ſiſters, and, amidſt ſo many 
tender pledges, his true and faithful friends: but he 
laboured under ſo long, and ſo grievous an illneſs, 
that with all theſe valuable conſiderations of lite, the 
motives of death were till ſtronger. At three and 
thirty years of age (as I heard him declare) he was 


firſt ſeized with the gout. It was hereditary to him: 


ſor our diſtempers, like other things, are often de- 
livered down to our poſterity. Whilſt he was young, 
he conquered and kept it under by abſtinence and 
temperance z and upon the firſt attack, after he grew - 
into years, he ſuſtained it by the greatneſs of his 
mind. I came to him in the reign of DomiTIan, | 
When he had a houſe not far from Rome, and found 
him ſuffering under the moſt inexpreſſible anguiſh, 

and the moſt wretched torments that can be imagin- 
ed: for at that time the diſtemper had not confined 
itſelf to his feet only, but had wandered through 
every part of his body. The attendants in his bed- 
chamber immediately went out: This was his cuſ- 
tom whenever any of his moſt familiar friends came 
to him: Nay, his wife, a woman capable of being 
entruſted with the higheſt ſecrets, left the room. 
He rolled his eyes, and ſaid to me: Wherefore, Oh! 
wherefere do you think I bear my cruel pains fo long? 
I. is that I may, if peſſible, outlive this monſtrous ty» 
rant, thoush it were but one ſingle day. Great Ju- 

_ PITER ! Hadſt thou beſtowed upon me a body equal to my 


mind, my wiſhes ſhould have been accompliſhed. | Hea- 


ven granted his deſire, with which he was ſo fully - 
contented, that knowing he ſhould now dic a free 


4 DowiTIan, 


unenſlaved 


BOOK I. 


unenſiaved Roman, he broke through all the leſſer | 
ties, numerous as they were, that chained him down 


to life. His diſtemper had for ſome time encreaſed, 


although he had tried to aſſwage it by temperance : at 


length the continuance of it overcame his conſtancy z 


and he had already abſtained, during four days, ö 


from all kind of nouriſhment, hen his wife HispuL- 
La ſent our common friend, Carus Geminivs, to 
me, with the diſmal news, that CoxzLLIuSs was 


determined to die; that neither the entreaties of her- 
ſelf, nor her daughter, made the leaſt impreſſion 
upon him; and that I was the only perſon left, who 


could reconcile him to life. I ran immediately, and 


was already juſt at his door, when again HispuLLa 
ſent Julius ATTIcvs to let me know, that now even 


my interceſſions would not avail, ſo obſtinately was 
he hardened in his reſolution. He had ſaid to his 


EV phyſician, who was preſſing him to take ſome food, 
I am determined: A ſentence, that filled my ſoul at 


once with aſtoniſhment and grief. I now reflect what 
a friend, what a man I am deprived of ! He was 


fury ſeven years old when he died; a length of age 
{ufcient for men of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions : 1 
know it. He is releaſed from perpetual torture: 


I know it. He left his relations, nay he left the 
commonwealth, dearer to him than all his relations, 


- flouriſhing and happy. This I know allo. And 
yet I mourn his death, as if he had fallen in the 

flower of his youth, and the full ſtrength of his 

conftitution : but to own to you m weakneſs ; my 


ſorrow is in a great meaſure occaſioned upon m 


own account: I have loſt, oh J have loſt the witneſs, 
the guide, the maſter of my conduct. In ſhort to 
tell you what, in the firſt tranſports of my grief, I 
ſaid to our neighbour CAL vis us; I fear I ſhall grow _ 
leſs circumſpect than I have been. Adminiſter there- 
fore ſome comfort to me: tell me not, that he was 
old, chat he was infirm, (they arc circumſtances 1 


have 
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induced to this action by the ſtrength of reaſon, 
(which to wiſe men ſtands in the place of fate) not- 


withſtanding the many inducements he had to live; 
à clear conſcience, an excellent character, great in- 


fluence and intereſt, Add to theſe, his daughter, his 


wife, his grandſon, his ſiſters, and, amidſt ſo many 
tender pledges, his true and faithful friends: but he 
luaboured under fo long, and ſo grievous an illneſs, 
that with all theſe valuable conſiderations of life, the 
motives of death were till ſtronger. At three and 
thirty years of age (as I heard him declare) he was 


firſt ſeized with the gout. It was hereditary to him: 


for our diſtempers, like other things, are often de- 
livered down to our poſterity. Whilſt he was young, 
he conquered and kept it under by abſtinence and 
temperance z and upon the firſt attack, after he grew 
into years, he ſuſtained it by the greatneſs of his 
mind, I came to him in the reign of DomiTian, 
When he had a houſe not far from Rome, and found 
him ſuffering under the moſt inexpreſlible anguiſh, 


and the moſt wretched torments that can be imagin- 


ed: for at that time the diſtemper had not confined 
itſelf to his feet only, but had wandered through _ 
every part of his body. The attendants in his bed- 
chamber immediately went out: This was his cuſ- 
tom whenever any of his moſt familiar friends came 
to him: Nay, his wife, a woman capable of being 
__ entruſted with the higheſt ſecrets, left the room. 
He rolled his eyes, and ſaid to me: Wherefore, Oh! 
wherefcre do you think I bear my cruel pains ſo long ? 
I is that I may, if peſſible, outlive this monſtrous iy- 
rant , though it were but one ſingle day. Great Ju- 
 PITER ! Hadſt thou beſtowed upon me a body equal to my © | 
mind, my wiſhes ſhould have been accompliſhed. Hea- 
ven granted his defire, with which he was ſo fully - 
contented, that knowing he ſhould now dic a free 


4 DowiTIan, 


_ unenſlaved 
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unenſlaved Roman, he broke 8 all the leſſer 


ties, numerous as they were, that chained him down 
to life. His diſtemper had for ſome time encreaſed, 


ene h he had tried to aſſwage it by temperance : at 


5 lle continuance of it overcame his conſtancy; 


he had already abſtained, during four days, 
n all kind of nouriſhment, when his wife HispuL- 
La ſent our common friend, Carus Geminivs, to 
me, with the diſmal news, that CoxkLLIuSs was 


determined to die; that neither the entreaties of her- 


ſelf, nor her daughter, made the leaſt impreſſion 
upon him; and that I was the only perſon left, who 
could reconcile him to life. I ran immediately, and 
was already juſt at his door, when again H1spuLLa 
ſent Julius ATTIevs to let me know, that now even 
muy interceſſions would not avail, ſo obſtinately was 
he hardened in his reſolution. He had ſaid to his 
phyſician, who was preſſing him to take ſome food. 
I am determined : A ſentence, that filled my ſoul at 
: once with aſtoniſhment and grief. I now reflect what 
a friend, what a man I am deprived of! He was 
fury ſeven years old when he died; a length of age 
ſufficient for men of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions : 1 
know it. He is releaſed from perpetual torture: 


I know it. He left his relations, nay he left the 
commonwealth, dearer to him than all his relations, 


flouriſhing and happy. This I know alſo. And : 
yet I mourn his death, as if he had fallen in the 


flower of his youth, and the full ſtrength of bis 


) _ conſtitution : but to own to you m weakneſs: my 


ſorrow is in a great meaſure occaſioned upon m. 
own account: I have loft, oh 1 have loſt the witneſs, 


the guide, the maſter of my conduct. In ſhort to 
tell you what, in the firſt tranſports of my grief, 1 


vx ſaid to our neighbour CaLv1sIus ; I fear I ſhall grow 
leſs circumſpect than I have been. Adminiſter there- 


fore ſome comfort to me: tell me not, that he was 


1 wo old, chat he was. infirm, (they are circumſtances I 


have 
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have long known) but let it be ſome new, ſome un- 
common conſolation ; ſomething I have never heard, 


nor read. All that I have already heard, or read, 
occurs to my memory; but that Is not | ſufficient to 


overcome my forrow. F are well. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


5 Among the many misfortunes, to which human kind are 
liable, the death of friends is leaſt ſupportable. If the doc- 


trines and conſolation of Chriſtianity are often not ſufficient 


to alleviate the weight, how much more heavy muſt it be to 
heathens, labouring under the darkneſs and uncertainty of a 
future ſtate? They had indeed a mythology, in which were 
ſet before them a heaven and a hell, rewards and puniſh- 
ments, happineſs and miſery : but the ſyſtem was mixed 
with ſuch an infinite number of ſtrange fables, ſtuffed with 
ſo many ſhocking abſurdities, and built on ſuch notorious. 
improbabilities, that it was impoſſible to be believed by men 
of learning and philoſophy. From the light of nature there- 
fore our author ſeems to baue drawn the On" ſenti- 
| ment. | 
Eft enim Haare if num genus nortis, que non ex naturd, 
nec fatalis videtur, Nam utcungue in illis, qui mor bo finiun- 
tur, magnum ex thſa neceſſitate ſolatium ęſt; in iis vero, quos 
 areeſſita mors aufert, hic inſanabilis dolor ęſt, 5 creduntur 
potuiſſe diu vivere, : 
My friend, ſays Privy, has fallen by his own "hands * 30 
& a moſt melancholy circumſtance in the loſs of him; for 
“ ſurely that ſort of death, which is the effect of choice, | 
* and not of fate, is, of all others, the moſt to be regretted, 
. eſpecially when I conſider that he might have lived much 
longer: fo that I am deprived of that comfort, which 5 
c ariſes from a total ſubmiſſion to the decrees of heaven.” 


Reaſon, even unaſſiſted, might teach us, that the Bei ing, 


who gave us life, has a right to diſpoſe of it, when and how 
he thinks fit: and fo ſenſible were the antients of this doc- 

8 wine, and of the horrid impiety of ſelf-murder, that Vi- 
GIL has placed the Suicides in a ſtate of puniſhment, ariſ- 
ing entirely from their own reſiexions on what they had 
done. 
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Proxima deinde tenent ne; loca, qui jj 51 lethum 
Iuſontes peperere manu, lucemgue peroſs = 4 
rojecere animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores / 

Fas ob/tat, triſtique palus mamabilis undi 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfiſa coercet. 


c The next in place, and . are they, 

© Who prodigally throw their fouls away. 

s Fools, who repining at their wretched late, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. 

«© With late repentance, now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forſook, and with to live. 
Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, 
e To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital air, 
„ But fate forbids; the Sthygian floods op poſe; 
„ And, with nine circling ſtreams, the FRET ſouls 

0 incloſe . = 


0 is impothble to read the Aitkör of antiquity, whoſe 
writings are ſo juſtly eſteemed models of every moral virtue, 
without being convinced, that they imagined th zemſelves to be 


accountable after death ip the actions. of their life: and 90 
though ſelf- murder became a faſhion among ſome of th 


O 


Romans, who thought it more honourable to die, hah 


O 
to be enſlaved ; yet where ſuicide was committed merely 


to avoid pain, and to find relief from agony, it was rather 


| deemed an act of impatience than of bravery : and PLiny 
takes notice in this letter, that, notwithſtanding the long 
itruggles of CoRELLI1US, againſt the torments of his diſtem= 
per, his conſtancy at length forſook him, and he died ob- 
ſtinately refuſing all nouriſhment, and declaring with his 


laſt breath, that he was tired of life, weary of his uRcIngs, 
and poſitively determined to expire. 2 
The deſcription, which PLIN V gives of his friend in pain, 
and the ſpeech, which Cox ELI. us makes from the couch of 


ſickneſs, are fo conciſe in the original, that they ſcem to 


demand ſome kind of explanation. 925 - 
In the reign of DoMITIAN, Conrriivs RuFvus had 
"3 | moſt ſharp and dangerous fit of the gout: yi happened . 
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« to viſit him at that time: he was in a lodging he had 


taken near the town for the benefit of air: as ſoon as I 


&« entered his chamber, his ſervants that were about him 
« withdrew, for he would not ſuffer his domeſtics, though 
ce ever ſo uſeful or neceſſary in his illneſs, to be preſent, 
when any of his friends were in the room : no, nor even 
his wife, though ſhe was a woman of prudence and ſe- 
« crecy beyond the generality of her ſex. 

„When we were alone together, he cried out, rolling his 


c eyes with pain and indignation: Oh! SkcUN DUS! SE- 


«© cUNDUS! Are you not amazed | ſuffer theſe torments !_ 


* To what end do you imagine I live? Is life worth pur- 


«c chaſing at ſo dear a rate? Yes, yes, on one account it is: 


* Jet me outlive DoMITIAN but one ſingle day, and I am 
© ſatisfied : let me ſee that tyrant fall before me, and I die 
* with pleaſure. Gods! had the ſtrength of my body been 
<< equal to that of my mind, at this moment my hand ſhould — 
= fulfil the wiſhes of my heart.” 


The next ſentence, uit tamen Deus vote, ſtands in great 


1 need of a comment. We might infer from the words, Hea- 
Den granted his requeſt, that CoR ELLIS RuFus had ga- 
thered ieh ſufficient to — Dom1TIAN, but the con- 


text is this. 
„ Though the Gods did not endue him with ſtrength RE 


< ficient to perform the mighty deed, which his thoughts 

* had entertained, yet they granted his requeſt of outhiving | 

© DoMITIAN. Heaven permitted him to ſee the tyrant | 
_& fall: DomiTIAN periſhed, and RuFvs ſurvived.” _ 


Thbe latter part of this letter is entirely dedicated to grief: N 


195 it ſhews PLINY in a different, and perhaps more amiable 
light than any of the preceding epiſtles: he is loft in ſorroẽw, 
and concludes almoſt i in the words of SHAKESPEARE 3 1 


My particular grief 
4 of o floodgate and o'er-bearing ature; 


Ihat it ingluts and nne other Ke 
And 28 is Tall itſelf, 
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EPISTLE XII 


PLINV to SoSS Ius SENECLO. 


Is year has produced a moſt plentiful harveſt 


of poets. Scarce a day in the month of April 
has paſſed without a poem : when learning flouriſhes, 


J am always pleaſed. I wiſh men of genius to come 
forward and ſhew themſelves ; although, in general, 
rehearſals are not well attended : and, as an example 
of it, you will ſee great numbers fitting idly in the 
lobbies, liſtning to every ſtory-teller that comes in 
their way, ſending in to know whether the orator is 
yet in his roſtrum, whether he has gone through the 


preface of his ſpeech, whether the greateſt part of his 


performance be over; and fo at length they vouchſafe 


to come, but how? ſlowly and with reluctance. Nor 


can they then be prevailed upon to ftay, but retreat 
before the end of it, with this difference, that ſome 
| ſteal away ſlily and unobſerved, others go off boldly 
and unconcerned. Heavens, how unlike is this to 

the behaviour of CLaupius Csar ; who (no longer 

ago than within the memory of our fathers,) is faid 


to have heard a loud noiſe, as he was walking in his 
palace, and to have aſked what was the cauſe of it! 


They told him NoxiAxus was rehearſing in public : 
upon which the Emperor voluntarily quitted his com- 
pany, and immediately became one of the audience. 


But now early ſolicitations joined to frequent adver- 
tiſements cannot prevail upon the idleſt idler to be 
preſent : or, if he comes, it is with a complaint that 


he has loſt the whole day, becauſe it is the only day 

that he really has not loſt. But from hence the more 

praiſe and applauſe muſt certainly accrue to thoſe, 
| whom neither the lazineſs nor the pride of ſuch an 
| audience can deter from writing, and ſpeaking in 
public. For my own part, I have icarce ever ab- 
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ſented myſelf from theſe exerciſes ; which, it 1s true 
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indeed, were performed by my friends; for there are 
few, who love literature in general, who have not a 


particular affection tor me. Theſe have been the rea- 


ſons, that 1 have waſted more time in town than 1 
deſigned. I may now fly back to my retirement, 


and fer about ſome work, which I ſhall certainly not 


rehearſe in public; left it ſhould ſeem, that I attend- 


ed theſe rehearſals, not ſo much to hear, as to put 


in a claim of being heard in my turn; for it is in 
this, as in all other matters of favour, if retaliation 
18 expected, the grace of having been one of the au- 
dience is entirely loſt. Farewell, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Throughout this epiſtle, Plixv diſcovers his love of let- 


ters, and his aſſiduity and unwearied attendance on the pub- 
lic rehearſals : Exerciſes, which were generally performed by 


young orators, who were determined to ſhine in the forum, 


and at the bar. To theſe different ends they rehearſed 


verſes, or made ſpeeches, before as large an audience, as by 
intereſt, entreaties, or advertiſements, they could draw to- 


| gether. Theſe poetical rehearſals laſted, as we learn from 
MARTIAL, Gur the whole day. 


2 totd fepe Ry die . 5 


Prix v, from poets, turns his obſervations upon orators, 


and laments the little attendance that is paid to their re- 
_ citals, even Jeſs than in the days of Ciavpivs CASAR, 
| who did great honour to Noxtanus, by appearing, un- 
_ aſked, at one of his rehearſals. Nox IAN Us is mentioned 
by QuixTILIAN as an hiſtorian n: SERVILIUS NONIAN us 


ipſe a nobis auditus ei, clari vir ingenii, et ſententits creber, 
ted minus preſſus quam bhiftorie auttoritas prjftulat : “ I have. 
been preſent at the rchearſals of SERV1L1Us NoNIaNnus, K 
« a man of Wight talents, and very ſcntentious, but lefs 


7 Martial. 115 * Bp 1X. 
E 5 aaa Lib. x. cap. 1. 
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4c cloſe, than the dignity of hiſtory ſeems to require.“ His 
works are entirely loſt. 

In the reign of AuGusTvs, arts and ſciences were culti- 
vated with great ſucceſs : they roſe to their higheſt pitch of 
glory, and they made Rome the envy and example of the 
whole world : even Athens yielded to her the laurel of fame. 
In the reigns of TIBERIUS and CALIGULA learning grew 


languid, and held down her head. T1BER1Us was too wicked 


to be learned, and CALIGULA knew no more of letters 


than his conſul the horſe. However, under CLaupivs . 


C#3AR ſome degree of literature revived : that dull empe- 


ror had in his younger days paſſed away much time at ſtudy ; 
nay, he was an author, and had a kind of affection for men of 
genius and erudition ; of which, to fay truth, the inſtance 


quoted in this epiſtle is perhaps the ſtrongeſt, that can be 

found in hiſtory. 26 j 
Theſe public orations are contrary to our method of in- 

troduction to the bar; and no more time necd be taken up 


in an explanation of them. There is indeed a ſhadow of 


that diſcipline ſtill ſubſiſting in our univerſities : and certainly 
ſpeeches delivered from the r2/fr 1m help to overcome an un- 
happy baſhfulneſs, which too often eclipſes men of the great- _ 
eſt merit, and of the brighteſt talents : A baſhfulneſs, which 

roo Greeks called 9vownria, and the French la mauvaiſe 
ne: | | | | g | 


VV 


J OU aſk me to look out for a huſband, to whom 
| you may give your niece: a taſk, in which you 


N very rightly prefer me before all others. For you 


well know, how I loved and honoured that excellent 


man her father. You well know by what encourage- 


ments he cheriſhed my youth, and what praiſes he 
beſtowed upon me at that time, to make me after- 
wards capable of deſerving them. No command of 


yours to me could carry greater weight and pleaſure 


with it: nor can I be engaged in a more honourable - 
undertaking, than in chuſing out ſome young man, 


from 


F 
from whom may deſcend grandſons and ſucceſſors to 
ARULENus RusTicus. Such a man might be long 
ſought after, if MuniTius AciLianus did not pre- 


ſent himſelf to my mind, born as it were for that | 


purpoſe : he is ſome few years younger than I am, 
ſo that we live with the eaſy familiarity and affection 
of young people, and yet he reveres me as an expe- 
rienced old man. He ſubmits to be modelled and 
inſtructed by me, in the ſame manner as I have been | 
by you, and your brother: his country is Brixza, in 
our part of Jah, which {till retains and keeps up the 
modeſt, frugal, and plain manners of the antients. | 
His father | 18 S Mixrelus Mackinus, the head of the 
equeſtrian order, having always declined a higher 


ſtation: for VESPASTLAN offered to chooſe him one 


of the prætors; but he was conſtant and firm in 


preferring virtuous retirement to ſuch purſuits as ours, 
which I am in doubt whether to call ambition or 

dignity. His grandmother, on his mother's ſide, is 
SkRRANA PRoCULA, a native of Padua. You know 
the manners of the place, but SERRANA is an ex- 


ample of the ſtricteſt virtue even to the Paduans. 


His uncle is P. Aci ius, a man of ſingular authority, 
prudence, and integrity. In ſhort, throughout the 
whole family you will find nothing but What will 
pleaſe you, as much as in your own. As for Aci- 
IIAxus himſelf, he is a man of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
indefatigable at buſineſs, and yet of an invincible 
' modeſty. He has paſſed through the ſeveral offices of 
quæſtor, tribune, and prætor, with great honour, and 


ſwo has faved you the trouble of ſoliciting thoſe em- 
ployments for him. His countenance is free and 


open, his complexion ruddy and healthful, his whole 
pron beautiful and genteel, and his carriage grace- 
ful and ſenatorian. Theſe are accompliſhments t by no 
means (according to my way of thinking) to be 
overlooked ; but they are ſuch as ought to be men- 
- tioned, as a "reward due to a young. lady's un- 
: blemiſhed 
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blemiſhed chaſtity, I do not know whether I ſhould 
add, that his father is very rich. When I conſider to 


whom J am pointing him out as a ſon-in-law, I think 
riches ought not to be mentioned; but when I reflect 
upon the prevailing cuſtoms of the times, and par- 


ticularly upon the laws of our city, by which men 


are valued according to the value of their eſtates, 
certainly, in that view, riches are not to be omitted. 


Beſides, when we look forward to a numerous poſte- 
rity, and the many conſequences of marriage, a good 
fortune is a very neceſſary ingredient. Perhaps you 
will imagine I have been indulging my partial fond- 


neſs for AcILIANUus, and have ſtrained the character 


beyond the truth: but, I give you my word, you 


will find hereafter, that every thing I have faid, will 
admit of greater latitude, than I have taken. I love 
the young man entirely, and he deſerves my affection. 


But ftill, a religious part of that love is not to over- 
load my friends with praiſes. F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There could not be a ſtronger mark of confidence ſhewn _ 
by one man to another, than by Mavricvs to Privy, in 
an epiſtle, to which this appears to be the anſwer. ARULE- 
NUs Rusricus, who, as we learn by the fifth epiſtle of 


this book; fell a ſacrifice to REGuLUs, left behind him, 
recommended to the care and guardianſhip of his brother, 


Junius Mavkicvs, an only daughter, for whom her un- 


cle, vir gravis, prudens, multis experimentis eruditus : © A 


* rience,” deſires PLINY to chuſe a huſband. 


. * * ; 


Mlatch-makers are at this day looked upon as. the peſt of 
mankind ; but their diſreputation muſt have been occaſioned _ 


by the wickedneſs of mercenary wretches, who try to chain 


two people together, without any other conſideration, than 
the private advantages, that may accrue to themſelves. Such 
match-makers may be compared to certain jockeys, who, 
when they bring forth an horſe to ſale, have an art of mak- 


EG PCs V» vide lib. 1. Epilt. 7 


man of great weight, and prudence, and of much expe- 


ing 
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ing him appear healthy, docile, and worth purchaſing; but 
the buyer frequently ads him the next day vicious, head- 
ſtrong, or perhaps half eaten up with the farcy, Yet what 
can be in itſelf a greater inſtance of friendſhip, or a more 
virtuous intention, than to endeavour to make a man and a 
women of merit, happy in each other during their lives ? 
Priny embraces the employment with great alacrity and 
zeal ; and his pleaſure is encreaſed by the qualifications, and 4 
admired accompliſhments of AciLI AN US, whoſe fortune, | 
perſon, and character, ſeem ſuited to the education and vir= | 
tue of ARULENA. 5 I 88 
When a marriage is compleated, that takes riſe from good |} 
ſenſe, inclination, and equality of age, dignity, and fortune, 
(uch a match as Privy propoſes in this epiſtle,) the joy is ; 
_ diffuſed through every branch of the family: the parents, 
the relations, the friends, taſte the ſweet effects of the hap- | 
py union; and the whole ſcene is a repreſentation of heaven, 
as near as the ſtate of mortality can come up to it. But, 
when we turn our eyes towards the other {ide of matrimony, 
towards the black, the melancholy, and the tempeſtuous 
part of it, the objects are too hideous to be looked at; and 
the ſubject too diſmal to be delineated. 7 it > 
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35 E EIS T LE XV. 
PLINV 7 SEPTITIUS CLARUS. 


VO are a fine gentleman. You promiſe to come 
to ſupper, and never come; it is but juſtice, 
that you ſhould pay every farthing the ſupper colt. 
An expence, that you will ſmart for. Let me ſee 
| There were ſerved up to each gueſt a ſingle lettice, 
=p tt⸗hree ſnails, two eggs, a cake, the compoſition of 
Uh which was honey, wine, and ſnow, (I mention fnow 
as a molt eſſential part of the expence, becauſe it 
periſhes in the diſh, and cannot appear again) Anda- 
luſian olives, gourds, garlic, and a thouſand other 
| tt/ings, equally delicate. Then you might have heard 
1 dhe players; you might have attended to a lecture; 
or you might have liſtened to a harp; or indeed, ſuch 


ON. 
is my generoſity, you might have had all theſe enter- 
tainments together. But you (I forget at whoſe 


houſe) regaled yourſelf with oiſters, ragouts of pork, 


and lobſters, and ſaw the dancers from Cadiz, in pre- 
ference to what 1 could offer you. 


You muſt ſuffer for this; I cannot yet determine 


in what manner: but you have acted cruelly : you 


have puniſhed me; perhaps I ſhould ſay too much, 
it I added, you puniſhed yourſelf alſo; and yet I 
think I may affirm it. How agreeably had we paſſed 
our time, ſometimes in diverſion, ſometimes in 

laughter, and ſometimes in ſtudy! You may ſup 

more ſplendidly at many places, but no where with 
more 1nnocent mirth, or more unguarded freedom. 


Upon the whole, make the experiment; and if here- 


after you do not chuſe to ſup with me, rather than 
with any other perſon, I will excuſe you for ever, 


Adicu. 


rr arione- 


The Romans had three meals in the day. The firſt was 


the jentaculum, or breakfaſt, which was only a piece of bread _ 
dipped in pure wine: the ſecond was the prandium, or din- 
ner, which was always very plain and moderate: and the 


third was the cœna, or ſupper: this was the chief, and ge- 
nerally the laſt meal, and was never begun till the buſineſs 


and fatigue of the day were over. There were indeed ſome- 


times two other meals; the merenda, or afternoon's beaver, 
and the comeſſatio, or collation after ſupper : the firſt of 
which was rather to ſatisfy hunger, than to indulge luxury ; 
and the latter was merely to promote riot, drunkenneſs, and 
noiſe. SUETONIUS, in his life of VITEL&IUs, has this ex- 

_ preſſion: Epulas trifariam ſemper, interdum quadrifariam 


diſpertiebat; in jentacula, et prandia, et cœnas, comme{ſationeſ= 


gue + „ VITELL1vs never failed to make three, and ſome- 
times four meals a day: a breakfaſt, a dinner, a ſupper, 


pn | 


and after that a revelling banqueet. 
The Romans generally ſupped about three o'clock during 


the ſpring and autumn ſeaſons, in winter about two, anc 5 „ 
„ EE nn = the 
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o EFLSTELES: 
the heat of ſummer never ſooner than four, 'The ſupper 
conſiſted of three courſes : the firſt was called the antecœna 
or guſtatioz in which were ſerved up eggs, cockles, and dif- 
ferent kinds of ſhell-hſh, The ſecond courſe was called 
cœna, and conſiſted of the choiceſt dainties, amongſt which 


there was always one diſh ſuperlatively good, diſtinguiſhed by 


| 8 © 
the name of the caput cœnæ, and never ſuffered to go away 


untaſted. "The third courſe was the deſert, or the menſa pomo- 
rum, a ſervice of apples, and various ſorts of fruits. 
As apples were brought up in the laſt courſe, ſo were 


eggs in the firſt; from whence the proverb, ab ove uſque ad 


mala : „ From the egg to the apple.” And during the 


time of ſupper the gueſts were entertained with ſeveral diver- 
ſions, pantomimes, players, muſicians, and ſometimes gla- 


diators : thoſe, who were more ſtudiouſly inclined, had cer- 


tain ſelect pieces read to them out of the beſt authors; as 


appears by the account which PLINV gives to SEPTITIUS 


CARUS: Audiſſes comedos, vel lectorem, vel lyricen, vel om 
nes © You might have liſtened to the comedians, or have 
heard a good reader, or an harper, or might have had all 


<< theſe elegancies united :” and afterwards, quantum nos lu 
ſiſſemus, riſiſſemus, et ſtuduiſſemus : < What paſtime, what 
laughter, or what ſtudy might we not have enjoyed!“ 
The feaſt of TRIMALcH1o by PETRONIUS, and a dia- 
logue in Lucian called Sympoſium, or the Lapithæ, explain 
the Roman ſuppers, when carried beyond the rules of ſo- 


briety, with infinite wit and humour. The feaſt of Nas1- 
 DIENUSs, in the eighth ſatire of the ſecond book of HoRACE, 
mentions the manner of wiping down the table: 5 


P!uer alte cinctus acernam 
| e purpures menſam perterſit; et alter 
Hreblegit quodeungue jaceret inutile, quodgue 
* Het CONantes offendere. | on 


The ready boy (attendant at our feaſt _ 

With purple napkin) clean, and tightly dreſt, 
Wipes down the table, and another there 
„ Officious comes, each uſeleſs thing to clear; 
Careful, that nought behind ſhould ever ſtay, 
Which any of the gueſts might wiſh away. 


oa And - 
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And though tablecloths were not in faſhion, yet, as appears 
by the ſame ſatire, every man had his napkin : _ 


Varivs mappa compeſcere riſum 
Vis poterat - 7 


« Varivs from laughing ſcarcely could refrain, 
. * But put the napkin to his mouth in vain,” 


As a farther inſtance of cleanlineſs, à vis cœnatoria, or 
ſupper garment, was put on whenever the Romans lay 

down to table; and according to SILIUs ITALICUS, the 
Gods were conſtantly addreſſed in prayer; 1 


Nec pri uus aut epulas, aut jura grata Lyæi, | 


| Fas cuiguam tetigiſſe ft, quam mult a Preeatus 
In menjam : OE | 


« Nor touch'd the meat, nor taſted was the wine, | 
Till ev'ry gueſt implor'd the pow'rs divine.“ 


This was the conduct of a Roman entertainment, when 
managed with decency, elegance, and order; and for any 
other, it is not to be found in PLINY, whoſe manners and 
morals were too delicate to admit of riot and intemperance. 


„„ BÞPISTLE VL 
Prixy SPX TUS Exucius CLARUS, | 


Have long been an admirer of Pourrius SATUR- | 
ixus, whom I may diſtinguiſh by the title of 
* our particular friend. I extolled his genius, even be- 
fore I knew how luxuriant, how manageable, and 
how extenſive that genius was: but now 1 am wholly 
captivated by him, and he has full poſſeſſion of me. 
I have often heard him plead with great earneſt- 
neſs, and energy, and at the ſame time with great po- 


liteneſs, and elegance; and whether his ſpeeches _ : 
were premeditated or not, they were equally __ a” 
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His reflexions were always rightly adapted and nu- 


merous ; his ſtyle was weighty and graceful, and his 
words were ſonorous and {terline. 


All theſe things pleaſe extreamly, when you hear 


them delivered with a remarkable vehemence and 
fire; they pleaſe too even without thoſe advantages. 


You will perceive this as well as I, when you take 
up any of his ſpeeches to read ; and you will allow 


him comparable to ſome of the antients, whom he 


emulates. Look upon him in another light, as an 


hiſtorian, and he will anſwer your expectations ſtill 
more. His narrations are conciſe, perſpicuous, de- 


lightful, bright, and even ſublime. His hiſtorical 
ſpeeches have the fame ſpirit with his orations; only 
they are more nervous, more cloſe, and more con- 


tracted. 


Add to this, that his vatka are equal to the poe- 


try of CaTuLLus or Cal vus. Wit, ſweetneſs, ſa- 
tire, love, are mingled in every line; his verſes are 
generally light and caly, but ſometimes harſh and un- 


poliſhed, and this too in imitation of Caro LLUS and 
5 Calvus. 


He lately read to me Wide Jetters: which 1. ſaid 


were written by his wiſe. 1 Proteſt, I thought he 
had been reading PLauTus or TERENCE in proſe : 
and whether the "let ters were his wite's, which he af- 


firms, or whether they were his own, which he de- 


__ nies, certainly he deſerves an equal ſhare of glory, 
either in having compoſed them himſelf, or in mak- 
ing a lady, young and unexperienced when he mar- 


ried ner, ſo learned and polite. 
1 have him before me all the day; + peruſe him 


before I write; I peruſe him after I have written; I 


peruſe him when 1 would unbend my mind; and he : 


s ſtill the lame, and ſtill new. I entreat and adviſe 
yon to follow my example; and let it not be an ob- 


jection to his works, that the author himſelf is alive. 
If he had Rourithed: amongſt thoſe arts] whom we 


have Y 
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have never r ſeen, we ſhould not only enquire after his 
books, but we ſhould ſearch out for ſtatues and pic- 
tures of him. And ſhall the honour and happineſs 
we enjoy by having him amongſt us, grow- languid. 
for that very reaſon ? Surely it is an erroneous and an 
ill-natured way of thinking, not to admire a man, 
who is worthy of admiration, becauſe we can lee hiin, 
ſpeak to him, hear him and embrace him; and be- 
cauſe we have not only an opportunity of prailing his 
works, but loving his petion, Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Although PLINY throughont all his epiſtles diſplays an ele- 
gance, that charms and improves us at the ſame time; yet 

the characters drawn by him of his friends are generally his 
moſt accompliſhed pieces. Po MEI US SATURNINUS was 
the perſon, to whom he addreſſes his eighth epiſtle of this 


book. By the purport of that letter, he ſhews the confi- 


dence, which he repoſed in the judgement, and integrity of 
 SATURNINUsS: And, by the character of the ſame perſon | 
in this letter, he tacitiy gives the reaſons of that confidence. 
He tells us, that SATURNINUS was eminent as a lawyer, 
an hiſtorian, and a poet: in pleading cauſes he was at once 
_ earneſt in the defence of his clients, and polite in the treat- 
ment of his adverſaries; a generous enemy, and a determin- 
ed friend. As an hiſtorian, he was particularly nervous in 
his ſtile, and perſpicuous in his narrations: in his poetry, 
like CaLvus and CATULLvs, he dealt equally in ſatire and 
in love. The poems of C. Licinivs CAlvus are irreco- 
verably loſt: he was the intimate friend of CATULLUS; | 
| he has been mentioned by PLINY in the ſecond epiſtle of : 
this book, as an orator, whom he admired and choſe to imi- 
tate. In this epiſtle he is conſidered as a poet. The name 
| 2 N miſtreſs is recorded by PROPERT1Us, and CATUL- 
 Lvus: The following lines point out the affliction of Car- 

* vs at her death: | 


8. quicquam mutis is gratum 3 | pulcbris 
Accidere a noſtro, CALVE, dolore poteſt, 
dun deſiderio veteres revocamus amores, 
Altu⸗ olim amiſſas lens amicitias, „ 
14 e ee, 
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PLIN VS EPI STLES. 
Cert, non tanto mor s immatura dolori eft | 
QuINCTILIX, quantum gaudet amore tus *. 


* 


4e If ſilent ſepulchres, my CALvus, know 


Our real ſorrows, and accept our woe, 

When with our tears our friendſhips we purſue, 
And former loves in ſpite of death renew; 
QUiNCTILIA pleas'd ſubmits to fate's decree, 
Nor mourns. her N death, when wept by thee. 


cc 
cc 
on 


fa 


cc 


The fatirical vein "of 8 is 504 to have been exerted 


in the cauſe of liberty agzinit PoupEY and C SAR; the 


latter of whom was ſatirized with equal ſeverity by Ca'TUL- 
LUS. The behaviour of CzsAaR upon that occaſion is 


much to his honour : He ſilenced the poet by kindneſs, and 


drew him to his friendſhip by AO But his behaviour 


to CALVUs is unknown. 


Legit mihi nuper epiſtolas, quas uxoris eſſe dicebat : pi Au- 
TUM vel TERENTIUM metro ſolutum legi credidi, &c. 
„ when he read to me the other day ſome letters, written, 

as he aſſured me, by his wife, I could not help thinking, 
from the delicacy of the ſtile, and the peculiar turn in 
the phraſes, that they had been compoſed by PLAUTUS or 
"TERENCE : but ſuppoſing them written by his wile, as 
he affirms, and not by himſelf, as I ſuſpect, yet his me- 
„ rit is ſo far from being leſſened by her accompliinments, 

that it is rather heightened by the improvements 1he ap- 
pears to have received ſince their marriage: Improver: ents, 
that muſt have been derived from his tuition.” The 
wife of SATURNINUS was particularly fortunate in ſuch a 
Bhufband; he was her preceptor, her guide, her lover, and 
her friend. His precepts were delivered in the fondneſs of 
his heart, and his leſſons dictated in the warmth and tender- 


CC 
cc 


cc 


nels of 3 He endcavoured to improve her under- 


ſtanding, and to cultivate and bring forward the bloomin 


| heauties of her mind. Providence has originally given the 
fame degree of perception to one ſex, as to the other : the 
lun- ihine of education muſt ripen and produce the tr uit, 


* Catul. cum. xciv. 


EPISTLE. 


BOOK 1, 
EFPIS T LE XVII. 
PLINY t0 CORNELIUS IT TIAN US. 


IRTUE and acts * friendſhip: are not yet 


extinct among mankind ; there are thole, who 
fhew themſelves friends even to the dead. TITINx ius 


Capto has obtained the requeſt he made to our em- 


peror, that he might be permitted to place in the 
forum a ſtatue of L. SYLLANus. It is noble and 
worthy of the higheſt applauſe, to make uſe of the 


© emperor's friendſhip to ſuch purpoſes, and to employ 
our ſhare of the royal favour in gaining honours for 


other men. It has been the conſtant practice of Ca- 


yITo to revere the moſt diſtinguiſhed and brilliant 


characters of every age : and you would wonder to 
fee with what great exactneſs, and with what religious 


reſpect, he has placed in all the convenient parts of 
his houſe the ſtatues of the BxuT1, the Cass11, and 


the CAxTO's; each of whom he has. celebrated in an 


excellent poem containing the chief actions of their 
lives. You may be certain, that he, who loves virtue 


ſo much in others, abounds with it himſelf: and by 


that immortality, which CaprTo has given to Lucius 
SYLLANUS, he has ſecured his own: for it is not leſs 
honourable to place the ſtatue of another man in the 


| Roman forum, than to have our own erected there, 


F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


T3 All honours. Sound: upon the dead, and all . of 
ttenderneſs ſhewn to the memory of deceaſed friends, are 
ſttrong inſtances of a molt laſting diſintereſted affection. It 
is obſervable from this epiſtle, that Trrinius CayiTo did 
not confine his affections within the narrow limits of his 
familiar acquaintance, or his immediate relations ; but ex- 


tended his regards to all tholes who had 1 in any age diſtin- 
- guiſhed 
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guiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of liberty, or who had died 
in the defence of virtue. 

Tirixius Cairo was much beloved and pr regarded 
by the emperor 'TRAJAN : and we ſee, by this letter, the 
honeſt uſe he made of ſo envied and ſo honourable a ſituation: 
he ſcorned the baſe arts of a court; he had the reputation 
of his maſter ſolcly in view, and entirely at heart: he in- 
ſtilled no groundleſs doubts, he whiſpered no pernicious falſ- 


hoods, and he infinuated no ſordid fla tery into his prince's 


ear: but by the numerous ſtatues in his own houſe, and 
thoſe, with which he dehred to fill the forum, he endea- 


voured to convince his maſter, that men of integrity and 
Honour cannot fail to meet with thoſe rewards, and that 


veneration after death, of which the virulence and rage of 
party too often deprive them in their life-time. We need 


enter no farther in this place into the character of TITIx Ius 


CapPITO, becauſe we ſhall find it drawn by PII N in the 
twelfth epiſtle of the eighth book: but the tragical ſtory of 


SYLLANUS, whoſe ſtatue gave occaſion to this jetter, ought 
to be rejated at full length, with all thoſe circumſtances of 
guilt and horror, which attended the cataſtrophe. 


Lucius Joxius SYLLANUS was ſon of the conſul Ap- 


pros Juxivs SYLLANUs, by his firſt wife EMILIA LE- 


PIDA, grandaughter of JULIA, and great grandaughter 


of AuGusTus. The dignity of his birth, and the excel- 
lencies of his nature, were ſo conſpicuous, that the empe- 


ror CLAUDIUsS gave his own daughter OcCTAVIA to him 


in marriage. From this alliance his ruin may be dated. 


AGRIPPINA, the laſt, and, if poſſible, the worſt wife of 


 CLavpivs, was a woman of a moſt unbounded ambition, 
infamouſly abandoned to all kinds of wickedneſs, and of a 
nature fo fierce, and cruel, that ſhe felt no pity, and knew _ 
no remorſe, Upon the death of MEsSSALINA, ſhe took ad- 
vantage of her near affinity to CLAuDIus, being his niece, 
to prey upon his weakneſs, and to reap the fruits of his 5 


governable ſtupidity : She found him a waxen image, ready 
moulded to her hands, and the determined from that moment 


to fix DomiTIUs NERO, her favouri e ſon by a former 
huſband, CNEIUS ENOBARBUSs, in the imperial throne. = 
Ohe judged, that the firſt Rep towards ſuch an advancement _ 
muſt be the marriage of NERO to OcTAYIA, the empe- 
: ou 8 daughter. It was abſolutely neceſſary therefore to de- 


ſtroy SYLLASUS, the preſent huſband of OcTAYVIA 5 tis | 
e 


B 6 O R I. 
his life was ſo unblameable, or in the words of SHAKE- 
SPEARE,-- 


« He had born his faculty fo meck, had been 

cc So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
c Pleaded like angels, trumpet-tongu'd againſt 
& The deep damnation of his taking off. 5 


Great as his virtues were, the empreſs was reſolved to ruin 
him; and, as perſons in hich ſtations never want fit inſtru- 
ments of evil, L. VITELLIUS, at that time cenſor, met all 
her purpoſes, "and embarked in all her defigns. He fore- 
ſaw from the emperor's incapacity, and AGRIPPINA's thirſt 
of dominion, into whoſe hands the ſovereign power muſt 
_ neceſſarily fall: and fince the ruin of SYLLANUS was the 
firſt point ſhe aimed at, the politic VITELLIUS was deter- 


mined to ſhew her a maſter-piece of his art, with a view 
to ingratiate himſelf by it into her future favour: He there- 


fore cauſed SYLLANUS to be accuſed of inceſt with JuLIA 
SYLLANA his fiſter ; a young lady of great beauty, but whoſe 


gaiety of temper, like the unfortunate ANNE BOLEYNE's, 
ſometimes carried her into unguarded, though harmleſs, free- 
doms with her brother. By this groundleſs accuſation, "Doh 
LANs fell from the exalted ſtation, in which his birth and 
| marriage had placed him, into the utmoſt miſery and diſ- 


orace. He was degraded from his ſenatorial rank, he was 


deprived of his office of prætor, and he was divorced from 
his wife OcTAvia, without the ceremony of a trial, or 
even the permiſſion of making the leaſt defence. His liter 
JuL1a, daughter-in-law to VITELLI1US himſelf, was driven 


out of Italy, with all the brands of infamy : not one of the 
family, not even Marcus Jurius, the brother of SVLLA- 


Nes, eſcaped the furious wrath of AGRIPPiNA. But, to 


confine ourſelves more particularly to SYLLANUs and his 


filter, ſhe was no ſooner arrived at the place of her baniſh- 


ment, than ſhe haſtened to pb an end to her life and her 5 
5 thisfortunes, 


Free from all thoughts of guilt, all acts of ſhame, 
She fell a victim to her murder'd fame: 


But if ſome future bard, in tuneful verſe, 
phall her ſad Nor to fe world rehearſe, 


Fach 
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Each tender breaſt her virtue muſt revere, 
And "oy wife and tifter drop a tear. 


And now the emperor having gained a decree from the 
ſenate, that an uncle might marry a niece, he publickly ſo- 


lemnized his eſpouſals with the ſanguinary and telentleſs 


AGRIPPINA, daughter of his own brother GERMANICUus. 
Upon the emperor's wedding day L. SYLLANUs Ki} ed him- 


ſelf. Thus fell the ſon a ſacrifice to the ambitious v.ews of 
 AGRIPPINA, as his father ApPIUs had fallen to the libidi- 


nous paſſions of MESSALINx A; upon which Tacitus 
makes a remark to this purpoſe ; e The c ity of Rome was 
< now differently enſlaved from what it. had been. It was 
cc heretofore a prey to the wanton debaucheries of NM: ss Aa- 
e LINA, but now to the pride and haughtineſs of AGR1P- 
«< PINA, who, though a woman, was reſolved to govern 


with all the tyranny of a man.“ 


| When we conſider this melancholy part of the Roman 


hiſtory, and look back upon all the particulars mentioned in 


this epiſtle of PLIN V, it is difficult to determine, whether 
it reflects greater honour upon TRA AN, in permitting the 
ſtatue of SYLLANUS to be put up at W N or upon 11. 
TINIUS Carrot! in placing it there. 


7 Tacit Annal. lib. I Rs 


EPISTLE XVII. 


PLinyo8UrToXIUSTRANQUILLUS. 


you think it an ill omen in your law-ſuit. You 
deſire me to aſk favour of the court, that it may 


© U fend me a you we been frightened by 
A dream, which gives you great uneaſineſs, as 


be put off, only for forne few days : it will certainly 
be difficult to obtain the latter pare of your read . 


5 howerve [ will try; * 


<6: For dreams deſcend from Jovs * 55 


: Pare Hader Thin A . 85. 5 


But 
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But it is worth while to conſider, whether you are 
not uſed to dream by contraries. A dream of mine, 
which, upon this occaſion, occurs to my remem- 
brance, might encourage you to expect ſucceſs, 


where you moſt tear a defeat. I was engaged in a 
cauſe for JuLivs PasToR, when ! dreamt | that my 


mother-in-law appeared kneeling to me, and entreated 


me not to plead. I was at that time a very young 
lawyer, I was to plead in four different courts, and 1 


was engaged not only againſt the moſt powerful men 


in the fate, but even againſt ſome of the emperor's 
chief favourites: any one circumſtance of which, 
after ſuch a diſmal dream, was enough to ſtartle me 


from my purpoſe : but I went on, reaſoning in the 
Words of the poct, 


00 w ithout a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, 
« And alks no omen but his e 5 cauſe * 


My country, and, if any motive could be dearer 
than my country, the trult repoſed in me, urged me 
on. But I ſucceeded to the full extent of my wiſhes : 5 

and the pleading of that day attracted to me the 


attention of the people, and opened the gates of 


fame. You will conſider from hence, whether you 


may not look upon your dream, rather as a good, 


than an evil omen. But, if you are reſolved to pro- 
_ ceed according to the old cautious maxim, “ Never 
to do any thing with a doubting heart,” tell me 
ſo, and I will find out ſome turn or other, that your 
cauſe may not be brought on but when you pleaſe. 
For my ſituation was very different from yours. 
The court of centumvirs muſt neceſſarily fit; but 
the court, where your cauſe is to be tried, may be _ 
adjourned, though not without difficulty. Farew well. 


a Por's Howe, liad 12. 3 283. 
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OBSERVATION S. 


It is no wonder that a man, who has a law-ſuit upon 
his hands, ſhould be moleſted by evil omens, and haunted by 
frightful dreams: the uncertainties and fears, which encum- 
ber a mind thus ſituated, muft ſummon up numerous va- 


pours, and various chimeras. that in a more calm and leſs 


anxious ſtate, could never ariſe even in a dream: and when 
we conſider the particular character of SUETONIUS, to 
whom this epiſtle is written, we ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed to 
find him alarmed by ghoſts, and terrified by goblins, He is 
an author, who deals much in that kind of ſuperſtition, and 
never ſuffers one of his twelve emperors to dic, without 
half a dozen prodigies going before him. = 

PLivy, we find, was not ſo eaſily ſcared by apparitions ; 'Y 
he paid little or no reſpect to his mother-in-law, though ſhe. 
appeared kneeling at his feet: he purſued his firſt  defign, and 
_ exerted himſelf in a cauſe before the centumviri, in ſuch a 
manner, as greatly encreaſed that growing reputation, of 


which the obſervance of his dream muſt have deprived him. 


The number of the centumviri, although they retained 
their name, was at this time encreaſed to one hundred and 
eighty ; they were divided by TRAJAN into four different 
courts or chambers, [quadruplici judicis] each conſiſting of 
forty five judges. They were magiſtrates choſen to decide 


- the law-ſuits, that might ariſe among the people: their judge- 


ments were called centumuiralia judicia, and they were the 


laſt and higheſt court of Ae, to which eve: \ was any 
. 


— 


PLINY 70 Romanus Fl R MUS. 


HE ſame town gave us birth, the ſans ſchool 
bred us up, and the ſame chamber held us in 


the earlieſt dawnings of our life. Your father had a |} 


ſtrict friendſhip for my mother, for my uncle FLINYs 
and even tor me, as ta r as | Une difference of our year 


wv would 


BOOK I. 


would permit. Theſe are great and juſt reaſons, why : 
your promotion ought to be next my heart. By 
your being already decurion, it plainly appears, that 
your preſent fortune amounts to an hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces * : but we muſt not let you ſtop there: we 
muſt alſo enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing you a Roman 
knight: and therefore I ſend you three hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces ©, that you may be immediately quali- 
fied for that order. The long continuance of our 
friendſhip anſwers and prevents your acknowledg- 

ments on this occaſion. If I did not know you, "I 

would remind you of what I am ſure you will do 

without any hint. You will be as little elated with 
the new dignity, which I have procured for you, as 
poſſible, and will conſider, that a character is to be 
kept up with the niceſt circumſpection, when a man 
is to reflect reputation and honour upon thole iriends, 
who promos! him. F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In this letter methinks PLixy ſeems to have fulfilled that 
wiſe and generous precept of Sol ouo to his ſon, 4 thine 


own friend, and thy father's Friend forfake nit. As it is 


very certain, that the human ſoul is not capable of any 
_ greater perfection, or any nearer approach to the divine at- 
1 tributes, than in acts of friendſhip ; ſo is it full as certain, 
that in friendſhip itſelf, there can be no ſtronger inſtance of 
| ſincerity, no plainer proof of affection, than where a man 
parts voluntarily and unaſked, as in this epiſtle, with a large 
ſum of money to ſupply the wants, or to raiſe the fortune 
of his friend. Riches of the mind are frequently beſtowed, 


with great generoſity and profuſion, on thoſe companions, 1 


Whom we hold neareſt our heart: our choiceſt thoughts are 
brought forth and laid before them, with a liberality, that 
requires no other kind of reſtitution, than a {mall return of | 


* Ge e cenſs mM: equal to 807 J. 55. 10 d. 

3 Trecenta millia nummum: equal to 40s . © d. 
a Proverbs xvii. 10. . 
\cqui.ſcence 
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acquieſcence or applauſe. But the ſtores of fortune are not 
ſo ealily parted with; they are not ſo indiſcreetly given a- 


way, or, if they are produced, if they are lent, it is not 


only with caution and conſideration, but with an attendance 
of bonds, judgements, intereſt, and ſecurities, that diſcover 


very different motives from friendſhip. But we have already 
ſeen ſuch a bounteous diſpoſition in our author, and ſhall, 
in the courſe of theſe epiſtles, meet with ſo many inſtances 
of generoſity, flowing from the inexhauſtible ſprings of his 

natural benevolence, that, whatever may have been the 
practice among other men, P 


LINY can never be ſuſpected of 


meanneſs, or avarice. 


EPISTLE XX. 


PLINV © CoRnNELivs TACITUS. 


FITNHERE is a friend of mine, a man of know- 


ledge and erudition, with whom I have fre- 


quently a diſpute, concerning a certain brevity, which 
he thinks the chief excellence in pleading cauſes. 1 
confeſs, this qualification ought to be preſerved, 
Where the nature of the cauſe will permit, and where 
the merits of it can be brought into little room: 
But, otherwiſe it is a downright fraud upon the client, 
either to omit any neceſſary matter, or lightly and 


curſorily to run over thoſe circumſtances, which 


—ought to be repeated, inculcated, and imprinted. 


For in moſt cauſes, the larger ſcope you take, the 
greater weight and force will attend your pleadings : 


and as the continuance of the blow contributes equally 
with its quickneſs, in making deep wounds on the 
body, exactly thus is it with impreſſions made upon 


the mind. 


This opinion my friend attacks with authorities 
from the antients. Among the Grecians he urges the 
orations of Lys1as : among our own countrymen, 
thoſe of the GRa ccf and Caro; many of which 


are ſhort and conciſe, EE 
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On the other hand, I oppoſe DzMosTHENES, E- 
SCHINES, HyPsRIDEs, and many others to Lys1as. 
J oppoſe PorLtio, CæsAR, and Cerivs, to the 
Graccns and Caro : but my chief example is MaR- 


cus Cicero, Whole longeſt oration is allowed to be 


the beſt : and believe me, a good book, like other 


good things, is the better in proportion as it is larger. 
Jou perceive, that in ſtatues, ſculptures, pictures, 


and other various repreſentations of men, animals, 
and trees, if they are valuable, their value encreaſes 
with their ſize : and orations ſhould be meaſured by 
the ſame rule. Beſides, bulky volumes make a hand- 
ſomer appearance, and carry with them a kind of. 
indiſputable authority. 

My friend, who has a particular art af fliding a- 
way inſenſibly out of reach in a diſpute, evades this 


argument, and every thing ciſe of the kind, by aſ- 
ferting, that thoſe orators I quoted, to ſupport me, 
did, in truth, make ſhorter ſpeeches than they have 
publiſhed, 1 am of another opinion, and can de- 
fend it by a grcater number of examples. Let me 
ſingle out TuLLy in defence of MuRENa and Va- 


RENUs; in both which orations, he mentioned ſe- 


veral heads of crimes, imputed to his clients, un- 
noticed in his defence, and to be found only in the 


titles of thoſe orations. From whence it appears, 
that he certainly ſpoke a great deal more than he 


publiſhed. In his defence of CLUENT Ius, he tells 
us, that, according to the antient conſtitution, he 
went through the Whole proceedings without a co- 
adjutor; and, in his ſpcech for CORNELIUS, he af- 
firms he was four days in his pleadings. So that we 
have no room to doubt, that thoſe orations, which 
coſt ſo much time in the repetition, extended then 
much farther, than they now reach, crouded as they 
are into one book ; which, although large, could 
neyer have contained them, unleſs he had pruned and 5 


lopt off many of the branches. 1 
Vor- I. 3 But 
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But extempore pleadings, and ſtudied written ora- 
tions, are two very different things. Well, I know 


there are people of this opinion: yet, for my part, 


I am fully convinced, perhaps erroneouſly, that there 
is no other real difference between them than this. 


A pleading may be very good, when pronounced, 
which would not appear a good ſpeech, when com- 


mitted to paper: but it is impoſſible, that a ſpeech, 
which ſtands the teſt of writing and reading, ſhould 
not bear the teſt of ſpeaking and hearing; for the 


formed ſpeech is indeed the ground-work and mode] 
of the pleading, and thereto 
ſuch I mean as were never ſpoken, but only pub- 
liſhed, we find a thouſand extempore figures, which 
could have no place naturally and properly, but in 
real pleadings. For example, in that oration againſt 

VIXRRIESNH; Did you name a workman complete in every 
art? Whois he? Thanks to your hint, I now recolleft 


ore in our beſt orations, 


him. PoLycLeTus is the man. Hence it follows, 


_ that every pleading muſt be more or leſs perfect, in 
proportion to the likeneſs it bears to the formed ora- 
tion; I mean every pleading, to the delivery of which 
a a ſufficient time has been allowed: for certainly, 
where an orator is confined within too narrow limits, 
the judges, not the ſpeaker, are to blame. Our very 
laws and cuſtoms favour my opinion, which are ſo 
far from inſiſting upon brevity, that they indulge 
great copiouſneſs, that is great exactneſs, in plead- 
ings, which is inconſiſtent with brevity, unleſs in the 
ſhorteſt and plaineſt cauſes, Let me add what expe- 
rience, that maſter of undoubted authority, i 
taught me. I have gone through the ſeveral offices 
of a pleader, a judge, and a counſellor ; and I have 
bobſerved, that ſome are actuated by one reaſon, ſome 
by another, and that often the minuteft circumſtances 
graw on the moſt important conſequences. Ihe 
judgements of men are different; their inclinations Þ} 
are various. This renders their opinions ſo ver 


Nas 


widely 7 
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widely diſtant upon the ſame cauſe; or, if they agree, 
even their agreement is founded on oppoſite mo- 
tives. Beſides, every one favours his own turn of 
| thought, and embraces that as the ſtrongeſt reaſon, 


which, when given by another, tallies with what he 


had before determined within himſelf. You muſt 
take care therefore to throw among your hearers a 
variety of arguments, that every man may catch 

ſomething, which he looks upon and feels as his 
own. 
 Recvivs ſaid to me one 1c day, when we were en- 
gaged on the fame fide, Zou fancy, thet every ſingle 
circumſtance in a cauſe muſt be fully diſcalſed and ex- 
haufted : my method is to lay my ſtreſs upon the principal” 
Point, and by fixing at once on my adverſary's throat, I 


ſtrangle him in a moment. It is very true, RecuLus 
always preſſes that point home, upon which he fixes; 


but then he is often wrong in his choice. Therefore 
my anſwer to him was, F ou ſeize upon the throat, as 
you imagine; but perhaps at laſt it proves only the knee, 
the leg, or the ankle. Now I, who, to ſay truth, have 
not ſkill enough to come at the throat direfly, aim at 
every place, try every part, and leave no ſtone unturned. 


T1 take the ſame method in pleading, as in agriculture. 
1 not only cultivate my vines, but I take care of m 


trees; and nat of them only, but of my fields: And 
as in thoſe fields I do not confine myſelf to ſow one par- 
ticular fort of finer wheat or corn, but every kind of 
peuulſe and grain whatever, ſo in my ſpeeches, I croud in 
every argument, and firew them as thick as I can, that 
may be ſure ig gather in ſome ſucceſsful crop; for ſea- 
' ſons are not more uncertain and clouded, nor ſoils more 
- precarious, than the tempers and determinations of our 
; "Jes: Go; 
I cannot upon this: 0 avoid eecellefing the 5 
encomium upon that finiſhed orator PERICLES, by 


Evuroris the < comic 0 


K 2 TT. sofa : 
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Softeſt perſuaſion fax upon ks tongue, 
And on his lips engaging ſweetneſs hung 
Yet with a ſtrength that fix d upon the mind, 
That forcd its ways and left its ſting behind. 1 


But this perſuaſive eloquence, and this eng aging ſweet- 
neſs of PERICLES himſelf, could never have triumph- 


ed thus, either by the brevity or velocity of it, (which 
are two very different things) or by the help of both 
together, without the greateſt abilities; for it is cer- 


tain, that, when an audience is to be at once per- 


 ſuaded and delighted, a copiouſneſs of matter, and a 


proper ſpace of time, are neceſſary to produce it. 


For the ting, which ought to remain behind, not 


only requires a ſpeedy thruſt to make it enter, but a 
continued force, to fink it deep into the minds of the 


hearers. 'To this may be added, what another comic 
poet *  fays of the lame PenIcLEs, 


He lighten'd, thunder'd, and confounded Greece. 


| Illus you ſee his ſpeeches | were not. lopped . . 
and maimed, but diffuſive, magnificent, and G1 8 
blime. He rolled his thunder, he darted his light- | 


ning: all things were in the utmoſt  perrubations, and 
confuſion. 


Is there not 1 in 1 oratory a maths prefer- 


able to all extremes? Certainly. But this medium is 
no leſs tranſgreſſed by too much conciſeneſs, than by 
too much prolixity : ; by one, who takes too little 
compaſs, than by him, who takes too large a circle. 


From hence ariſes a frequent complaint, that one 


orator is immoderately redundant, another jejune and * 
feeble. One is ſaid to overſhoot the point, another | 
to fall ſhort of it. Both equally wrong : One from 


3 


too 
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too much weakneſs, the other from too great 
ſtrength 3 which laſt is an error on the beſt ſide, pro- 


ceeding from a ſuperiority of genius, though too un- 
correct and unbridled. But when [| ſay this, do not 
imagine, that I approve of that ceaſcleis bawler 
THrersITEs in Homtr. No, I rather applaud che 


character of ULyssEs in the ſame poet : 


But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows . Troop 


Not indeed; dat there is another: ber © in the 
fame author, that [ admire. as much as poſlible : 


His words ſuccinct, yet full A 
And yet were I to have my hates. 1 fhoald prefer 


that oration, which comes on us, like winter's ſnow, 
thick, continued, and in large quantities; in a word, 


5 which ſeems to defrend from heaven, and to be e poured ö 


down from the ſkies. 


But, many people preſer che Gucci manner of 


5 pleading. I allow it; but who are they? Only ſuch, 


whoſe indolence leads them into that Opinion. And 
would it not be ridiculous to admit their judgements 
as e whoſe nicety proceeds from downright 
lazineſs ? If their advice mult be taken, it is not only 
better to make ſhort e but to make none at 


all. 


8 „Forts Homer, II. 35 7. 283. „ 1 ports Homer, Il. 
3: V. 277. . >The character of Mr xELAUS. . 


K . . f : than 


"Theſe are my preſent FF which - 3 ſhall 
readily alter, if you diſapprove them; but then give 
me the reaſons of your diſapprobation, becauſe at 
the ſame time that I owe an implicit obedience to 

your authority, yet, in an affair of this conſequence, 
ob would chuſe to be convinced rather by argument, 5 
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than authority. If you think me not in an error, let 
me know it by a letter as ſhort as you pleaſe ; how-. 
ever, give it under your hand, that I may ſee my 
own judgement confirmed by yours. It I am wrong, 
I infiſt upon a long letter to convince me of my mil- 
take. Tell me, is it not a kind of bribe, to deſire 
you would give yourſelf but little trouble, if you 
agree with me; and a great deal, if you differ from 
me ? Farewell. 6„⁵5¹„ᷣ»ᷣ»̃ 8 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tphe epiſtle now under conſideration is the leaſt agreeable 
of any yet tranſlated. We ſee an oration before us, inſtead _ 
of a letter; an oration, which is in itſcit the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment againſt that prolixity, for which PL INV contends. He 
might have faid, in a much leſs compaſs, more than he has 
ſaid throughout the whole letter: and therefore REGULUS 
ſeems to be in the right, who chuſes to throttle a man all at 
once, rather than break his bones, joint by joint. 5 
To make this epiſtle as profitable, and entertaining, as 
the ſubject will admit, let us take notice of ſome perſons 
and paſſages, not unworthy of obſervation.” 
Hic ille mecum auctoritatibus agit, ac mibi ex Græcis oratio- 
nes LꝝSIx oftentat : * Among the Grecian authorities, 
< which he produces, LySsIAs is always quoted by him.” 
 Lys1as was the ſon of CEPHAL Us; born at Syracuſe, but 
brought early out of Sicily by his father, and educated at 
Aibens. He was one of the moſt conſiderable orators among 
the Greeks. QuIxTILIAN gives him a character to this 
:eftect:: 55 The ſtyle of Lys1as is extremely elegant and 
* cloſe: if the perfection of an orator is to inſtruct, no 


wy point, and never {trays from the purpoſe : and 1 we can- 
CE | | | | 


A 


© 


not compare him to a great river, at leaſt he may be 
looked upon-as a clear fountain.” 1 
We learn from Tully, who goes beyond Quin- 
TELIAN in his praiſes of I:ys1As, that he never appeared 
at the bar, The works he publiſhed were numerous, and 
various. He died old, poor, and under the ſentence of ba- 
niſhment ; an unfortunate cataſtrophe for ſo great a man. 
lis ruin was occaſioned by the jealouſy of the Athenians, _ 
19 1 . Co Ln 
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who, impatient of his ſuperior genius, drove him out 


of a colony eftabliſhed by them at Thurium in Ttaly ; a 
place he was particularly fond of, having been ſettled there 
from the age of fifteen years, and having purchaſed alſo in 


that colony an houſe, and an eſtate, with an intention to 


finiſh his life in the ſame place, where he had paſſed fo great 
Rh.. F 
The examples in hiſtory of men, who fall a ſacrifice to 


their own abilities, and are ſunk down by their own weight, 
are as innumerable, as they are melancholy. If a ſhort con- 


jecture is allowable on the ſeeming inequality of their fate, 
perhaps theſe puniſhments are ſent by Heaven merely to 
cruſh that vanity, and to ſcourge that ingratitude towards 


the Creator, which extraordinary endowments are too apt 


to inſpire. The heathens were of this opinion, as appears by 


the fables of AR ACHNE, Nioss, and others: and Chriſtians | 


ought to remember, that znto whomſoever much is given, of 
him ſhall be much required. But to return to our epiſtle. 
Vides ut ſtatuas, figna, picturas, hominum denique, multo- 


rumque animalium formas, arborum etiam, fi modo ſint decor, 
nihil magis quam amplituds commendet : idem orationibus 


edenit . 


: <« It is in orations as in pictures, ſtatues, and other things 
© of that kind: the largeneſs of the fize encreaſes the 


„ value. 3 
Quin etiam voluminibus ip 
chritudinem adjicit magnitudo: 


A large book looks better than a ſmall one; or, in 
other words, “ there is a much greater air of authority in 


5 a folio, than in a duodecimo.” _ 55 1 
Theſe two aſſertions are very ſurprizing, in a perſon of 
our author's taſte, and can be excuſed by nothing but a par- 


tial fondneſs for his own opinion. In pictures and ftatues, 
it is the ſymmetry, or proportion, that ſtrikes the eye, and 
_ pleaſes the underſtanding, whether the figures repreſented be 


of dwarts, or giants. And fo in books; it is the matter con- 


tained within, not the number of leaves, that ſtamps va- 


lue, and gives reputation to the volume. PLINY's argu- 
ment certainly has little weight in it, and deſerves no 


other anſwer, than what is contained in that old Greek 


epigram: 


pfis auctoritatem quandam et pul- 
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than authority. If you think me not in an error, let 
me know it by a letter as ſhort as you pleaſe ; how- 
ever, give it under your hand, that I may ſee my 
_ own judgement confirmed by yours. It 1 am wrong, 
1 inſiſt upon a long letter to convince me of my mil- 
take. Tell me, is it not a kind of bribe, to deſire 
you would give yourſelf but little trouble, if you 

agree with me; and a great deal, if you differ from 
me?” PREVen, Ent; 8 e 


The epiſtle now under conſideration. is the leaſt agreeable 
of any yet tranſlated. We ſee an oration before us, inſtead 
of a letter; an oration, which is in itſeif the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment againſt that prolixity, for which PLIN V contends. He 
might have faid, in a much leſs compaſs, more than he has 
ſaid throughout the whole letter: and therefore REGULUsS | 
| ſeems to be in the right, who chuſes to throttle a man all at 
once, rather than break his bones, joint by joint. 


JI o make this cpiſtle as profitable, and entertaining, as 


the ſubject will admit, ler us take notice of ſome perſons, 
and paſſages, not unworthy of obſervation. „ 
Hic ille mecum auttoritatibus agit, ac mihi ex Græcis oratio- 
nes LySsI oftentat : “ Among the Grecian authorities, 
© which he produces, Lys1As is always quoted by him.“ 
LysIAs was the ſon of CEPHALUs ; born at Syracuſe, but 
brought early out of Sicily by his father, and educated at 
Athens. He was one of the moſt conſiderable orators among 
the Greeks. QuIxTILIAN gives him a character to this 
effect: „ The ſtyle of Lys1as is extremely elegant and 
dcloſe: if the perfection of a1 orator is to inſtruct, no 
man exceeds him in that art: he goes directly to the 
point, and never ſtrays from the purpoſe; and if we can- 
not compare him to a great river, at leaſt he may be 
looked -upon-as a clear fountain 
We learn from TuLLY, who goes beyond QuiNn-_ 
III Ax in his praiſes of L:ys1as, that he never appeared 
at the bar. The works he publiſhed were numerous, and 
various. He died old, poor, and under the ſentence of ba- 
niſhment ; an unfortunate cataſtrophe for ſo great a man. 
His ruin was occaſioned by the jealouſy of the a 
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who, impatient of his ſuperior genius, drove him out 
of a colony eſtabliſhed by them at Thurium in Italy; a 


place he was particularly fond of, having been ſettled there 
from the age of fifteen years, and having purchaſed alſo in 
that colony an houſe, and an eſtate, with an intention to 


hniſh his life in the ſame place, where he had paſſed fo great 


a part of it. 


'The examples in hiſtory of men, who fall a ſacrifice to 
their own abilities, and are ſunk down by their own weight, 
are as innumerable, as they are melancholy. If a ſhort con- 


jecture is allowable. on the ſeeming inequality of their fate, 


perhaps theſe puniſhments are ſent by Heaven merely to 


cruſh that vanity, and to ſcourge that ingratitude towards 


the Creator, which extraordinary endowments are too apt 

to inſpire. The heathens were of this opinion, as appears by 
the fables of ARAcHNE, Nioss, and others: and Chriſtians 
ought to remember, that unto whomſoever much is given, of _ 


Him ſhall be much required. But to return to our epiſtle. 
Vides ut ftatuas, figna, picturas, hominum denique, mults- 
rumque animalium formas, arborum etiam, ſi modo ſint decoræ, 


nihil magis quam amplituds commendet : idem orationibus 


edenit 


elt is in orations as in pictures, ſtatues, and other things 
of that kind: the largeneſs of the fize encreaſes the 


„ value.“ 8 
Quin etiam voluminibus ip 
chritudinem adjicat magnitudo : 


A large book looks better than a ſmall one; or, in 
other words, „ there is a much greater air of authority in 


a folio, than in a duodecimo.” 


4 Theſe two aſſertions are very ſurprizing, in a perſon of 
cour author's taſte, and can be excuſed by nothing but a par- 
tial fondneſs for his own opinion. In pictures and ftatues, 
it is the ſymmetry, or proportion, that ſtrikes the eye, and 
_ pleaſes the underſtanding, whether the figures repreſented be 
of dwarfs, or giants. And fo in books; it is the matter con- 


tained within, not the number of leaves, that ſtamps va- 


lue, and gives reputation to the volume. PLINY's argu- 
ment certainly has little weight in it, and deſerves no 
other anſwer, than what is contained in that old Greek 


epigram: 


VF 


ſis auctoritatem quandam ct pul- 
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Ei 20 7 eien Wos cod Jof. cop ia rere, 
Kal re. eu n £U5GA0G f Harun 


If length of beard deep knowledge muſt denete, 
Yield, PLATO, Yield, in 1 wiſdom, to the goat. 


e quemnam ? recte W i Pol vert run of di- 
cebant. Queſtions. and anſwers, ſays LoxGivus , not 
only enliven and add great ſtrength to a ſpeech, but 
« make it more plauſible, and give it n air of greater 
5 probability ; for the paſſions never * work more ttrongly 


"0G upon the auditors, than when cha wers ſeem not to be 
_ © the effect of premeditation, but to 75 naturally from the 
0 thing treated of. This appears very much in interroga- 


<« tions, and reſponſes to thoſe interrocations; ef pecially, 
“ where the quickneſs of the ans ver demanded, will not 


admit of a ſtudied untruth.” The ſentence quoted out 
of Tully is an inſtance of this kind of oratory. The 
_ queſtion aſked is purpoſely to raiſe the expectations of the 


audience, and to heighten the character of F9LYCLETUS, 


This PoLYCLETUS was a Grecian ſtatuary, born in Sicy- 


on, a city of Peloponneſus. PLINY the elder mentions 


many famous ſtatues made by him, and particularly one, in 
Which the proportions of the human body were fo exactly 


adjuſted, that it was called the maſter-piece. He flouriſhed 


in the eighty ſeventh olympiad, above four hundred years 
before the Chriſtian æra. | 


TIdile denique Mido wag: TJ leave not a ſtone unturned.” | 


T am afraid the Greek ſentences, which are every now and 
then interſperſed, in imitation of TULLY, throughout theſe 

__ epiſtles, have occaſioned ſome of thoſe criticiſms upon our 
author, which accuſe him of affectation, and want of eaſe 


in his familiar letters. It is not to be denied, that this mix 


ture of languages is totally inconſiſtent with that unſtudied 
ſimplicity, which ought to diſtinguiſh the epiſtolary ſtyle. 


The life of PERICLES will Ne found in PLUTARCH ; 


but, as his character is here quoted in ſome beautiful lines 
from Evporis and ARISTOPHANES, Jet us recollect what 
HoRACE lays of thoſe comic deen 1 


. * 3 Set, 18. 


EvurolIs, 


e 0 l E 


Atque alii, quorum comædia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quid malus, aut fur, 
uod mœchus foret, aut ſicarius, aut alioqui 
Famoſus, multa cum libertale notabant. 


ce When antient comedy became firſt known, 
cc The noted bards, who wore the laurel crown, 
« With manly ſpirit, and becoming rage 
« Dragg'd ev'ry villain on the public ſtage; 
„There the throng d audience cach vile deed ſurvey'd, 
The pimp expos'd his perſon, and his trade: 
„ Fach thief from ſatire's laſh ſtole ſenſe of ſhame, 
6c A each Akan wept * murder d fame.” 55 


* 


By theſe lines, and by choſe which: fellow in this fourth 
atire of HoRACE's firſt book, the poet obſerves, with great 


| ſpirit and excellent raillery, how much greater liberties 
were taken, in the earlieſt ages, with the conduct and 
characters of bad men, than were allowed of in his days. 
As vice encreaſed, an abhorrence to hear truth encreaſed 
alſo. The wicked turn 0 from reproof, and the vain 


cannot bear it: 
- Dan's; metuunt verſus, odere poetas : 


<c They dread the fatire, and the poets hate,” i 


A juſt Gaticitt, as he will always he dreaded by Le: 
will be cheriſned and admired by honeſt men. Yet, the | 


natural tendency of mankind to malice and detraction is ſuch, 


that every ſcribler endeavours to gain this character, by | 
throwing filth and calumny on all around him: but fatire, 
in the Hands of a fool, bears no more reſemblance to the 


delicacy of that art, than the lightning of the playhouſe bears 


5 the lightning i in the ſkies : we ſee a faint flaſh, and we 
- imell a diſagreeable ſtench, and then it vaniſhes. without 
| doi ing any execution: whereas true ſatire, like true lighht- 
ning, wounds every object it aims at, melts the ſword, with- _ 


out injuring the ſcabbard, reaches the ſoul, but leaves the 
body. untouched, The antient Greek comedies always a- 


bounded | 


7 


EvyoLrs, atque CRATINUS, ARISTOPHANE 4 Pertæ, 


” —— nora > Cog vert as I An En 


78 


| In ſkill (do not flatter yourſelf,) but becauſe you equal : 


go "Davpzy's ferßus, Sat. 6. ver. 181. | 
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bounded with this kind of poetry; and QUINTILIAN fays, 
that, after the works of HoMER, which are beyond all de- 
grees of compariſon with any other books waatever, the an- 


tient comic poets may be looked upon as the beſt ock by 
Which an orator can form his ſtyle. 


EPISTLE XXI. 5 
PLiny 70 Prixius PATERNUS, 


I Rely as much upon the delicacy of your eye, as 
upon your judgement ; not becauſe you excel me 


me in it: and that, you will allow, is ſaying a great 

deal. However, ? ing aſide, I really think the 
_ ſlaves I bought, by your advice, are well- behaved _ 
and comely. All that remains to be tried now, is 
their fidelity, which in flaves is was diſcovered 1 5 
the ears, than the eyes. Adieu. Is 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The flaves, which Privy bought, were, in All probabi- 5 
lity, Aſiatics; for according to HoRAct, Cappadocia, al- 
- Hough deſtitute of ee; abounded | in flaves. 


Alanis lecuples eget æris Cappadocum rex 


. The Cappadician king i is rich in flaves, 
00 But deſtitute of munter. T 


0 Prnsivs tells us, that thoſe Naves were plump and. 
Heek: 


2 208 fit breffintior alter 
| Cappatoea rigidd Pingues Plan ſifſe cataſta n 


* How large a family of brawny knaves, 
« Well fed and tat as en flaves b. 93 75 


Wo Horat. Lib. 1. Epi. & F. 39. 
* perſius, Sat. 6. Y. 26. 
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iberty. 


mar 


: With. native Werden as with courage bleſt, 
Chains, and each mark of thraldom we deteſt, 
Tis heaven's high gift, tis nature's great decree, _ 
That none be llaves, whom God himſelf made free. 
Revere we ought thoſe powers, which we entruſt, 
Hut to ourſelves be reſolutely juſt ; 
Scorn baſe corruption, nor like ſaves din : 
The laws that fix'd our monarch in his throne : 
For well we know by truth's eternal rules, 
Where ſlaves are ſubjects, ſubjects muſt be fools. | 
Exert but reaſon, liberty will reign, 
And SY: exalt 8 en head 1 in Vain, 


EPISTLE XXII. 


PLiny 70 carrrrus SEVERUS. 


Have bien kept a Joug's time hens in town, and _ 
a very deſponding way, occaſioned by the tedious. 
and ſtubborn illneſs of Titus ARISTO, Whom I par- 
ticularly love and admire. His prudence, his virtue, 
and his learning are not to be exceeded; fo tliat, in 
my opinion, it 1s not only one man, who is in dan- 
ger, but all polite literarure, and the whole circle of 
arts and ſciences, As he is equally well verſed ; in all 


acts 


| Mr. Davpw, i in his note upon theſe lines, ſays, that the 
Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for being luſty, well favour- 
ed, and in good liking ; their activity and rength was re- 
Z markable, and they were looked upon as preferable to an 
© other ſlaves in the world. The inhabitants of Cappadocia 
were not only born to ſlavery, but in love with it; and 
| when the Romans offered to make them a free people, they 
| refuſed the offer, and choſe to hug their chains, and live 
. 4275 the yoke of ſervitude, rather than enjoy the bleſſings : 
of | 

| How ſtrange ! how incredible ! how amazing! muſt this 
9 1 appear, in a country, whole characteriſtic is li- 
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acts of the legiſlature, both public and private; ſo is 
he a perfect maſter of hiſtory, and the great ex- 


amples of antiquity. There is nothing you can wiſh 


to learn, which he is not able to teach. He is the 
treaſure, from whence I always draw my hidden 


riches. What ſincerity and authority attend his 


words! How proper and becoming are his delays! 


For, although he ſees through ev * thing in a mo- 


ment, yet he is ever flow and cautious in his deter- 


minations, always doubting upon the reaſons urged 


on both ſides, which, with a moſt piercing Judge- 


ment, he fails not to trace up to their original {oun- 


tains, and then gives them their due we 2:2hr | in his 


deciſions. Add to this the temperance of his diet, 


and the decency of his dreſs. When I look into his 

Chamber, and ſee the furniture there, I behold a pic- 

ture of the antient frugality. The greatneſs of his 
mind gives an ornament to the whole, as none of his 


actions proceed from oſtentation, but all from purity 


of conſcience. He ſeeks his reward from the ex- 
cellence of his conduct, not from the applauſe, 
which attends it. In ſhort, few of thoſe men, who 
in outward appearance ſeem philoſophers, can be 
. compared to him: he does not Ader follow either 
the ſchools, or the Pporticos ? ; neither does he 
miſpend his own time, or the time of other perſons, 
in tedious diſputations. His hours are paſſed in buſi- 
neſs, or at the bar; he aſſiſts ſome by his pleadings, 
and more by his advice. But he is equal to the 
greateſt men whatever, in modeſty, religion, and 
Juſtice, and principally in the fortitude of his mind. 
It would have ſurpriſed you, had you been here, to 
have ſeen with what reſolution he has born this ill- 
: nels, how he has reliſted pain, how he has endured 1 


0 The 1 kept their ſchools in porticos; ſo did the Ro- E 
mans: the philoſ5 phers dilputed there. And it is from theſe co- 
| vered galleries, that the Stoics deri ed their PAmgy ET 06 ſignifying | 


-thirft, 


— 


J | Sed 8 
thirſt, and with what patience he has lain loaded 
with clothes, to carry off by perſpiration the cruel 
heat of a burning fever. 

The other day he ſent for me and ſome of his 
ſelect friends, and deſired us to enquire of his phyſi- 
cians into the nature of his diſtemper, that if it was 

| incurable, he might chuſe an immediate death; but 
if only ſtubborn and tedious, he might ſtand firm, ; 
and ſtruggle with it as he ought : for he thought it 
not allowable to fruſtrate the | prayers of his wite, the 1 
tears of his daughter, and the hopes of his friends, if 
there were any grounds for thoſe hopes, by putting 
an end to his own : life. A noble determination ! but 
difficult to keep; for you may obſerve, that moſt _ 
men hurry with eagerneſs to their relief, which is 
only to be attained by death : but to weigh each mo- 
tive with deliberation, and to conſider "the reaſons 
for and againſt life, and to live or die according to 
the ſtrength of thoſe reaſons, are all inſtances of a2 
great mind. The phyſicians promiſe us ſucceſs to 
our wiſhes: may God fulfil them, and deliver ne 
from this ſcene of ſorrow. As ſoon as I am releaſed, - 5 
I will fly to my Laurentinum, to my books, my pa- 
pers, and my ſtudious retirement. At preſent, 1) MP 
attendance on my friend affords me no leiſure, and my 
anxiety about him no inclination for ſtudy. Thus nave 1 
1 
| 


13 — by 
4 > . — 


— 


. r — — 


1 ſent you all my fears, all my wiſhes, and all my in- 
tentions. In return, tell me how you have diſpoſed 
of yourſelf? what you are now doing? and what you - 
will do? But I hope to hear from you in a more -: <0 
chearful ſtrain than mine. It will be no ſmall relief 1 | 
to my miſery, that you live tree from all complaint. — 
Farewell. V 


oBSERVATIONS. 


- TOE various rn of Tiro Akigro; his 
great ſkill in che laws, his extenhive ani in antient 
5 a e 
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hiſtory, the firmneſs of his mind, the. fortitude with which 
he looked at death, the fimplicity of his morals, and the 
Integrity of his heart, are ſo elegantly, and ſo pathetically 
deſcribed by PLiNy, that to add one word to his character 
would ſhew little reliſh of this incomparable epiftle. Nor 
is there any room for obſervations on a letter fo perſpicuous, 
and fo maſterly in itſelf, unleſs we take notice of the ſollow- 
GS 20775. ITE port cold LES. ALS 
Et medici quidem ſecunda nobis pollicentur + ſupergſt, ut pro- 
miſſis Deus adnuat: The phyſicians promiſe his recovery; 
% God permit thoſe promiſes to be fulfilled,” 
The heathen theology is one of thoſe abſtruſe points of 
learning, left to be eſtabliſhed from the imperfect accounts 
we have of it in antient authors. It is undeniable, that 
the heathens in general did believe a multiplicity of gods: 


pypet this particular ſentence in PLiny, and another in the 
__ _ twelfth epiſtle of this book, where he fays, affuit Deus voto, 


(which is literally, God granted his prayer,”) appear to 
be ſtrong inſtances, that the moſt thinking heathens did be- 
| lieve one ſupreme independent Being, to whom all worſhip 
and ſupplication ought to be ultimately addreſſed: and 
though they reverenced that one independent Deity by the 
name of JUPITER, yet it is impoſſible they could imagine 
him guilty of thoſe ſtrange follies, and monſtrous vices, | 
with which, in the courſe of their mythology, he is often 
taxed. HoMER and HeRopoTvUus have made him ſubje& |! 
and inferior to fate. XExnoPHoN, ſays 'TULLY, makes 
SocRATEs ſometimes declare there was one God, and 
ſometimes that there were many. By theſe and innumer- 
able other inftances we are convinced, that the religion of 
the pagans was doubtful, unintelligible, incoherent, and ir- 
rational. Yet, it is evident from the ſentence already quot- 
ed, that PLINV, by a ſuperiority of judgement and refle- 
xion, believed human ſkill-and medicinal art to be in vain, 
without the aſſiſtance of heaven, and the bleſſing of Al- 
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| XJ OU ade me, whether I think you ought to 
| plead as a lawyer, whilſt you are in the poſt of 


tribune. I ſhould firſt know, what your opinion of 


the tribuneſhip is? Whether you look upon it as a 
mere ſhadow, an empty title without honour ; or 
| whether you eſteem it an employment of power, and 
| of a dignity fo ſacred, that it ought not to be vio- 
lated by any perſon whatever, leaſt of all by the 
perſon, who poſſeſſes it. Perhaps, I was in the 


wrong to think myſelf of any conſequence, whilft F 


held that poſt ; but, as I entertained that opinion, I 
would not be engaged as an advocate during the 
whole time of my tribuneſhip. Firſt, I thought it 
extremely diſhonourable, that I, to whom all people 
were to give place and to riſe, ſhould be obliged to 


ſtand, when every body about me fate. Nor did it 


ſeem a leſs impropriety, that the fame perſon, who 
had the power of impoſing filence upon whom he 
pleaſed, ſhould himſelf be obliged to ſilence as ſoon 


as the hour-glaſs was out; or that I, who was never 
to be interrupted as tribune, ſhould be forced as an 


advocate to hear reproaches thrown out againſt me, 
and be accuſed of want of ſpirit, if I ſuffered them, 
and of inſolence, if I took proper notice of them. 
Another reaſon, that wrought ſtrongly upon me, 
was this. If the client, whoſe cauſe I eſpouſed, or 
his adverſary, whom I oppoſed, happened to appeal 
to me in my tribunitial capacity; muſt I ſtop the 
one, and aſſiſt the other? Or ſhould I acquieſce, and 
be quite ſilent, and thus, as it were, reſign the ma- 
giſtracy, and ſink myſelf at once into a private per- 
lon ? Convinced by theſe ſeveral reaſons, I choſe 0 : 
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ther to be a tribune to all, than an advocate to 
ſome few. 

But, I muſt repeat it, your own opinion of the of- 
fice, and the light in which you view it, ought to 
be fully known. For a viſe man will always make 
it ſuch, as he may be able to ſupport with dignity 
from the beginning to the end. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


As PLINx's epiſtle to POM REI US FALCo treats entirely "8 
the tribunitial authority, an account of the firſt creation of 
the tribunes may not be improper in this place. 2 
From the beginning of the commonwealth ſo many im- 
prudent ſteps had been taken by the ſenators, conſuls, and | 
dictators, and the people had been fo hardly oppreſſed on ac 
count of their debts, that ſcarce the leaſt appearance of ho- 
nour, juſtice, or decency remained at Rome, The haughti- 
neſs of the patricians was odious ; the diſobedience of the | 
plebeians dangerous: riches and pride were the characteriſ- 
tics of the former; ; poverty and rebellion of the latter : the 
authority of the ſenate was overthrown ; the dignity of the 
conſuls trampled upon and deſtroyed. If a plebeian was 
proſecuted for debt, the populace came in crowds into 

court, and by Clamours hindered the ſentence from being 
heard ; ; and the decree, if pronounced, was not obeyed, = 

nor attempted to be put into execution. Such heats could 
— be only cooled by new laws, new foundations, and new 
| magiſtrates, 
The enemies of Rome never failed to exert themſelves. as 
foon as the animoſities and diviſions in the republic were 

| known, and divulged abroad. During the preſent infatua- 1 
tion, which infeCtiouſly ſpread itſelf over the whole ſpecies 
of Roman people, hoſtilities were begun by the Aqui, the 
Sabines, and the Volſci: they plundered villages, ſeized ter- 
ritories, and committed various depredations. In this exi- 

gence, a dictator was the moſt ſalutary relief. Manivus 
/ ALERIUS, a plebeian in his inclinations, and brother of 
P UBLICOLA ?, was Choſen dietatar * 1, The choice proceeded 


? The law of PurLicoia had given the firſt taſce of power 1 
and impunity to the people. 
4 A. U. C. 259. ET 
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from neceſſity, and was in itſelf contrary to an eſtabliſhed 
law, which enacted, that no perſon, who had not been 


| conſul, ſhould be appointed dictator. But laws Were no 
longer remembered. 
a VALERIUS convened the populace, and in a ſpeech de- 
livered with an attractive modeſty declared, that neither 
their liberties, nor the lex Valeria, the chief ſupport of thoſe 


liberties, were in the leaſt hazard during his government. 


In the family of PuBLICOLA the rights of the people muſt 
be ever ſacred: he ſcorned to delude with promiſes, or to 


deceive with falſhoods ; but the firſt ſtep to be taken was an 


| immediate march againſt the enemy : however they might 
be confident, that at the end of the campaign they ſhould in- 
fallibly be relieved from their debts, and receive full ſatisfac- 
tion to their complaints. Theſe aſſurances he pronounced 
in his own name, and in the name of the ſenate. 


Elate with the proſpect of future relief; and conſcious of 


the dictator's friendſhip, the people willingly enliſted them 
ſelves, and gained a conſummate victory over their three 
neighbouring adverſaries * The ſenate apprehending, that 
the ſoldiers at their return might challenge the completion of 
thoſe promiſes, which they had received from the dictator, 
deſired VALERIUs, and the two conſuls, to detain their 
ſeveral legions, under pretence that the war was not hniſh- _ 


ed: the conſuls obeyed, but the d:#ator diſbanded his 
army, and declared his ſoldiers diſengaged from the oath 


taken at the time of enliſting. As his power was abſolute, 


and as he was warmly biaſſed in affection towards the peo- 
ple, he choſe four hundred of the plebeians, and placed 
them in the rank of Roman knights. But when he de- 


manded of the ſenators a decree in favour of the debtors, 


and conſiſtent with the promiſe made by him, as from the 


ſenate, to aboliſh their debts, he met with oppoſition and 
EINE Arrius n, e by ſome of the” 


187 The gs Stare; Sov in; tus as his * of the 


bink + he was of the fame ſentiments with VaLERius, and thought 
the people too rigoroafly, and too unjuſtly opprelled. | 1 hus the 


Qiofo Fam Mangerg: are. in the popular intereſt. | 
+ Ten. legions were raiſed, Each. conſul 1 three: 


the Aickatof commanded the remaining four. The Sabines were 


congueręd by the ai#ator : the Aqui and Volſci by u the two con- 5 


als, A. VIXc ix and T. VeTURIUS,. 


„„ Fir ers. 
| younger ſenators, refuſed abſolutely to comply with his de- 
mand, and threatened to call him to an account for diſband- 
ing his army, while the enemies of Rome were yet in arms. 
Is it not ſurpriſing, that ſo unlimited a magiſtrate as a die- 
tator ſhould meet with threats, oppoſition, and reproaches? 
His power was not only independent, but ſuperior to any 
other power, derivative from Rome. May we not ſuſpect, 
that when the army was diſbanded, the fear of a dictator 
ceaſed ? His ſoldiers, while in arms, ſecured his dignity : 
but the nature of his office approached too near a regal in- 
ſtitution, to be reliſhed, or reſpected in a commonwealth, 
VALERIVUsõ, ſurpriſed at fo violent and fo unprecedented a 
repulſe, made a ſpeech in the ſenate-houſe to this effect. 
1 8 „Ihe accuſations againſt me of an ambitious popularity 
4 1 c ſhew how unfortunate I am in not being agreeable to 
1 | | <« this aſſembly. May the Gods grant to all future defen- 
* . ders of the Roman people a moderation equal to my own ! 
= I will not deceive my fellow citizens: they depended on 
* my promiſes : they took up arms, and triumphed over 
« your enemies, at the peril of their lives. A foreign war, 
s and domeſtic feuds, occaſioned to me the honour of the 
« dictatorſbip. We have now peace abroad: I have tried in 
« vain to eſtabliſh it at home: I am determined therefore 
„ to abdicate my dignity ; chuſing rather to behold ſedition 
« as a private man, than as a di&ator.” | | 


_ VALERI1Us, at the concluſion of this ſhort ſpeech, left 
the ſenate, and convening an aſſembly of the people, ap- 
peared before them with all the enſigns of a diffator. His 

— ſpeech was of the ſame purport to the populace, as -it had 
been to the ſenators, with ſome additions complaining of his 
age, whereby he was rendered incapable of proper reſent- 
ment; and for that reaſon he freely reſigned an employment, 

in which he could be, at his time of life, of no ſervice to 
his friends and followers. The people heard him with the 
utmoſt reſpect and veneration : they conducted him home, 
and their applauſes were as loud, as if he had exerted his 
authority, and had aboliſhed their debts. Their clamours 
of applauſe ſhewed their indignation againſt the ſenate : 
their indignation ſcorned to be confined : they aſſembled 
publicly, and, in their rage, formed a conſpiracy to murder 
the conſuls; but this meaſure was diſapproved, and another 
leſs ſanguinary method was put into execution. The ſoldiers | 
| ſnatched up their enſigns, and by the advice of Sicixxius 
| : 


Capello di San Silweſtri ſtands at preſe rt. 
| + Lucius Junius BRUTUs was a plcbeian;z a man of great 
ambition, particularly ſkilful in fomenting diſcord. He aſſumed 
the name of Bxurus, in a vain emulation of equalling the fir t 


BELLUTVUs, one of the chief leaders in the tebellion, they 
all retired to the farther fide of the river Anio, fortifying 
themſelves upon a © hill, which is ſince called mons ſacer. 

This deſertion occaſioned the utmoſt ſurpriſe and uneaſi- 
neſs in the ſenate, Guards were placed not only for ſe- 
curity of the city, but to prevent any citizens from paſſin 

over to the revolters. The precaution proved fruitleſs ; 


many eſcaped, and the number of mutineers continually en- 


creaſed. A deputation was appointed from the ſenate to 


offer a general pardon, and to exhort the deſerters to re- 
turn. The deputies were ſent back with contempt. In con- 
ſequence of theſe indignities, new conteſts aroſe in the ſenate: 
Appius CLavupivs talked boldly of oppoſition, puniſh- 
ment, and revenge. VALERIVUsS adviſed more lenient coun- 
ſels; and propoſed terms, that might immediately conduce 


to peace. The youngeſt ſenators were on the ſide of Ap- 
PIUS : they were particularly turbulent upon this occaſion, 


They intimated ſuſpicions of the conſuls, to whom they de- 
_ clared, that if any inſults were offered to the patricians, 
they would take arms in defetice of an order and rank, 

| Which they had received from their anceſtors. The conſuls, 

to reduce theſe young patricians, whoſe clamouts were grow- 
ing too intolerable, threatened to deprive them of their right 
of ſuffrage, by fixing the age neceſſary to qualify a Roman to 
be a ſenator. The menace had the intended ſucceſs : the ſe- 
nators began freſh negotiations, and ſent freſh embaſſies with 
more extenſive offers to the rebels. After a variety of pro- 


poſals, and demands, all treaties at length appeared to be 


conſummated by a conſent from the ſenate to a total aboli- 
tion of the plebeian debts : and now the revolters were pre- 
paring to return with ſatisfaction to Rome, when Lucius 
Tunius BRUTvUs * declared publicly his apprehenſions, that 
the ſenators intended at a proper opportunity to revoke the 
preſent act of juſtice, although they now ſeemingly ac- 


quieſced in that agreement. He affected great fears from this 


ſurmiſe, which had ariſen in his own breaſt, He exprefled 


great diffidence of ſenatorial equity, and ſeemed to fore- 


This hill is diſtant three miles from Rowe, in the place where 


patrician of that name. 
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ſee many dangers to the ſtate, and many infringements up 
on the liberties of the people, unleſs ſome eſſential ties 


were eſtabliſhed, that might infallibly preſerve, and perpetu- 
ate their rights againſt the oppreſſions, and tyranny of the 
conſuls and ſenate. To theſe artful inſinuations MENENI1Us 
ARI A candidly anſwered, “ that the conſtitution of the 


«c 


republic was of ſuch a nature, as muſt ſecure the ratifica- 
« 


tion of any decree paſſed by unanimous conſent. But if 
ſuch a ſecurity was thought inſufficient, he deſired to 
know, what other expedient could be propoſed, that 
might diſſipate all anxiety ariſing from ſuſpicion, and 
might firmly eſtabliſh unanimity and friendſhip K 
every rank, and degree of the Roman people?” © Grant 
us,” ſaid Baurus, with a ſecret pleaſure to find the im- 


(e 


mediate ſucceſs of his own ſubtilty, “ particular officers * 
s be choſen out of our own order. Far be it from us to 
„ demand any pompous enſigns of magiſtracy. Pageants 

may appertain to patricians; but let a certain number of 


<< plebeians be elected every year, who may have authority 


to ſupport our intereſts, and to defend us from injuſtice, 
The propoſal is too equitable to be refuſed, if your real 
intentions of peace are as lincere as your outward pro- 


Wo 


This propoſal, 3 it emed the F an- 
ſwer to the ſpeech of AGRIPPA, was certainly the effect of 
e e and foreſight, The people received it with the 
utmoſt joy and acclamation, the deputies from the ſenate 
with equal reluctance and ſurprize. They returned to Rome“, 


— Where the majority of the ſenators, actuated by fear and 


aſtoniſhment, and weary of perpetual diviſions, conſented to 


the demand; and at once diveſted themſelves of all future 


authority. A ſenatus conſultum was immediately paſſed, to 


appoint the creation of theſe new ne Who were 
called the tribunes of the people. 


The decree of the ſenate having acquieſced to the tribune- 


| ſhip of the people, and to the total abolition of their debts, 
the olive branch of peace was carried by VALER1US, a . 


other deputed ſenators, to the camp upon the ſacred moun- 


© VaLzrw $;.:at his return from the facred mounten, made a 


| ſpeech in the ſenate ſtrongly in favour of the revolters, whole 


military merit, he ſaid, in the wars abroad was ſuch, as ought 


to ſecure them not only from puniſhment, but entitle them to re- 
wards and power a at home. | 


_ tain, | 


. 
tain. The new magiſtrates, two in number, were elected. 
Their perſons were declared ſacred: a law was enacted to 
puniſh with death any violence offered to a tribune. The 
Romans were obliged to ſwear a ſtrict adherence to this law, 
not only in their own names, but in the names of their poſ- 
terity : An abfurd oath, attempting to bind a generation yet 
unborn. Not any of the hiſtorians mention, "by what au- 
thority this law was eſtabliſhed. The conſuls, and major 


part of the ſenate, were ſtill in Rome; but we may preſume, 


the revolters, who had now the power of making new ma- 


giſtrates, found no oppolition in making new laws, When 


theſe ſtatutes were fully ratified, the tribunes, the deputies, 


and the revolters quitted the ſacred mountain, and returned 


to Rome. 
This was the 


greate ſt revolution, which Reme received, 


ſince the firſt formation of her government. The tribunes : 
were magiſtrates ſuperior to the conſuls, as they were de- 
clared ſacreſancti by the laws. Nothing relative to the peo 


y confirmed without 


ple could be tranſacted, or at leaſt full 
their conſent : they ſignit ned their approbation, by putting 


the letter T under any order, that was agreeable to their 7 


will; as, on the other hand, they ſignified their prohibition, 
by ſtanding up in the ſenate- houſe, and pronouncing 


word veto, without being obliged to give any reaſon for their 
diſſent. 


After having dwelt, too o long nerhaps; upon | the RL 


inſtitution of the tribunal authority, let us preſs forward, as 


faſt as poſſible, to the diminution of their power under the 


emperors. 


SUETONIUS tells us, chat Jorws Casar was fo jealous 
of PONT IVS AQUILA, one of the tribunes of the people, who 
refuſed to riſe to him, as he paſſed, in the full glory of a 


triumph, by the place where the tribunes ſate, that he cried 


out with great emotion, f Repete ergo a me, AQUILA, rem- 


publicam tribunus : Come AQUILA, come, thou mighty 


« tribune, and take the commonwealth out of my hands.” 


The fame author adds immediately after, Nec deſtiterit per 


continuos dies quidquam cuiquam niſi ; ſub exceptione polliceri, ft 


tamen per PoxTIUM AQUILAM licuerit: © And during 
% many days after, he made no promiſes, but with this re- 
* ſerve annexed to them, if PONTIUS Als would uo 


5 0 Suet. Jul. Cæſar. cap. 78. 3 
L 1 „„ 
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cc him leave: an anſwer, that ſhewed at what he aimed. 
 C#5RR could not bear any limitation of his authority, and 


therefore with great art endeavoured to convince the people, 
that his dictatorial power was not compleat, till the tribu- 


nitial power was deſtroyed ; and that even his promiſes 
could not be depended upon, becauſe ſubject to the Veto of 


PoxTius AqQuILA. 


AuGusTUSsS, the child of fortune, lived to perfect what 
Tur1vs had only deſigned. The words of 'T acitTus on 


this head are theſe. ® Poſguam BRU TO et Cass10 cæſis 


nulla jam publica arma; Pour ius apud Siciliam oppreſſus ; 


exutoque LEPI Do, inter fecto ANTONIO, ne Julianis quidem 
partibus niſi C SAR dux religuus; poſito triumviri nomins 
conſulem ſe ferens, et ad tuendam 75 tribunitio jure conten- 
tum: When, upon the death of BRurus and CAss Ius, 


e the civil wars were at an end; young PoMPEY was over- 
N 


4. 
2 
e 
= 


thrown in Srzly; LEPIDUS was deprived of all power; 
AnTONY had fallen by his own ſword ; and of all the 

Julian party not one was left but their chief, OcTavivs 
CASAR 3; he, by laying aſide the title of triumvir, ob- 
tained that of conſul, and profeſſed himſelf defirous of 
the tribunitial power, merely to defend and protect the 
* people.” The uſe, which he made of that power, is 


1 


perfectly well known : and becauſe the tribunes ought al- 
ways to be elected out of plebeian families, Aucbsrus, 


and the ſucceeding emperors, were not ſtrictly tribunes, but 


tribunitid p teſtate induti. The name and ſhadow of the 


tribuneſhip remained; the 885 and authority were 
{ren away. 


5.8 Tacit. Annal. lib. I. cap. ii. 
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PrLiny o BEBIUS HispANvus, 


RA V neighbour TRA VG UILLUs has a mind to 
buy a ſmall piece of land, which a friend of 
yours, as they tell me, is willing to ſell. I muſt en- 


treat you to take care, that the terms be equal on 


both ſides; for at that rate only can the purchaſe be 


agreeable. A bad bargain vexes a man, chiefly be- 


cauſe it ſeems a ſtrong inſtance of his folly. In 
| this little piece of ground there are ſeveral things (if 
the price 1s not too high) peculiarly adapted to the 

inclination of my friend TxanquiLLus. The ſmall 


diſtance from the city, the goodneſs of the road, 


the ſize of the houſe, and the quantity of land about 


it, which will prove rather a farm of retreat, than of 


employment: for, as TRANulLTVs is a ſtudious 
man, he ſhould only have ground enough to exerciſe 
his fancy, and delight his eyes: A private walk, 


where he can ſaunter at his eaſe, from one end to the 


ther, and trample out a path, in which he may 
view every branch of his vines, and number every 
ſhrub in his garden. I have told you all theſe par- 
ticulars, that you may know how much he will be 
_ obliged to me, and how much I ſhall think myſelf 
Jo to you, if TRanqu:LLus makes this little purchaſe 
(attended with ſo many lucky circumſtances) upon 
ſuch conditions, as will leave him no room to repent 
JC „ 55 


lere are two great beauties in this epiſtle: the particular 
care, which PLIN V takes, that his friend SET ON TUS ſhall 
not be impoſed upon in the purchaſe of an eſtate; and the 
agreeable deſcription he gives of a philoſopher's garden. 


The obſervation of our author, that a man is more uneaſy 
,,,, led „„ ac 
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at the diſreputation he ſuffers, by being over-reached in à 
bargain, than by the loſs he ſuſtains, is extremely juſt. We 
can live without glory, but we cannot ſubmit to ſhame: 
Thoſe, who are really wiſe, would have ho inſtance of 
their conduct appear to the contrary z and thoſe, who are not 


ſo, try all methods to appear wiſer than they are: and yet 
it is very certain, there are no people ſo eaſily led into diſad- 


vantageous contracts, as men of a ſtudious and ſpeculative 


diſpoſition, who paſs more time with their books, than with 


their friends, who converſe more with the dead, than with 


the living, and who abſtract themſelves from the commerce 


of the world, and from thoſe buſy ſcenes of life, which pre- 
pare us againſt the various artifices of mankind ; ſuch men 


are fitter for the golden, than for the iron age. 


The End of the FIRST Book. 


IN VS EPISTLES. 
BOOK * 


EP 1 8 T L E I 
Pune to Vocoxius Romanus. 


7 


Dee 5 ANY years have paſſed ſmce o noble, 5 


or ſo memorable a ſpectacle has been 
9 exhibited to the eyes of the Roman peo- 
ple, as the public funeral of VEROGIN II — 
us Rufus, a citizen great an eminen n 
in his character, and equally happy in 
his fortune, Tie lived thirty years after having ar- 
rived at the height of glory. He read poems com- 
poſed in his honour: he read hiſtories compiled of © 
his actions; he lived on, and enjoyed the praiſes of 
poſterity. He paſſed through his third conſulſhip, as 
if the man, who had refuſed the empire, was de- 


5 Kined to riſe as high : as any other ſtation would admit. "i 
Tf Thoſe : ” 1 


— 
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NLS. 
Thoſe emperors, by whom he was ſuſpected, and to 
whom his virtues were odious, he outlived : but left 
behind him the beſt of princes, and the kindeſt of 
friends; reſerved, as it were by fate, for this honour 
of a public funeral. He lived beyond his eight 
third year, in the higheſt tranquillity of mind, and | 1 
in equal veneration. He always enjoyed a perfect 
ſtate of health, except that his hands trembled, but 
without giving him the leaſt pain; the approach of 
death was indeed a little ſevere and tedious, but ven 
that laſt ſcene added to his characte. 
The manner of it was this. He was deſigned, a 
fourth time, to the conſulſhip by TRA JAN: and the 
day, on which he waited upon the emperor, to re- 
turn him thanks for that office, and was juſt begin- 
ing his ſpeech, a book, which he held in his hand, 
being too heavy for a man of his years, made weaker 
too by ſtanding up, dropt from him, merely by its 
own weight: as he ſtooped to take it up, the pave- 
ment being ſmooth and ſlippery, he loſt his footing, 
and by the fall broke his thigh : the bone was ill ſet; 
and that, added to the diſadvantage of his great age, 
hindered it from ever knitting, or being united again. 
Ihe obſequies of ſuch a man have done great ho- 
nour to the emperor, to the age, to the forum, and 
to the bar. Cornetivs Tacitus, the conſul, pro- 

' nounced his funeral oration : ſo eloquent an orator, 
appointed upon ſuch an occaſion, ſeemed to crown 
the ſummit of all his happineſs. And he departed 
kull of years, and full of honours, even of thoſe ho: 
hours, which he had refuſed. But as to us, who 
ſurvive, we muſt lament, we muſt wiſh for him, as 
an example of the primitive age; and he is to be re- 
gretted by me in particular, who loved him, as much 
as I admired him, not only upon the public account, 
but upon my own; becauſe, we were born in the 
ſame country, our native towns were near each other, 
nd our eſtates were contiguous. Beſides, he = | 
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left me as a guardian, and he loved me as a father; 


and from that tenderneſs, he favoured me with his 


vote, whenever I ſtood candidate for any employ- 
ment, and haſtened from his retirement to aſſiſt me, 


long after he had refuſed to attend upon the like oc- 
caſions. Thus, on the day when the prieſts uſually 
named thoſe, whom they judged moſt worthy of che 
prieſthood, he always nominated me. 
In his laſt illneſs, when he was apprehenſive, that 


he might probably be appointed one of the quingque- 
_ viri, who were conſtituted by an order of ſenate to 


retrench the public expences, he choſe me out to 


make his excuſes, and preferred me at my preſent 


age, before ſeveral of his friends, men of years, and 


even of conſular dignity : and his choice was attend- 
ed with this obliging expreſſion : © Although I had 
a ſon, I would trouble you with this commiſſion.” 


Theſe are the reaſons, why I pour out my whole 


1 torrent of tears into your boſom: theſe are the rea- 
ſons, Why look upon his death as immature. Al- 
though, in my opinion, we ought neither to wee 

the death of ſuch a man, nor to call it death, ſince 


it is rather an end of his mortality, than of his life. 


| He lives, and will live to all eternity, he is ſnatched 
from our fight, but the impreſſion of him will be 


the ſtronger in our memory, and his praiſes n more fre- 
quent in our converſations. _ 
1 intended to have written to you upon many Siber 


: ſubjects, but my whole ſoul is fixed upon this ſingle 
contemplation. VxrGINIUs is ever in my thoughts, | 
VICIxIus is ever before my eyes, I embrace VER. 
_ 6xnzvs, I ſpeak to- him, I hear him; vain ideas! 
ever returning to my mind. We have, and ſhall have, 
many citizens os pal to bim! in e none in Slory. 
85 Farewell, „ 


 OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Funeral obſequies never appear with more melancholy 7 
pomp, than when they are the laſt tribute paid by the public, 
to ſome eminent citizen, or ſome diſtinguiſhed patriot. In | 
ſuch a loſs a limb of the commonwealth is torn off, the 
whole body feels the wound, and every ſingle member is 
more or leſs affected. Such a loſs was VERGINIUsS RUFUs; 
whoſe character ſeems, in certain particulars, to reſemble 
that of Monx, duke of Albemarle. They were both ge: 
nerals in very tempeſtuous ſeaſons. They had powerful 
forces at command, and they had great perſonal influence 
over their ſoldiers. Each might have raiſed himſelf by his 
military power to the throne. The diſtraction of the times 
threw uncommon temptations in their way. Crowns and 
ſcepters were within their reach; and they found themſelves 
employed by the leading men in power, rather out of fear, 
than out of friendſhip ; rather from neceſſity, than choice: 
vet ſuch was the ſteadineſs of the Roman, and ſuch the in- 
tegrity of the Briton, that the one ſubmitted to fee GALBA 
_ proclaimed emperor, the other brought CHARLES the ſe- 
1 cond to Mhiteball. To continue the parallel, they were 
| both men of a reſerved nature, flow and cautious in the de- 
6 claration of their purpoſes, but firm and reſolute in the 
execution of their deſigns: they both died full of honours 
and full of years, and both were buried at the public charge. 
The rites of ſepulture were a moſt ſacred, and eſſential 
part of the religion, ſubſiſting among the heathens; and it 
muſt be allowed, that the inſtitution of burying perſons of 
remarkable virtue, and exalted merit, in the moſt public 


= manner, and at the expence of the ſtate, had in it ſome- 
! ttcing extremely noble, and highly becoming a brave peo- 
= ple. The Romans never failed to perform theſe ceremonies z 


of which there cannot be a ſtronger inſtance than in the 
_ caſe of JULIA ?, a lady of great accompliſhments, the wife 
of POMPEY, and the daughter of JuLius CxsaR, She 


| died in child-bed, and PoMPEY had given orders for her in- 
| terment at Alba, amongſt his anceſtors: but the Roman 
| people put a ſtop to his deſign, they ſeized the corps, and 
ll. interred her with the higheſt honours, and the utmoſt mag- 

| 5 N 2 See Prurakn's Life of Powyny. 
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who, by a rare felicity, 


FR - WI 0-K- 1 : 
nificence in the field of Mars, From the immature death 
of this excellent young lady, may be dated the miſerable 
effects of the civil war: during the time ſhe lived, by her 
dutiful behaviour to her father, and by her endearing affec- 


tion to her huſband, ſhe kept up, and cemented an union 
betwixt CæsAR and PoMPEY, the breach of which proved 

afterwards fatal to themſelves, but much more deſtructive to 
Rome. 7s 


There is one particular in this epiſtle, that adds great 


| luſtre to the character of VERGINIUs, Uſus ęſt firma valetu- 
dine; aditus tamen mortis durior longiorque, ſed hic ipſe laudabilis- 
„He had enjoyed, during his whole life-time, an uninterrupted 
„ ſtate of vigorous health, but the manner of his death was 
« both painful and tedious. Upon this occaſion he diſco- 

„ vered ſo much conſtancy and reſolution, that he drew _ 
© upon himſelf the admiration and praiſe of all, who ſaw 


« fo melancholy an inſtance of his fortitude. Peeviſhneſs, 
and impatience, are too often concomitant to old age : we 


are then upon the borders of another world, and all plea- 
ſures and expectations in this life are over. Amuſements, _ 
and the gay trifles of deſire ceaſe to charm : the fires of 
love are extinguiſhed : ambition is no more: the ſpirits are 
decayed, the ſtrength fails; and alas | what remains, is but 
labour and ſorrow. Theſe are the hard conditions, upon which 
we generally purchaſe the conſummation of fourſcore years. 
VEROINIUSs, whom PIIN Y, throughout this epiſtle, de- 
ſcribes as a man born under a very fortunate conſtellation, 
had eſcaped the miſeries of age, and was enjoying the bleſ= _ 
ſings of a gradual eaſy decay: but in the accident, that 
gave occaſion to his death, an accident, which happened to 
him juſt as he received a freſh accumulation of honours, _ 
he was deſtined to undergo inexpreſſible torment, Here 
came on his hours of trial; when he was obliged to ſum- 
mon up all his philoſophy, and to fortify himſelf with the 
armour of patience and reſignation; which he did, and 
thereby acquired as much praiſe, as in any other part of 
his glorious life: ſo that upon the whole, we have, in the 
_ epiſtle before us, one of the moſt finiſhed characters to be 
found among the ancients, a great and a good old man, 


Lenier 
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Lenior et melior fuit aid ſenebid b, | 


' Whoſe age but ſoften'd the rough parts away; 
As winter-fruits grow mild, when they decay ©, 


The latter part of this epiſtle carries in it ſentiments of 2 
moſt noble, tender, and virtuous diſpoſition ; and the letter 
itſelf redounds more to the honour of PLIN , than of VER 
GINIUs. Neceſſe eft tanquam immaturam mortem ejus in ſinu 
tuo defleam ſi tamen fas eft aut flere, aut omnino mortem vo- 
care, qud tanti viri mortalitas magis finita quam vita eft + 
„Though RvuFvs, ſays our author, had paſſed his eighty 
„ third year, yet I muſt look upon his death as untimely, 
* and I weep for him; your bofom muſt receive my tears, 
* as for a friend, whom I have known too little, and whom 
I have loſt too ſoon : he ſhould have died hereafter : yet, 
 «. ought not to ſay he is dead; ſuch a man can never die 
„he only breaks looſe from life, and ruſhes into immor- | 
oo would be needleſs to offer the leaſt comment upon the 
ſentences, which follow thoſe already quoted, and which 
| cloſe this epiſtle. VERGINIUM video! VERGINIUM co 
 gito! &c. The beſt and molt laſting paraphraſe will im- 
mediately ariſe in the reader's own breaſt : for who has not 
Joſt a friend? and what country has not loft a patriot?  _ 


* 


— — 


Þ Vide Hozar, ' Porr. 


f EPIS TL E II. 

Priny 70 VALERIVS PAULLINUS. 
I Am angry, I am not certain, whether I have rea- 
I fon for my anger, but I am angry. Love, you 
know, is ſometimes unreaſonable, often ungovern- 
able, always jealous. The foundation of my anger 
is great: I know not if it be juſt; but, I believe 
it no leſs juſt, than great. I am extremely incenſed, 
that I have received no letter from you, in ſo long a 
time: you have one way only to appeaſe me; write 
J)) “ _ often, 
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| often, and let your letters be long : : this is the ſingle 


excuſe I ſhall admit as real; all others will appear to 


me frivolous. I will not hear the common evaſions; 
„I was not at Rome, or I have had ſo much bu- 


« fineſs:” Only the Gods forbid you ſhould fay, 
« ] have not been well.” J am, at my villa, ſome- 


times very ſtudious, ſometimes very idle: 4 leiſure 3 is 
the ſource of both. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
What TERENCE ſays of love, may be applied to filend- 


: ſhip ; : eſpecially as the latter, certain ſenſual appetites ex- 


cepted, is the ſame paſſion as the former, and acts in the 
ſame manner upon the mind. In amore hæc omnia inſunt 


vitia « * imurie, ſuſpiciones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, bellum, pax 
rurſus: © in love are all theſe exceſſes united: provocations, 


« ſuſpicions, reſentments, returns of affection; now war, 
c then peace.” And accordingly, PLiny begins his letter 


' with all the ſeeming anger of diſappointed friendſhip; doubts 
and diftruſt uſher in the firſt part, and flaſhes of reſent- 
maent ſucceed them. He denounces war againſt PAuLLINuS; 
and reſolves to accept of no terms of accommodation, un- 
leſs paſt neglects are repaired by a future punctual corre- 
ſpondence. Long and conſtant muſt be the letters, that are 
to purchaſe the leaſt hopes of reconcilement. 
upon recollection, our tender-hearted author begins to ima- 
gine, that poſſibly his friend may have been indiſpoſed, he 
melts at once, and all is peace again. 7llud enim nec Dit 
ſinant, ut, INFIRMIOR. © The Gods forbid, 
e illneſs ſhould have hindered me from the happineſs =. 
« hearing from you: I can bear any other excule : 
e friend enjoy his health, and I will complain no more.” 
Here, we ſee the flux and reflux of affection; 


But when, : 


that 


and flowings of ſocial love; which appear like a calm even- 


Ing tide, that ſeems to depart ith & and unwillingly from 


the ſhore, but returns again with double - and all the 
„ impetuoſity of a ſwelling ſea. 


Friendſhip is of ſo delicate and ſo-1 nice a texture, "I * 


| fenceleſ againſt evil impreſſions, and fo apt to wither at the 


Joalt blaſt of jealouſy, that we may ſay with HORACE, 


« Ter. Eunuch, Ad. 1. Scen. 1. 5 
Felices 


let my 


the ebbings 
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Felices ter, et amplius, | 
Vun irrupta tenet copula 3 nec malis_ 4. 
Divulſus guerimon iir. 
15 al citius Jarvers amor die om 


5 4 Happy, thrice pp theyy hols friendſhips prove 
c One conſtant ſcene of unmoleſted love 30 1 
„ Whoſe hearts right temper d feel no various turns 3 
4 No coolneſs c hills them, and no madneſs burns. 
ec But, free Fn anger,' doubts, and Jealous fear, 
* Die as they liv'd, united and fincere,” 5 


E Wn 


The low betwixt friends. is certainly. mog liarmotfotd, 
when wound up to the hi n pitch; but, at that very 
breaking: and upon the whole, 
the ſtrongeſt friendſhips may be compared to the — 
towns, which are too well fortified to be taken by open at- 
tacks, but are always liable to be undermined by eher, 
or ſurpriſe. 


time, is in greateſt danger o 


Pal IIxus, to whom this epiſtle i is addreſſed, was the 


particular friend of VEsPASIAN, and from that motive, be- 
came one of the chief inſtruments in diveſting VITELLIuSC 
of the imperial dignity, and in conferring the empire upon 
 VEesPASIAN. His friendſhip alſo to PLIN V muſt have been 
remarkable, ſince, at his death, he bequeathed by will, all 
| his freedmen to our author; well knowing the happineb 


icy were certain to enjoy, under ſuch a maſter * 5 DO 


* + Hor. Ode 13. Lib. 1. pr Cy : See Book 10. Bp. 4 1, 
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peared among us; and yet, by bis: preſance, he 


has a all expectation. His facultzer, his pov 
ers, and his wit, are inexhauſtible ; haar Casals : 
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Attic: his introductions are neat, elegant, and en- 
gaging ; ſoinetimes weighty and ſublime : he exhi- 
bits many themes for controverſy, and permits his 
audience to chooſe the theme, upon which he ſhall 
ſpeak ; nay, often leaves to his audience, which fide 


of the controverſy he ſhall maintain. He riſes, he 
adjuſts his veſtments, he begins with as much flu- 
ency, as if all ſubjects were prepared to his hands: 


his ſenſe is ſound and deep, and his expreſſions occur 


with eaſe, expreſſions exquiſitely polite. His moſt _ 


ſudden diſcourſes ſhew, that he has employed much 


time in reading and writing. He opens his ſpeeches 
with great addreſs his narrations are clear, his dif- 


mental part extremely high finiſhed : in a word, he 


inſtructs, he delights, and he conquers ; and, which 
you can ſcarce bring yourſelf to believe, as his rea- 
ſonings and reflexions are very juſt, ſo he frequently 


: _ mixes ſyllogiſtical arguments in his diſcourſe, all cloſe 


and to the purpoſe; which it is difficult to do, even in 


compoſition. His memory is ſo incredible, that he 


can repeat over again his extemporary orations with- 
out miiling a word: To ſuch a habit has he attained 
by ſtudy and practice; for he exerciſes himſelf in this 


manner, without giving the leaſt attention to any 


thing elſe, night and day. He is turned of ſixty, : 


and is ſtill but a rhetorician in the ſchools. It is 
in that ſpecies of men we find a ſimplicity, a ſin- 
cerity, and a goodneſs, no where to be exceeded: for 


we, who are verſed in the forum, and in real cauſes, 
contract a certain habitual rancour, even againſt ou. 
will: but in the ſchools and halls of rhetoric, as the 
cauſe is always feigned, ſo the conduct of it is harm- 
 lefs and free from malice ; a very fortunate circum- 
| ſtance, particularly to old men. For what can be a 


greater happineſs to age, than to enjoy the unmo- 
| lefſted freedom of youth? For theſe reaſons I look 


| upon Is us not only as the moſt eloquent, but the 
YoL: 1: -- C moſt 
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moſt happy man in the world. And, if you are not 
impatient to be known to him, you are made either 

of iron or ſtone: If therefore you have no other 
call, if you are not inclined to come to ſee me, at 
leaſt come to hear Is us. Have you never read, 
that a citizen of Gades, fired with the name and high 
Character of Livy, came from the fartheſt confines 
of the globe to ſee him, and having ſeen him, im- 
mediately returned back again ſatisfied? It would 
betray a want of taſte, and learning; it would be an 
unpardonable lazineſs, nay, almoſt an irreparable diſ- 
grace, not to covet the acquaintance of ſo great a 
man; an acquaintance, that muſt be at once agree- 
able, honourable, and inſtructive. You will anſwer; 
„ have here with me authors not in the leaſt infe- 
rior to him in learning, and thoſe I read.” True: 
But the opportunity of reading is always in your 
power; the opportunity of hearing is not. Beſides, 
according to the proverb; „ What the ear hears, 
* ſtands in no need to be gueſſed at.” And, ſup- 
poſe what you read in itſelf more affecting, yet cer- 
tainly the pronunciation, the countenance, the drels, 
the geſture of an orator, imprint his lefſons more 
deeply upon the mind: unleſs we are of opinion, 
— that what ZEscaints told the Rhodians, when he 
read to them the oration of DEMOSTHENES, Was 
falſe. The Rhodians charmed with the oration, 


gave the higheſt ſigns of applauſe; upon Which it is I 


reported, that the Athenian cried out, What 


would you have ſaid, had you heard that furious 5 


I beaſt roar out his own words! And EscgINx Es, 


Farewell. 


if we may believe DPMOSTHEN ES, was an orator 

moſt powerful in his elocution. Vet, he allowed the 
lame things to have been much better pronounced 
by him, who had conceived them. To what purpoſe | 
have I writ this letter? To perſuade you to attend 

1s vs, or at leaſt to hear him once, that you may 
have it in your power to fay you have heard ob 1 


BOOK 1. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The arts of rhetoric were the firſt ſteps to eloquence. 
'They were the foils with which young orators began, and by 
which they learned to manage ſharper weapons, and to gain 
victories in the forum and at the bar. © Khetoric, ſays 
Lord Bacon, © is ſubſervient to the imagination, as logic 
cis to the underſtanding.” Or, to quote the words of an- 
other author, © Rhetoric and oratory differ, as the theory 
from the practice; the rhetorician teaches the rules of 
_« eloquence, the orator uſes them to advantage,” Notwith- 
{ſtanding theſe definitions, the two terms are pronuſcuoufly 
applied. But Is zus, who is now before us, never appeared 
at the bar; he taught in the ſchools, and exerciſed his elo- 
quence there only. No motives could induce him to plunge 
himſelf into the iniquitous practices of the _ forum, where 
juſtice and reaſon were often trampled upon by tyranny and 

power; and where the laws of the public were forced to 

give way to the ſpleen and reſentment of particular men: 
Quare ego Is &UM non diſertiſſimum tantum, derum etiam 
beatiſſimum judico: * And therefore, ſays PLIN V, 1 do not 
look upon Is æus as the wiſeſt, but as the happieſt man I 
cc know.” Our author a little before remarks, Nos, qui in 
foro veriſque litibus terimur, multum malitiæ, quamVvis nolimus, 
addiſcimus: It is impoſſible for us lawyers, to preſerve 
„ ourſelves entirely free from biaſs and prepoſſeſſion: 
« our diſputes are in earneſt, and we are carried greater 
c lengths by our paſſions, than we ought to go: whereas, 
e the rhetoricians ſpeak only in cauſes, which are feigned 
and imaginary ; and conſequently create no enemies, be- 
«©. cauſe they do no wrong: and I have obſeryed, that 
e they are men of great evenneſs of temper, great ſincerity, 
% and great uprizhtneſs. Their ſouls are clear from the 
c burdens, with which our conſciences are perpetually op- 
Rt en anode 
Though Privy ſpeaks to this purpoſe, and allows room 
for this paraphraſe ; yet we may be ſure he was guilty of no 

cruel, no unjuſt, no baſe action whatſoever. As he was a 
lawyer, he joins himſelf with his brethren, and writes in the 
plural number. 8 


PLINYs EPIS TL ES. 


One omma hac tendunt; ut audias Is æ UM: vel ideo tan- 
tum, ut audieris. This laſt ſentence in the epiſtle will admit 
of a different interpretation, from that which is already in- 
ſerted : My letter, ſays PLiny, tends to two purpoſes ; 
« either to induce you to hear Is æus at Rome; or, at 
“& leaſt, to make you ſo perfectly acquainted with his per- 
<« ſon, an manner of elocution, that you may ſeem to have 
Wy © heard him.“ 
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NA D your father died in debt to many ks | 
ow or had owed to any one perſon ſo much as to 
LR would have been a doubt, perhaps, whether 
you ought in prudence to have undertaken the exe- 
cution of his will; an act, that might have drawn 
even a man into culties. But when I, led by 
the conſideration of our affinity, had paid off all the 

reſt, who were more importunate, I will not ſay 
more troubleſome; and remained the only creditor, 
and had contributed a hundred thouſand ſeſterces * 
towards your marriage portion, "beſides that ſum, | 

which, as your father expreſſed himſelf, was in a 
| manner to be paid out of my effects, for indeed it 
| | was to be raiſed from what was due to me, you had 
| | a ſtrong proof of my eaſy. diſpoſition, and ſhould 
have reſied on it ſo far, as to have defended the re- 
putarion”? and honour of your deceaſed parent: and, 
that 1: maß n hot exhort me to ſuch an action more by 
Words than by deeds, 1 acquit you, from this mo- 
„ mameent, of Whatever was due to me from your father. 
se not in the leaſt apprehenſive, that ſuch a preſent x 
| will fall too heavy upon me: it is true, my income 
„ moderate, and yet my dignities are expenfive; and --- 
I know not het er the revenues 5 of my, eſtate are 
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leſs in value, or more uncertain, from the, ſituation 
of it. But, whatever is wanting in income, is made 
up in œcοαOmy; which, like a ſpring, ſupplies a 
conſtant ſtream to my liberalivy. However, my 
bounties ought to be ſuch, as not to exhauſt by pro- 
fuſion the tountains, from whence they riſe : to all 
others, they ſhall be kept within bounds : but I ſhall 
ſtand ſufficiently juſtified, if to you they are ſuffered 
to overflow. Farewell ee 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Among the Romans, the haredes, or heirs, were diſtin- 
guiſhed under three denominations : They were either xeceſ- 
„ Jarits ſu et nen fi, or nn. 

I be heres neceſſarius was a bondman f, inſtituted heir; 
and who acted as ſuch, whether he would or not, and had 
his freedom conſtantly, and of courſe given to him, for his 
having been involved in that trouble; the word heres not 
being confined to the inheritance of land only, but alfo to 
the parſonat ect.. 6 TOUGTIDINDGS 2117 
The heredes ſui et neceſſarii were all the children of the 
deceaſed, whether males or females: and they were obliged 

to act as ſuch, unleſs diſinherited for ſome juſt cauſe, nor 
had it in their power to refuſe the execution of that office, 
but by a particular permiſſion from the pretir. © 
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The extrane; were thoſe, who were neither bondmnen,” nor 
under the power of the te/tator 3 and who might act, or not 
A, as they thought ft... 1d 
CALVIN A was appointed hzres by the will of her fſa- 
ther, and therefore was heres ſua et neceſſaria; but, ſhe be- 
ing apprehenſive, that her father's effects were not ſufficient 
to anſwer his debts, was defirous to avoid the trouble of 


proving the Ran. and intended to gain a permiſſion from the 
prætor, to ifengage herſelf from acting as executrix, and 
to have a bondman appointed to cafe her of that burden. 


The reaſon expreſly given for this inſtitution is this.“ Thoſe, 
who died much in debt, uſed to appoint a bondman heir, that 
*in ſome meaſure the reproach of poverty might fall upon the 
i bondmän, and that the creditors might ſeize thoſe. goods, 
% which feemed rather to belong to their heir, than to the teſtator.“ 


106 PL IN VSs EPISTLES. 

PIN unwilling, that the leaſt reproach ſhould fall upon 
the memory of his deceaſed friend, preſſes the daughter to 
undertake the execution of her father's will; Debes famam 
defuntti pudrremgue fiſcipere: You ought, fays he, to un- 
& dertake the defence of your father's reputation, and to 
„ fkreen his memory from the ſcandal and reproach of po- 
© yerty.” To induce her to tread in the path of honour, |: 
which he here points out, we behold him acting in a man- : 

ner ſo uncommonly benevolent, that in all antiquity there 
are few examples to equal it. But the particular acts of ge- 

neroſity are fo clearly expreſſed, and fo ſenſibly notified in 

this epiitle, that they neither want a comment, nor require 
a recommendation. They muſt charm every reader; and 

9 thoſe, who care not to imitate, will at leaſt be obliged to 
| applaud the unlimited greatneſs of PLINY's ſoul, 1 


* HE ſpeech, which you have ſo often impor- | 


FN tuned me to communicate, and which I have 
BE as often promiſed you, I now ſend ; but you have it 
[| incompleat: the remainder in my hands ſtill wants 
1 the laſt poliſn. In the mean time, I thought it not 
1 amils to ſubmit ſuch parts to your judgement, as 
1 ſJe.em to me moſt finiſhed and correct. I entreat you 
Woll apply your attention to thele papers with as ſcru- 
| 85 ee. a nicety, as if you yourſelf were the author. 
Nothing I have ever yet compoſed demanded from 


me a greater degree of exactneſs. In my other 
ſpeeches I hoped to gain ſome reputation, by my 
_ diligence and by my integrity; but in this, by the 
love, which I manifeſted for my country. From 


= 5: which laſt motive, my book has ſwelled to a conſide- 
i rable bulk. For, whilſt I took pleaſure in heighten- | 
= ing the beauties of my native ſoil, and in {ſetting 
ö her forth in all her pomp of charms, I thought it 
1 my duty alſo to defend her honour, and to exalt 


her glory. However, pray reduce it, as you ſhall 


BOOK II. 


think reaſonable. For, when I conſider the cenſori- 


ous diſpoſition, and the delicacy of moſt readers, I 


am ſenſible, that I ought to look for part of my 


og from the moderate ſize of my book. 


Yet, what will ſeem ſtrange to you, and indeed 


very inconſiſtent with this requeſt, is, that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity I have required from you, Iam 
obliged” to inſiſt, that you will let many things paſs 


uncriticiſed. For, there is great indulgence” to be 
given to youthful readers, eſpecially where the ſubject 


will permit it. For example; the deſcription of 


places, which you will frequently meet with through- 
out the book, may not only be painted in an hiſtori- 


cal, but in a poetical manner. But if any one ſhould | 


imagine, that in this inſtance, I have ſoared into un- 


warrantable flights, not altogether conſitient with the 
| ſeriouſneſs of an oration, permit me to ſay to that 
grave perſon, that there are other parts of the ſpeech _ 
exactly fitted to the ſolemnity of his ditpoſition ; 
which ought to mitigate the ſeverity of his cenſure. 
1 have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to engage 
different ſorts of readers by different forts of ſtyle; 
for, as on one hand, I have reaſon to fear, that par- 
ticular parts may not pleaſe particular people, from 
the peculiar turn of their diſpoſition; ſo, on the 
other hand, I have reaſon to hope, that the great 
variety in my ſpeech may make it acceptable to all. 
Writing is like making an entertainment, for al- 
though every man does not tafte every diſh, we all 
join to praiſe the ſupper in general; nor are we leis 
pleaſed with thoſe things, which are agreeable to our 
_ appetite, becauſe there are others, which our appetite _ 
cannot reliſh. In the ſame manner I would have this 
performance reliſhable to every palate ; not that 
_ flatter myſelf with a belief of having reached this 
perfection: I am only ſure, that I tried to reach it; 
and perhaps not in vain, if you will exert your dili- 
gence in reviſing the Papers, which I now tend you, 
M4 „ Fs and . 
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and thoſe, which ſhall ſoom follow. ere, you will ſay, 
Without ſeeing the whole ſpeech together. I confeſs + 
| they will become more and more familiar, to your _ 


ture, that they may be ſeparately corrected. Thus- 
if you ſaw a head, or any other member, disſointet 


thence judge of the ſymmetry and proportion of the 
whole figure, but you might judge o the exaCtneſs *_ 
of that particular part. This is the reaſon, that ſpe- _ 
cimens of books are handed about; becauſe ſome 


ſure of talking to you has led me farther, than I in- 


in a letter the bounds, which I would preſcribe even 


in honour, of his native country Comum deſires LUPERCUs 


preceding letters much to the fame purpoſe; © It was a con- 
ſtant rule with him to be extremely ſolicitous for his works, 
before they appeared, and to read them to the moſt compe- 
tent judgesche could ſelect among his acquaintanee, that 
they might come out perfectly accurate, and worthy the re- 
ception ofythe public. 
"to % „ 


But the: misfortune is, that thoſe, who want maſt corr ee 
tion, can leaſt bear it, and are Jeaft improved byott.b iLike! »; 


PLINYs:EPISTLES. 
it is ĩimpoſſible to correct in the manner you ought; 
it; but whillt theſe imperfect ſheets lie before you, 


obſervations z and ſome. of them are of ſuch a na- 


from a compleat ſtatue, you could not indeed from 


parts of a ſubject may be looked upon as compleat, 
though unconnected with the reſt. - I find the plea»: + 


tended to go. I will therefore conclude, leſt I exceed 


to an oration. Farewell. 3 


OBSERVATIEON:S. 
By this letter we find, that, PLIx u having made a ſpeech- 


: "oF 
151 ; 


to look over that part of it, which he ſends big cage render 
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it as correct as poſſible, We have ſeen ſevera of PLINY'S 


This is what every, writer. ought | 
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aſles, they kick at the ſpur, but move not one ſtep forwards. 


However it muſt be allowed, that the beſt authors are oſten 
too partial to their own works. This epiſtle is liable to 
objections : while .PLINY is intreating Lu ERcus to make 
his book leſs, he is likewiſe attempting to defend 15 


part of it, and has ſomething to ſay in vindication of eac 


particular ſubje& it contains: ſo that he ſeems rather de- 
firous to have the matter of it corrected, than the ſize of it 


reduced. There is certainly too much room for ſuch a re- 


mark ; and it may be further ſaid, that he flatters himſelf 
with a very wild. expectation of pleaſing all the world. But 


there would be no end of ſuch criticiſms : one tender ſenti- 
ment, one generous thought, or one high-finiſhed character, 


makes amends for a thouſand errors of this kind, which 
flow from the fame prejudice in an author towards his 


works, as in a parent towards his child, a certain blind af- 


excels. I 


fection, that takes riſe in nature, and is generelly carried to 
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PTINY f Junius AviTus, 


F T would be too tedious, nor is it of any great 
| conſequence to tell you, how I, (not overapt to 
run into familiarities,) happened to ſup at the houſe 


of a certain perſon, Who, in his own opinion, makes 


2 molt. elegant figure, and ſets up for an excellent 
ceconomilt ; but who, in my opinion, is both ſordid 
and extravagant. To himſelf, and to a few of his 
ſelect friends, were ferved up ſeveral rarities ; but to 
the reſt of the company nothing but what was cheap 
and common, and not enough even of that. Three 
different ſorts of wine made their appearance in three 
different ſorts, of bottles; not to furniſh us with the 
liberty of our choice, but to deprive us of the right 
of retuſing ; for one ſort was for himſelf, and for 
us; another ſort was for his minor friends, (for it ſeems 
he has degrees of friends) and the third for his own 
freedmen and ours. During the ſupper, my next 


neighbour 
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neighbour aſked me, if I approved of this method ?. x 


I anfwered, No. What is your own way then ? ſays 
He: 1 replicd, When I make an invitation, all are 
ſerved alike : J invite them with a deſign to enter- 


tain, not to afiront them; and thoſe I think worthy 
of a place at my table, I certainly think worthy of 


every thing it affords. What, ſays he, your freed- 
men ? Yes : for on ſuch an occaſion I look upon 


them as my gueſts, not as my freedmen. Your fup- 


pers mult then be very expenſive ? No: quite the 


contrary. How can that be ? Very eaſily : my freed- 


men do not drink the fame wine as I; but I drink 
the ſame wine as my freedmen : and in truth, if 
you are not very delicate, it is no great expence to 


let all your gueſts eat and drink at your table, in the 


ſame manner as yourſelf. If you are inclined to ſave 
expences, keep your appetite within bounds, and re- 


duce your deſires into regularity; by which means 
your own temperance will guide you into a much 
better economy, than this age treatment of * 


ther people. 


But, to what purpoſe are all Wet FOE HE We ? 
That a young man, of fo excellent a diſpoſition as 
you are, ſhould not be betrayed into the imitation of 
certain perſons, who are 1n{inutely extravagant under 


the ſpecious appearance of {us gality. It is conſonant 


to the affection I bear you, that, whenever any ex- 


ample of this kind falls in my way, I ſhould ſet it 


before you, as a neceffary caution ior your own con- 
duct. Remember therefore, that nothing ought to 
be more carefii''; avoided, than this new faſhioned 


mixture of luxury fordidneſs 3 two vices, which 


are moſt abominable, even when ſeparate and aſun - 


der; but nene worke, when insel t together. 
Fare e bot in H 


OBSE R- 
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| There are no two vices, that ſeem more directly oppoſite, 
and yet are more firmly united, than avarice and prodigality. 


They often dwell in the ſame breaſt, and take equal poſſeſ- 


ſion of the ſame heart. From this unnatural union, is con- 


ſtantly foxmed a ſtrange. kind of animal, exactly ſuch a 


creature, as is deſcribed in this epiſtle, whole foul, like a 


motley coat, is a mixture of various pieces, and of diffe- 


rent colours: it is proud and ſubmiſſive, ſlavith and aſſum- 
ing, oftentatious and niggardly, ignorant and vain, an ceco- | 


nomiſt and a ſpendthrift, an alms-giver and a cheat, and, 


upon the whole, a vile compoſition of halves, making, 


when joined together, one of the moſt hideous monſters in 


the world. A monſter, ſays ARISTOTLE, is a defect of 


< nature, when acting towards ſome end, ſhe cannot attain 
* to it, becauſe ſome of the principles are corrupted.” 


This is an exact definition of the perſon, deſcribed in this 

epiſtle; who attempted to appear full of generoſity and pru- 

_ dence, but was too corrupt to be perfect in any good quality 
whatever. The diſtinction he made in his gueſts, andthe 
different ſorts of wine he gave them, diſcovered that kind 

of avarice, which attempts to paſs upon the world for fru- 


gality; every vice trying to ſkreen itſelf behind a neighbour- 


ing virtue. A man of ſenſe and ſpirit would have choſen 
_ gueſts, either equally dear to him, or of equal rank among 
_ themſelves. I am apt to think, that at this variegated ſup- 
per, when we have excepted PLINY, the beſt hearts, and 
the beſt heads, were to be found amongſt thoſe, who ſat at 
the lower end of the table, and ſhared the worſt part of the 


fealt. 5 1 * 


The motives, that induced our author to write this letter, 
and to deſcribe this abſurd entertainment, are extremely 


correſpondent with all the reſt of his ſentiments. Avius 


was a young Roman of great hopes, and very promiſing 
qualifications. PLIN V could no where have choſen a fit- _ 
ter object for his affection : and we ſee him amicably ſoli- 
dCitous, that his riſing genius ſhould avoid the rocks and 
quickſands, upon which others, at his time of life, are too 


apt to ſplit. He ſets forth the baſeneſs of avarice, and the 
vain-glory of profuſeneſs, with a ſpirit and diſdain, which 


becomes him; and he recommends temperance and fruga- 


lity, 
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Uty, the true ſources of long health and long happineſs, in a 
manner moſt likely to make an impreſſion upon Avixus. 


He aſſures him, that the epiſtle was written purely upon his 


account, and from a friendly deſire of pointing out to him 
the beauties of virtue, and the deformities of vice: but 
alas l the letter, the precepts, and the friendſhip were all 


beſtowed in vain. Junivs Avitvs Was clit off in the 
ſpring of his age, and the jock o his virtues; and we 
of theſe N _— 


EPISTLE VII. 
PI Ix x to MACR1NUS, 


Efterday the nate decreed: a ctehumphal Rats 
to VESTRITIUS SPURINNA ; the 'emperor hav- 


ing been the firſt, who propoſed it. An honour not 
beſtowed upon him as on many, who never were in 
an army, never ſaw a camp, nor ever heard a trum- 
pet, except at the public diverſions ; but as on thoſe, 


who had acquired it by their ſweat, their wounds, and 


their heroiſm : for SpurINNA placed the king of the 
_ Brutteri upon his throne by force of arms, and then 


tamed that ſavage nation into obedience, by the moſt 


_ eligible kind of victory, terror, and che outwar a ſhe = 
: and pomp of war. .. 


This was a 3 due to the hain; which . 


ſhewed upon many remarkable occaſions : and, as a 
conſolation to his grief, the honour of a ſtatue was 
decreed alſo to his ſon CoTT1vs, who he loſt dur- 


ing his abſence. Young men have { dom been thus 


3 diſtinguiſhed ; but the merits of the father claimed 


this honour for the ſon, whoſe death was too deep a 


wound not to require ſome very aflwaping remedy. 
| Beſides, Corrius himfelf had given fo Noble a tpe- 135 
cimen of his diſpoſition, that his life, ſhort. and. li- 


mited as it was, deſerved to be lengthned « out by this 


kind of immortality. There Was 10 much. uprigbt- 


neſs, 


no leſs; tor I: 


Farewell. 


retire 


— ——_ 
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© neſs, ſuch a compoſure, ſo much dignity in his be- 
haviour, that he might have challenged in virtue 
much older men, whom he now equals in honours : 


Honours, in which, according to my way of think-- 


ing not only the memory of the dead, and the grief 
of t 


he father, but the force of example likewiſe were 


Rewards of this high nature, conferred on young 
perſons, if they are deſerving, will raiſe a ſpirit of 
- emulation in our youth, to apply themſelves to the 
liberal arts. Our great men will likewiſe be excited 
to raiſe families, ſince they will receive ſuch pleaſure 
from the lives of their children, and ſo much honour 
and comfort in caſe of their death. For theſe rea- 
ſons; on the public account, the ſtatue of Corrĩus 
gives me great erg and, on a private account, 
oved this moſt accompliſhed youth, 
as ſincerely, when alive, as I now with for him impa- 
tiently, when dead. It will therefore afford me a 
moſt fatisfactory conſolation, to conſider his ſtatue 


with attention, to ſtand under it, and to walk to and 


fro before it. For, if the ſtatues of our dead 
friends, when put up in our own houſes, alleviate 
our grief; how much more muſt it be leſſened by 
their ſtatues conſpicuouſly erected in public places, 
where not only their figure and their countenance, but 
alſo their honour and their glory are repreſented ! 
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The character of SpURINNA will be found in the firſt 
epiſtle of the third book: but the deſcription, given of him 
there, is in his private capacity, and in his domeſtic ſcene 
Pf life, at a time when he had hung up his arms, and was 
J to his plouph. Here his picture is drawn in the at- 
titude of a patriot, a ſoldier, and a conqueror. And he 
waz now returning home crowned with laurels, and * ; 
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- PLINYVs 'EPISTLES.. 
with renown ; but unfortunate, amidſt all theſe honours, in 
the loſs of a hopeful ſon. 
We find SPURINNA particularly 1 by: Taci- 


Tus, as one of the moſt conſiderable men in Or Ho's party, 
during the civil wars between that emperor and VITELL1vs. 


But in this expedition againſt the Bructeri, he had no occaſion. 1 ö 


to come to a battle: thoſe barbarians yielded to him as ſoon 

as he approached their borders: they were terrified at his 

name: they dreaded the valour of his troops, and they had 
experienced his own courage, and his conduct; and therefore 

they not only received their king from him, but quietly re- 
turned to their former government. 

The Brudteri were a people of Se who lived by 
war and plunder: and their boundaries were ſo often chang- 
ed, according to their conqueſts, or defeats, that the exact 
: limits of their territories are very difficult to be aſcertained. 


CLaupian fays, they inhabited ans: RO: foreſt : 
enit accola 2 


 Brudterns Feria . 


— Aotarding- to Carnak this foreſt was of N extent: His 


words are theſe: Hujus Heronie fylve latitudo ix. dierum = 


iter expedito patet. Non enim aliter finiri poteſt, neque menſu- 


ras itinerum noverunt. Oritur ab Helvetiorum et Nemetum = 


 Rauracorum finibus, rectaque fluminis Danubii regione perti- 

net ad fines Dacorum et Anartium : hinc ſe flettit, / mftrorſus, 
Aliverſis a flumine regionibus, multarumgue gentium fines propter 

 magnitudinem adtingit. Neue quiſquam eft hujus Germanie, 
qui ſe aut adifſe ad initium ejus Sloe dicat, quum aierum iter 
lx. proceſſerit, aut, quo ex loco oriatur, acceperit. Multa in 
ea genera ferarum naſct, conſtat, gue N in becis viſa : 
uon fint. _ : 
Ihe modern fituation is thus Sven to us in Mr. BLa- 
- DEN's tranſlation. _ | 
„ The Hercynian foreſt i is nine days journey over in 
e breadth; for I cannot compute it any other Way, becauſe 
“c the Germans are ignorant of the uſe of meaſurè: it com- 
f . mences in the confines of Switzer land, Baſle, and Spie 5 = 


TY iv Conſul. 3 7. 450 3 
1 Cxzfar de Bello Gallics Lib. 6. cap. 25. 
k BTAEx's Cæſar, Book 6. chap. 10. N 
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tc and extends along the river Danube as far as T; ranſluania'; 
« then turning from the river to the left, it runs through an 


c infinite number of countries; nor is there any German 
ce that has travelled through it, or knows its utmoſt extent, 
e though ſeveral have gone fixty days journey in it. In 


„ this wood are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, which are not 


© to be met with elſewhere.” 


A people bred up in woods, and nurſed among wild 


beste! muſt be naturally rude, fierce, and untamed: and 


nothing can give us a higher idea of VESTRICIUS SPURIN=- 
NA, than to ſee theſe ſavages tremble at his appearance, and 
loſe their ferocity of temper at his approach. The muſic of 
 OrPHEvUs had no greater influence upon dumb brutes, than 


- the preſence of SPURINNA had upon thoſe in human ſhape. By 


In the early days of the republic, when juſtice was admi- 


P moſt religiouſly, and rewards diſtributed moſt im- 
partially, ſtatues and honours of all kinds were decreed with 


a very ſteady and a very ſparing hand. Livy, ſpeaking of 
L. Furivs CAMILLUsS and his collegue C. Mzv1vs, both 


conſuls in the year four hundred and ſeventeen, ſays, Ad- 
ditus triumpho honos, ut flatuae equeſtres eis, rara illd aetate 
res, in foro ponerentur - An additional honour graced the 


8 triumph, that equeſtrian ſtatues ſhould be placed in the 


« forum; an unuſual favour in that age.” PIIx the elder 


| ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe in the fourth ® chapter of his 
thirty fourth book. But in the times of luxury, avarice, 
and injuſtice, ſtatues loſt their intrinſic value, and were to 


| 3 be eee by Oy not MF merit, 8 


1 5 5 7 and hates,” inter quas i oaths 1. 
bo Ne ſi quis trtulps Leptin atque Arabarchei 55 


. Behold the ſtatues, where amicdſt ho race _ 
Of conquering Rome, ſome Arab ſhews his face, 
: Inſcrib'd with Hoes, and ou the place * 0 


When honours of any fort are proſtituted, they are 
| nge into Taſks of T. ang SUIS 3 and . be : 


Pt Link; lib. 8. cap. 13. 
m FEfiigies hominum non . inf if aliqus 2 cauid. 
? JuvENal, Satir. I. V. 129. | 


1 9. Proz s Juvenal. Satir. 1. 7. 195. 
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looked upon by every n mind with horror and diſdain: 


they are no longer badges of dignity, but yokes of ſervitude; 


no longer the price of virtue, but the bribes of vice. They 


degenerate into the accoutrements of knaves and fools, and 


become the ſigns and tokens to diſtinguiſh the corrupt, 
from the incorrupt, the Catilines from * Catos, But on 
the other hand, when honours, as in the days of TRA JAN, 


flow in a pure channel, and ſpring from a fountain, that is 


clear and unſullied, who is not glad to approach the ſtream! 
And Prix in his panegyric, a work of ſtudy and labour, 
has been able to ſay nothing, that redounds more to the 
Praiſe of his imperial maſter, than what he has curſorily faid 
in this epiſtle ; where we may diſcover ſuch a mixture of 
_ compaſſion and good-nature, joined to ſo much equity and 
public ſpirit, and fo noble a deſign of exciting young men 


to an early thirſt of glory, as muſt render the name of LRA- 


JAN forever revered and admired. Not content with erect- 
ing a triumphal ſtatue to SpuRIN NA, the emperor endea- 
vours to dry up the father's tears, by beſtowing equal ho- 
nours upon the ſon, and decrees a ſtatue to CoTTIvs, at 
an age when his years had permitted him * to ga we 
race * * and not reach Fo "wy" 


EPISTLE VIII. Se, 
Priny to Canixivs Rorus. 
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R E you frndying'? > Are you u bing J A283 you B 
8 A hunting? Or are you taking theſe ſeveral di- 
verſions at once? which you may eaſily do in our 
country about the Larian lake. The lake itſelf a- 

fords fiſh; the woods with which it is, ſurrounded, | 

wild beaſts; ; and the retreat, in which you live, fuf- ÞF 
ficient ſolitude for ſtudy. But whether you exerciſe 

_ yourſelf in theſe diverſions all at once, or whether 

you are attached to any one of them in particular 
I cannot ſay, I envy you. However, I muftown 1 F 
amðm vexed to be debarred from pleaſures, which I as 

_ eagerly thirſt after, as a man in a fever pants for 

wine, cold baths and ſpring w water. 171 cannot looſe 


_thele : 


7 


wi 4 


* 


to my Journey 's end. If I look forward, new difficul- | 
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tlieſe cords that fetter me, ſhall I never be able to 
break them? Indeed 1 believe not. New ſcenes of 


buſineſs riſe upon the old, nor are the firſt diſpatched | 


till I am embarraſſed by freſh 5 as ſo 
many additions to my bonds, and o many: links to 


4 12 chain. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS 


« NINIUS, in your diverſions, happily ſituated as you are, 


166 upon the borders of our Larian , a place, which, to 
my knowledge, abounds with all the rural Den ene | 
vou can defire. The envy of my heart can never riſe 


from your happineſs: yet give me leave to ſay, I wiſh 
« myſelf with you; for in the ſituation I now am, I lead 
da life very different from yours, and move on in a tedi- 
ous track of butineſs, without the leaſt hopes of coming 
ties till preſent themſelves; and yet a man in a fever 
is not more impatient for drink, than I am for liberty; 


a bleſſing, Which, in all probability, I n after in 


„ vaig. Farewell. 


Not to trouble the reader = any more 8 upon g 
Cumum, which has been alread ſpecihed as the birth place 
f PLINY,.and:the town which gives name to the Lg a di 


Como, we may obſerve, that this letter was certainly dated 


JAx's reign when Privy was o 80 the commiſſioners of 
the treafur df SATURN, an em 
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Here RN iews great impatience to quit the hurry of Y 
| buſineſs, and to enjoy ſome of thoſe pleaſures which the 
' Larian lake affords. I do not Sy, you, ſays he to CA- 


e fuffered-it to 


— UA I OI. SERA os + 


from, Rane, and probably written aw the beginning of TRA- | 


oyment, for which he 
was more fitted by his abilities, Han by his inclinations. 
The philoſophie turn of his mind, Pad h 

bave broken in upon his duty to kis couftry and to his ma- 
tere would haveiled him from naife and buſineſs, to groves 
and, gardens from the, muddy river i to the 208 La- 
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EPS TL 1 . 


PLIN Y to AP OLLINARI s. 


HE petition of my friend SexTus Ervervs 
has thrown me into a ſtate of great anxiety and 
inquicrodd” I am overwhelmed with care; and 1 
have never ſuffered lo much upon my own account, 


as I now feel for my ſecond felt. Beſides, my credit, 
my reputation, and my dignity, are in ſome mea- 


{jure at ſtake. I obtained from our emperor a place 


in the ſenate, and afterwards the queſtorſhip for 
Sxxrus. It is by my intereſt he is now permitted 
to petition for the tribuneſhip : and unleſs he carries 
itt in the ſenate, I am afraid I ſhall appear to have 


given a falſe character of him to TRA]JAN. I muſt 


| therefore endeavour to make all other people view 
him in the ſame advantageous light, in which I re- 
er gran him to the emperor. But if even this reaſon. _ 


ad no weight with me, 1 ſhould certainly deſire to 


be of ſervice to a young man, whole probity, beha- 


viour, and learning, cannot be too much admired. 


Nor are his relations leſs eminent; for his father 
 Exgveivs CLakvs is a man of great morality, Pri- 
mitive worth, and polite elocution; having been a 


long practitioner in pleading, and always appearing, 


in defence of his client with the utmoſt probity and 
_ reſolution, and no leſs modeſty. He has an uncle, 
Cavs SEPTITIVUS, who, I think, cannot be exceed- 
ed either in veracity, candor, or ſincerity. The 
whole family contend with, and equal, each other in 
their love of me; and now I have an opportunity, 
by obliging one to repay them all. So at preſent I 


am earneſtly employed in ſoliciting the votes of my 


friends: I go to their houſes, I beſer the chief places 
of their reſort, I canvaſs every one, and I try, by 


my entreaties, how far my intereſt and credit can 


poſtibly | 


BOOK II. 
poſſibly prevail. To you alſo I muſt become a fin p- 


plicant, that you would take a part in the aflair. I | 


will return the favour, if ever you defire me: nay, I 

will return it, though you ſhould not deſire me. 
Many people love you, admire you, and viſit you : 
only ſhew how well you are inclined to SexTus 


Erucius, and numbers will never be w: /anting to fol- 


| low the bent ol your inclinations. Farewell. 


O38 E RVATIONS. 


This letter plays the juſt pride of an honeſt heart. 


PLIN looks upon his own character and reputation to be 


deeply concerned in the ſucceſs of SEX Tus Ervucivs, and 
at the ſame time thinks himſelf under high obligations to the 


whole Erucian family; all which he is eager to repay, by 
obtaining the W for his much ellecmec friend 


SE TUs. 
A good man orm to be Zuszbnne in acts of friendſhip : 


"= impatient to refund his debts of honour ; and knows 


no greater uneaſineſs, than the want of opportunities to 
put his gratitude 1 in full force But to examine this f 
more cloſely. 


Affictor curd et quam bro me Erne on 4451 uah bro 
er 4 „ 7 
me altero patior- ** I doe ſays PLINY, an inexpreffible 


_« anxiety of mind, and ſuffer more for the man I love, than 


I have felt for myſelf throughout the whole courſe ol 


e my life.” 
| Whoever is capable of friendſhip will be extremely pleaſ- 
ed with this ſentiment, as thoroughly correſponding with 


the dictates of his own heart: for friendſhip, like inſpira- 


tion, drives us forward with reſiſtleſs impetuolity, and makes 


us act and feel for others with different and more violent 


agitations, than we have ever felt for ourſelves. 
Ego Srx ro latum davum a Ceſare ne/iro, ego tuaſluram 


 Impetravi : I obtained from our emperor the ſenatorial 


„ tunic, and I alſo obtained from Aim the arent for 
« SEX Tus.“ 


The latus clavus was a 3 only worn 925 conſuls, pra tors, 


generals in triumph, 1 who are thence often called 
laticlavii, or their ſons ? But the emperors had a power to 


. ? Vid. Soros, in vit. Avcus' 1. cap. 38. 


„„ £ hollow | 
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beftow this garment of diſtinction, and all privileges belong- 


ing to it, upon whomloever they thought worthy of that 
honour. So that ERUc1vs received this robe entirely from 
TRAJAN's favour, and PLiny's friendſhip : which was a 
right founded upon merit and virtue, and conſequently pre- 
fcrable to any right he could have claimed from his anceſtors. 

No perſon could enjoy the employment of gueftor, till he 


was turned of twenty five or twenty ſeven years: for authors 


are not agrecd as to the exact age, unleſs the emperor, as in 


this caſe, interpoſed. The queſtores ærarii were anſwerable 


to our lords of the treaſury : and SEXTUS was every wy 


qualified for fo great a truſt. 


Meg ſuffragio Pervenit ad j jus tribunatum petend: ; quem niſz 


obtinet in ſenatu, vereor ne decepifſe Cæſarem NY me PR ot 


„ my inſtigation, he now puts in his claim of petitioning 


e for the tribuneſhip : which, if he ſhould loſe in the ſe- 
ITY 


nate, I am apprehenſive our roy al maſter may imagine 1 
have deceived him, firſt in giving my friend too goOd "a 
character, and then in repreſenting my own intereſt with 

the ſenate, greater than it really is.” "This ſeems to be 


the meaning of the ſentence Juſt now quoted, and plainly - 


implies that SEXTUS, by PLIN v's affiftance, was endca- 


vouring to gain the tribuneſhip, when it was more matter of 


favour, than of right. Our author had already puſhed 


__ ERvcivs into preferments, and had brought him forward, 
and made him great, as he was virtuous and learned, above 
his years. Ile had procured for him the robe of honour : 7 
he had beſtowed upon him the queſtorſhip; and, to crown 
all, he now ſolicits for him the tribuneſhip, with indefati- 


gable induſtry, and by every honeſt method, that could 5 
deviſed. | 


Happy are the people, when the ruling miniſter | is bot 1. 
wiſe and an honeſt man: as it is the rareſt, ſo it is the greateſt 


felicity that can befal a nation : his hb minions and de- 


pendants will then be the props and pillars to ſupport and 
adorn the ſtate ; not the pick-axes and crow-irons to dilapi- 


date and undermine it: And he himſelf will act according to 


the rules laid down by HoRacz in lines, chat cannot be 1 too : 


: often e 


| Ozalem commer; ettam ae 6 etiam aſdice:; 3 ne mar 
Lancutiant allena libi 1 peecata prdor em. 


J 7 Fallinur; ; 


8 

— 

* 

$ 
a 


Fallimur, et he non > ma tradimus : ergo 
Rem ſua culpa n deceptus omitte tueri 4, 


Prudent and cautious whom you nd; 
Look well ; and ſtudy long your riling triend : 
Left by your help, when he aſcends the height, 
And {ſtands expos'd to fame, and public light, 

His faults roll back, like $S1s8YpHvs his fone; 
And by the weight oppreſs'd you ſink undone, 
Piercing the judgement, nice muff be the eye, 
Vices and latent paſſions to deſcry. 

Blind if we are, our blindneſs let us own 1 

Nor ſtrive to [creen a y illain, when he's known. | 


; © Horan, Epilt. 18. b. 1. 
NE . 


PLINY 7 OcTavivus Furvus. 


Thou unambitious ! thou hard-hearted 1 thou 


_ cruel man ! to keep books of fo great value 


buried fo long. How long will you deprive yourſelf 

of praiſe, and us of pleaſure ? Suffer your works to 
be peruſed by mankind ; and let them extend as wide 
as tne Roman language prevails : for as you have 
highly raiſed our expectations, they ought now nei- 
ther to be fruſtrated or deferred. Some of your 
verſes are already come to lighr, and have eſcaped 


irom their impriſonment againſt your will. Lou may 


be ſure, like fugitives, they will ſoon find an owner, 
unleſs you gather them into a volume. Place mor- 
tality before your eyes 3 . that this is the only 


pillar to raiſe you above all other monuments, 


trail and ſubject to ae. no leſs than men them 
ſelves, ſink into oblivion, and moulder into nothing. 
You will ſay as uſual; < the friends I cave behind 


« will ſee juſtice done to my memory.“ From the 
bottom of my foul 1 wiſh theſe friends ſuſticiently 
faithful, ufficient] y learned and ſutiiciently laborious, | 
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to be both able and willing to undertake a taſk, which 
mutt require ſo great care and aſſiduity. But con- 
HET, whether it is not a little raſh to expect from 
othere, what you will not undertake for yourſelf. 
Jovcver, be the publication bop it will, at leaſt give 
us a rehearfal of your works; and that v. ill ſoon make 
you give us an edition of then. It will alſo put you 
into unmedia: 0 Potion of that kind of joy, which I 
have ſo long ago, with ſuAcient reaſon, allotted to 
you in my own mind: for I wade "x reſented to 
myſelf, what crowds, what applauſe, what noile, 
nay even what ſilence muſt necelſarily Stiend you: A 
ſilence, which, whenever I ſpeak or rehearſe in _ 
lic, delights me more than the loudeſt clamours of 
approbation 3 if it proceed from depth of thought, 
attention to what is ſpcaking, and defire of hearing 
ſtill more. Forbear then, by an endleſs procraſtina- 
tion, to defraud your ſtudies of ſo plentitul and ſo 
_ ripe a harvelt : for it is certainly to be feared, that 
your delay, when carried to an excels, will be inter- 


preted idlen Ris, floth, or what is worſe, BmbaIty 
Þ arcwell. 


OBSERVATI ONS. 


Th induce OcTavivs to give the public an edition of 
his works, PLIN V, with his "uſual politeneſs, entreats his 
friend to conſider, that there is nothing can ſecure to him 
in mortality, but his poems. Non catera | fragilia et caduca, | 
nen minus ag tf homines, occidunt deſnurtque:s © Other. 
things, ſays he, periſh like mortal men, and are ſubject | 
5-20 decay and to oblivion.” | 
Vie find all the antient authors exceſſively deſirous to 
tranſmit their names to poſterity, and to enjoy. honours 3 


laſting as the world itſelf, The moderns hare like ewile the 
5 88 fame ambition, But ar ho 


"ek \wiſt, alas! the rolling 1 years pg 
Haſte to devour their deſtin- d prey ! 
A moth each winged minute bears, 
Which {till in vain the ſtationers 


From the dead authors ſweep away; „ = And 
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And troops of canker worms, with ſecret pride, 
Through gay vermilion leaves and gilded covers glide. 


II. 


Great BAvius, ſhould thy critie vein 
Each day ſupply the teeming preſs, 
Of ink ſhouldſt thou whole 1 rivers dr ain, 
Not one octavo ſhall remain, 
To ſhew thy le earning and addreſs : 
Oblivion drags them to her ſilent cell, 
w here brave king AR THUR, and his nobles dwell. 


III. 


Authors of every "Dep and name, 
Knights, ſquires, and doctors of all colours, 
From the purſuit of laſting fame 
Retiring, there a manſion claim; ; 
| Behold the fate of modern ſcholars! 
Why will you then, with hope deluſive led, 
For various readings toil, which never will be read : . 


IV. 


With ſilver claſp, and corner plate, 

You fortify the favourite book. 

Fear not from worms nor time thy fate : 

More cruel foes thy works await 

The butler, with the impatient cook, 1 
And paſtry nymphs, with trunk- makers, combine, 


10 caſe the groaning ſhelves, a and i ſpoil the fair dehign !. 8 


Dices, ut * amici mei a Opto equidem tibi tam 


fideles, tam eruditos, tam laborioſos, ut tantum cure intentio- 


niſque ſuſcipere et poſſint et velint : ** You will ſay with your 
_ « uſual careleſsneſs, My friends, after I am dead, will take 


-x 


74: care of my works. It is the warmeſt wiſh of: my heart, 
8 that the friends you leave bchind you may have fidelity, 


-.:66. fo great an undertaking,” 


»In imitation of Horace's Ode to rorruvuvs, Eher fu- 
Tacen, Po, oftbune, Feil ume, 


learning and zeal, anfwerable | to ſo pleaſing a duty, and 


, of ͤ;́’?ͤͤ d 
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| This is the wiſh of reaſon and of friendſhip: Prinvs 9 \ 
| anxious leſt the reputation of OcTavivs ſhould: be ſullied, 5 c 
| after his death, by a poſthumous edition of his works, 4 : 
' urges him to ſecure his character, during his life-tim and 
to oblige the world with an immediate publication of his : 
writings; and, as a farther argument, ſays, „that Oc ra- * | 
« y1us can ſcarce expect from others the juſtice, which is | n 
4 in his own power, and which he denies to himiclf,” If | 
N PII N v's advice to Oc ra ius was neceſſary in that age, it | 
7 is certainly of no leſs conſequence in this, when the names 
of our greateſt authors are ſacrificed, and their moic imper- 


| | fect works publiſhed, by the avarice and folly of their ſur- 
ö viving friends. | EE „„ 


PLINY o ARRIANUSs. 
Y+5 U have been uſually delighted to hear any 
k thing, which paſſed in the ſenate, becoming 
the dignity of that aſſembly. For, although you, 
to enjoy retirement, have withdrawn yourlelf from 
huence, yet your concern for the honour of the com- 
monwealth ſtill remains uppermoſt in your thoughts. 

_ Liften then to an act, that paſſed within theſe few _ 
gays. An act, famous by the high character of the 
perſon concerned, advantageous by the ſeverity of 
the example, and memorable to all poſterity by the 

impfen the:cauſe.= &Au¶nfn 

Maklus PRiscus, who had been proconſul in 
Africa, upon an accuſation ex}ibited againſt him by _ 
the Aficans, without making a defence, demanded _ 

|. Judges. Cornxitivs Tacitus and I were ordered to 


| appear for the provincials: and we thought, that we 
* The proconſuls were governors. of a province; and had N | 


| equal power in their government with the conſuls at Rome: but at 

their xetarn they were often called to a ftrict account, and bills 

were preferred againſt them: of which this epiſtle gives a partls 
cular inſtance. | VVV 


were 


3 


were in duty obliged to acquaint the ſenate, that the 
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crimes, of which Parscus itood accuſed, w ere Of ſo 


enormous and of fo cruel a nature, that he could 
not be allowed the favour he required; he having 


taken money to condemn, and put to death ſeveral 


innocent perſons. Fa ONTO CaTtivs was council for 


the reſpondent; and he humbly prayed, that the law 


agaut - taking bribes, during the execution of an of- 
fice „ might not be ſtretched too far. Carius is a 
man expert in drawing tears from his audience, and 
in Elling the ſails of his ſpeech by the breath of pity: 
A great debate immediately aroſe ; great clamours 


iſſued from all ſides; ſome affirming, t that the ſenate 


was excluded, by the ſratute againſt Hribery, from 
taking cognizance of the crime; others arguing, 
that the ſenate was at free liberty to examine into 1t, 


and, that as far as he was a tranſgreſſor of the Jaws, i 
fo far thoſe laws were to be vindicated. At laſt Jo- 


LIUS. Fraox, conſul elect, a man of great probity 
and virtue, declared his opinion, that Mazvs ſhould _ 
have judges allotted to him; but that nevertheleis 
thoſe people, to whom he was ſaid to have ſold in- 
nocent biood, ſhould be ſummoned to appear. At- 
ter all the different opinions, this laſt propoſition did 
not only take place, but was the ſingle 8 115 in 


| wi ich the variety of ſentiments ſolely concurred. 


t is obſervable from experience, that though fa- 
vour and compaſſion make, at firſt, very deep and 


very violent impreſſions, yet in a little time they 
give way to judgement and reaſon, and are in a manner 
entirely eraſed; from whence it happens, that when 


many perſons join their reſolutions with the common 
voice of the multitude, ſcarce any one of them 


would maintain and Band to thoſe reſolutions, were 
he to ſpeak alone. In the general clamour of an 
aſſembly, each man's particular ſentiments are 
' drowned and loft in the outcry 3 but when he is 
tees and lingled out from the crowd, his 
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opinion muſt neceſſarily be made known and ap- 
Car. | | 
VITTLLIus HoNORATus, nd Fravius Maprci- 
ANUS attended, according to order. FHoxorarTus 


was accuſed of procuring, by bribery, a Roman 
knight to be exiled, and ſeven of his friends to be 
murdered: for which he gave three hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces t, Marctanus, of giving ſeven hundred 
_ thouſand ſeſterces ' to have a greater puniſhment in- 
flicted upon another Roman Enight; who was firſt 


beaten with cudgels, then condemned to the mines, 
and afterwards ſtrangled in priſon. Death very op. 


pPortuncly reſcued Hoxokarvs from the juſtice of 
the ſenate. MARCIANUS was brought to trial; at a 
time when PzxIscus was ablent; therefore 'LuTivs 


CEREALIS, a perſon of conſular dig gnity, inſiſted, by 
virtue of his ſenatorial privilege, that Prigcus ought 


to have notice given him of the trial. It is difficult 
to ſa) Ys W hat induced CEREAL1S to make this motion. 
He either thought, that PRiscus, by being prelent, 


O 


| would become a greater object of mercy; or he 


might think the contrary, that he would be a greater. 
obje rect of hatred ; or, what I belicve is moſt pro- 


5 bable, he imagined, that the juſteſt act, in ſuch a caſe, 


where the crime was common, was to make the ac- 


quittal, or the puniſhment ſo too. The affair was 


poſtponed to the next meeting of the ſenate ; a meet- 


ing, in which the majeſty of the ſtate appeared in 
all its glory. The emperor, for he was then conſul, 


preſided: the month was January; a time of the 


year remarkable, above any other, for the large con- 
cCourſe of ſenators at Rome. Beſides which, the im- 
portance of the cauſe, the expectation and noiſe raiſed 
by the delay of it, and the natural curioſity, which 


we mortals have, o be appriſed and informed. of > | 


t "This tan is 1 to Eneliſh money, page 67. | 
1 [Septimnge tis nillibus.] Sev en hundred dodkind ſeſterces, are 
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whatever is remarkable and extraordinary, drew all 
people from all parts. 

Imagine then what anxioutneis, what dread we. 
mult have felt, who were to ipeak in ſo important an 
affair, in ſuch an aſſembly, and in preſence of the 
emperor. I have more than once ſpoke before the 
ſenate, and never met with greater indulgence in any 
place whatever. But now, as all things appeared 
new to me, my tears were new allo. Beſides, as 1 
hinted before, I could not but reflect on the dif iculty 
of the cauſe. I could not but repreſent PRIscus, in 
my own mind, as a man of conſular dignity, as a 
miniſter of thoſe facrilices, which we ofier to the 
gods; and then again fallen and degraded from all 
honours ! It was a heavy taſk upon me to be forced 
to accuie a men, who ſeemed already condemned“: 
my juſtice d re me forward againſt his crimes; my 
compati:on, that kind of compaſſion, which we fee 


* 


lor perſons under ſentence, drew me back to fac 4 


244484 


him from his puniſhment: however, I recollected n. 
thoughts, and ſummoncd up my ſpirits. 

I began my pee ech with no leis fayourable opinion 
in my audience, . an learfu) app henſione in myſelf. 
1 ſpoke near five N ; having obtained * an hour 
and a half to be added to the three hours and a 
half to which 1 was limited: ſo that all choſe diſfi- 
culties, which appeared terrible to me betore 1 had 
ſpoken, vaniſhed i in e and becar ame caty. Ci 


» By the law de 7. oa: again bribery in magiltrates, and a 
public othcers, 
* Nam decem cle Hui 15, qua- Mabie rids e 2m, ſunt additæ 
quatuer, The” cleghdru was a glaſs, by which the Romairs mea- 
ſured their time. It was contrived like the hour glaſſes, which 
we uſe in Exgland, with this giftepencs,. t that water dropt through 


the clepſydra, inſtead of ſand. There were ſeveral ſorts of this 


engine. Shad ig im, arceperam, e to ſignity that PLINY 
made uſe of the larger ſort; three of which, it is probable, were 
run cut in an hour. If our author had compleats d his five hours 
in ſpeaking, he Would have conſumcd [1 ilteen water pales, 
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| SAR indeed ſhewed ſo great a regard for me, ſo great 


care of me, it would be too much to ſay he had ſuch 
an anxiety about me, that he often ordered my freed- 


an, who ſtood hehind me, to put me in mind not 


to exert my voice and ſtrength too far; being appre- 
henſive, that the vehemence of my argument carried 


me beyond what the delicacy of my conſtitution could 

bear. CLlavorvs MarceLLINus, council of the other 
ſide, anſwered me: then the ſenate was diſmiſſed, and 
adjourned to the next day ; for night coming on, the 
pleadings could no longer be continued. | 


Sarvivs LIBERALIS appeared the next day as 
council for Mak lus; always a ſubtle reaſoner, me- 


thodical, ſharp, and eloquent. But, in this particu— 
lar cauſe he exerted all his ſkill. ConmpLicy 'Taci- 
tus anſwered him moſt eloquently ; and, what is a 


peculiar excellence in his ſpeeches, with great dig- 
nity. FroxTo Cartus made a very bright reply, 


in defence of Maxivs, and took up more time, as 


the cafe indeed required, in endeavouring to move 


the compaſſion of his audience, than in making a” 


defence tor his client. Night came on again juſt as 
he had finiſhed his oration : ſo the concluſive proofs 
were put off to the third day. And here I muſt ob- 
terve, what a beautiful face of antient juſtice appear- 


ed, in ſeeing the ſenate ſummoned three days together 
upon the Ane cauſe; and that cauſe continued | thoſe : 


three days, and nothing ſuffered to interrupt it, but 
the approach of night. 7: 


 Coxnxnurus TrRrul us, one of the fanm conſis. 


a man of great accompliſhments, and moſt unſhaken 
integrity, was of opinion, that the bribe, amounting 
to ſeven hundred thouſand ſeſterces, v. hich Marius. 
had taken, ſhould be paid into the public treaſury, 
and that Maxivs ſhould be baniſhed Rome, and the 
dominions of [taly : and that the baniſhment of Max- 
claus ſhould extend {till farther, and Africa be in- 
chuded i in it. At the end cf this motion, he added, 


that 


DO . „ 
that Tacitus and I having moſt faithfully and reſo- 
lutely diſcharged our duty, the ſenate ought to decree, - 

that we had performed our parts, in a manner ſuitable 
to the dignity of that public ſervice, in which we had 
been employed. 

The conſuls elect, and all of conſular dignity, af. 
ſented to the motion made by TrRrurtrus, till Po- 
PEIUS COLLEGA made a new propoſition ; which was, 
that the ſeven hundred thouſand ſeſterces ſhould be 
paid into the treaſury, and that Marcianus ſhould 
be banithed for five years; but that Maz1vs, having 
paid back the money, according to the law againſt 
bribery, ought not to ſuffer baniſhment. Theſe two. 
different opinions were patronized by many voices: 
the majority perhaps were for the latter, as it was 
the milder, and lets oppreſſive ſentence ; for ſome, 
who ſeemed to have been of the ſame ſentiments 
with CornuTus, now followed the new propoſal. 
But, when the ſenate came to a diviſion, thoſe, who 
ſtood near the conſuls chairs, began to declare them- 
{elves in favour of CornuTus ; and thoſe, who had 
ſaffered themſelves to be numbered in their places 
tor CoLLEGA, now went over to the other ſide ; fo 
that CoLLEca was left with few friends about him. 
He complained in very bitter terms againſt the per- 
tons, who had engaged him in making this new pro- 
poſition, and eſpecially againſt RecuLvus, who firſt 
_ adviſed him to it, and then deſerted him in it. But | 
the genius of Reourvs | is ſo fluctuating, that in one 
minute he is an hero, in the next a coward. E 
Thus ended this moſt ample examination, not wi th- 
out leaving behind it a public enquiry of no ſmall con- 
ſequence. HosTiLivs FIRMINvs, the harbinger of 
Maklus PRlscus, when the latter was ſent into H. 
rica, was ſo interwoven, and entangled in his maſter's 
cauſe, that he has been moſt heavily and vigorouſly 
proſecuted. For both by the account books of Mar-; 

CIANUS, and by the ſpeech he made belore the e 
© 
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of Lzpr1s, he was proved to have acted an under: 


part in all the wicked adminiſtration of PRiscus, and 
to have made a bargain with Marcrianus, whereb 
his ſhare of the bribe amounted to above fifty thou- 


ſand denarii “J. He was likewiſe proved to have 
taken a ſum of ten thouſand ſeſterces under the 
baſe denomination of a perfumer ; a title well becom. 


ing fo powdered, and fo painted a coxcomb. The 


matter was referred, upon the motion of CoRnu ros, 
to the next meeting of the ſenate: and then, it is 
uncertain whether out of ſhame or not, HosriLrus 
Was abſent. 

Here, you have a day of what paſſes at Nite 
In return ſend me ſuch news as is ſtirring in the 


country. Give us an account of your plantations, 
your vines, your corn, and your choice ſheep. Upon 
the whole, ſend me a long letter, or never expect 
= another long letter from me. F arcwell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Thae is a b curioſity i in mankind to look into the 


moſt minute events of paſt ages. We are defirous to be 
fully acquainted with all the tranſactions and ceremonies of 


our predeceſſors, and for that reaſon are leſs obſerving and 


_ circumſpeA about the preſent times, than we ought to be. 
We take it for granted, that what are the availing cuſtoms 


now, will remain always the ſame ; and therefore we are as 


little careful to ſatisfy the inquiſitiveneſs of poſterity, as our 
anceſtors have been to ſatisfy our own. Their reignin 
and cuſtoms were well known to themſelves, and they ſup- _ 
poſed, that thoſe laws and cuſtoms muſt be as tamiliarly 


g laws 


known and underſtood by their ſucceflors. From hence it 


is, that we remain ignorant at this day of ſo many circum- 
ſtances relating to antiquity; though we are perpetually pry- 
ing its every branch of that kind of knowledge, and re- 


55 ere milsicn Ae Fifty thou! and denarii are 


equal LO 10147, TP $3 8 d. 
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foiced at every ſtep we make in it. This letter therefore 


muſt afford great pleaſure, as it comprehends a very ample 7 
deſcription of the Roman ſenate, and is alſo filled with many 


general remarks and obſervations applicable to any ſenate 
whatever: but there are ſeveral obſcurities in it, occaſioned 
by the diſtance of time, and the difference between the Ro- 
man laws, and thoſe of our own nation; which will require, 
and I hope excuſe, the length of the following . 

Marrus PRrscus emifsd defenſione judices petiit : Ma - 


« R1US PRISCUS' quitting any defence from the accuſation. 


preferred againſt him, acknowledging it to be true, de- 
« manded judges.” This, without an explanation, is ex- 
tremely dark; it may be thus interpreted: Map Ius PRIS6Zͥ 


cus knew himſelf to be guilty : his accufation had been 


brought before the ſenate; it was made out very fully againſt 


him; and he now petitioned the ſenate, that they would hear 


what his council had to offer in his favour, and that they 1 would 

1 judges to aſcertain what puniſhment he ought to undergo. 
The crimes, of which MaRIVs ſtood accuſed, were eor- 

ruption and bribery, attended with the cruel circumſtances 


of baniſhing, impriſoning, and putting to death innocent 
perſons for money. The Roman laws againft bribery were 


various: in civil caſes it was puniſhed by baniſhment, and 
by confiſcation of eftate, and ſometimes by confiſcation to 


reſtore four-fold ; fo that, as circumſtances altered, it might 


be proper to appoint judges, though the criminal confeſſed | 
the fact, to conſider of a puniſhment equal to the offence. 

Nit bridery was capital, if the bribe was received by a pro- 
conſul, or governor, to put an innocent man to death. Ma- 


RIUs had been guilty of that crime: and therefore PLIN V 
and his collegue TAciq us poſitively affert, Exce/fi/ſe imma 
nitate et ſeevitid crimina, quibus dari judices poſſent : ** That 
he had exceeded by his inhumanity and cruelty all doubt 
as to his puniſhments, in which the laws were fixed and 


_ © aſcertained; and no judges could deviate from thoſe laws.“ 

This ſeems to appear ſtill plainer by the behaviour of his 
advocate FRoONTo CaT1vs, who does not attempt to deny 
any article of the accuſation, but in a moving manner tries 


to ſoften the puniſhment. 


And what follows confirms 1 2 cognitionem 1 natus 


lege concliſam, aliis liberam ſolutatagiie dicentibus: & Some 
< were of opinion, that fince he was guilty, the law had 
. appointed the punihment of that guilt, and the ſenate 
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(c was to acquieſce in that law ; while others inſiſted, that 
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te the ſenate was free and uncircumſcribed, and therefore 
might judge what penalties to inflict upon him.“ The 
ſenate, who at this time had all povrer, under the emperor, 
lodged in their own body, thought themſelves the proper 
court of judicature, to judge and determine every cauſe 


Whatever; and therefore, they did not comply with what 


had been urged both by PLiNy, and by TAcirus, but 


came into the opinion cf Julius FEROX : Qu MARIO 


judices cenſuit dandss : ** Who declared that Marius might 

“have judges appointed; but that the perſons, who had 
given the bribe, being equally guilty with the proconſul, 
© who had received it, ought to be ſummoned before the 
<« ſenate.” Accordingly Marius, HoxoRaTus, and 
Mancianus were ordered to appear, Their crimes are of 
ſo black a nature, and ſo much to the diſgrace of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that at the ſame time we entertain the higheſt 
ideas of the grandeur and majeſty of that tribunal, before 


which the criminals were ſummoned, we muſt be ſurpriſed 


to find the puniſhments, allotted to ſuch outragious tranſ- 
greſſions, by no means adequate to the barbarities proved 
and confeſled. 5 


7 A Roman knight was exiled, and ſeven of his friends were 
put to death, by order of Marius. Another Roman knight 
Was beat with battoons, was condemned to work in the 


mines, and at laſt was ſtrangled in priſon, by order of the 


ſame Marius; and both. theſe execrable acts were com- 
mitted, when Max1us was proconſul in Africa. For the 
firſt murder, he received three hundred thouſand ſeſterces 
from VITELLIuS HoxoRATUS; for the ſecond, ſeven 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces from FLavius MaRrcianus. 


HonoRATus died before the day of trial: but MaRCI- 
ANUS, who had wickedly bribed MARIUS PR1scus to ifſue 


forth his ſanguinary commands, was deemed particeps crimi- 
nis, a partner in the crime,” and equally guilty with | 


PIs cus. w „ = 
From hence PLiwy very juſtly concludes, that their of- 
_ fences leſt no room for mercy : and therefore ſays, with his 


uſual good-nature, ſpeaking of Marius Priscus, Erat 


ergo perquam oneroſum accuſare damnatum; quem ut premebat 
atrocitas criminis, ita quaſi peractæ damnationis miſeratio tue- 
_ batur : I was under ſome uneafineſs to accuſe a man, who 

« I knew had already forfcited his life; and I lamented his 


„ condition, 


5 BOOK I. 

* condition, whilſt I applauded the juſtice of his condem- 
LS i TH 

The ſenatorial decrees, given againſt MaR1us and Maxr- 
CIANUS, run thus: © That Marirvs ſhould pay into the 
public treaſury the ſeven hundred thouſand ſeſterces, which 
c he had received as a bribe ; and that he ſhould be inter- 
e dicted the city of Rome, and the confines of Italy: The 


* ſame baniſhment to be pronounced againſt MARCIANus, | 


c with an additional interdiction from Africa.” 


_ Juvenar tells us, that even this ſentence, gentle as it 


is, Was not put in execution. MARIUs was baniſhed, but 
his money was baniſhed with him. The lines are theſe, 
7 Damnatus mam 
Judicio; quid enim ſalvis infamia nummis © 
Exul ab oftava Marivs bibit, et fruitur Diis 
dratis : at tu vittrix provincia ploras *. | 
MARlus, who pill'd his province, ſcapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, tho' he loft his cauſem 
His fine begg'd off, contemns his infamy, © _ 
Can riſe at twelve, and get him drunk er three: 
_ Enjoys his exile, and, condemn'd in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevailing province ! to complain b. 


It is to be wiſhed, that PLINy had mentioned the argu- 
ments of the lawyers, as well as their names, in this extra- 
ordinary cauſe. We might then have gueſſed the reafons, 
that induced the ſenate to allot ſuch mild puniſhments to 


ſuch enormous villainies. Could the patres conſeripts forget, 
that MaRivs was gully of homicide? Of bomicide under 
ould they forget, that MA RCIAN us 


the form of juſtice? | 10 that M | | 
hired him to commit the murder? Could they be ignorant 
of the laws made for the” puniſhment” of ſuch nialefactors ? 


Certainly they could not. Wheènce then did this ind ulgence 
ariſe ? It muſt have prevailed either from a wicked favour 
for the criminals, or a proud opinion of their own power 


to leap over all bounds of equity and law. 


C " 


After what has been already obſerved upon this epiſtle, it 


z impoſſible to agree with our author, that the trial of Ma- 
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RIVUS PRISCUS was, ſeveritate exempli ſalubre, „ advanta- 
„ geous by the ſeverity of the example.” 


EFISTLE: XI. 


PL IN Y 70 AR RIANUS. 


— — 


* E have finiſhed the public enquiry ſubſequent 1 
to the trial of Marius Priscus, which 1 
mentioned to you in my laſt. The pertumer Fix- 
MINUs is ſhaved, whether cloſe enough or not, I 
cannot tell. He was brought before the ſenate, and 
deſended himſelf in the manner of a perſon already 
found guilty. The opinions of rhe conſuls elect. 
were divided. CornuTus TERTULLUS moved to de- 
grade him from the rank of ſenator: AcuTius NERRvA 
moved to have him only rendered incapable of govern- 
ing any province. This, as the ſofter judgement, 
_ prevailed ; but in reality was the heavier and ſeverer 
ſentence: for what can be more miſerable, than to 
be cut off from all honours ariſing from the ſenate, 
yet not exempted from the labours and difficulties 
_ conſequential to an attendance there? What can be 
more unhappy, than to receive ſo public an ignomi- 
ny, and not be ſuffered to withdraw from the ſight 
of mankind : but on the contrary, to be placed in 
the moſt conſpicuous point of light, only to be ſtared 
and pointed at by the people? Or what can appear 
in the view of the world leſs conſiſtent, or leſs ho- 
nourable, than to ſit as a ſenator, yet branded and 
marked by the ſenate ? To have a power of con- 
demning, equal with thoſe, by whom a man has 
been condemned? To be incapacitated from acting 
as proconſul, merely from having been infamous as 
lüeutenant of a province; and yet to have a ſeat a- 
mong the judges of proconſuls? To be found guilty 
of bribery, and yet capable of condemning, or ab- 
ſolving others of that crime? However, this reſo- 
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lution found favour with the majority : for votes arc 
numbered, not weighed. Such muſt be the proceed- 


ings in public counſels: though nothing ſure can be 


more unequal, than the equality of power ; giving 


the ſame right of judging to a ſet of people, whole 
faculties are ſo extremely different and unlike. _ 
I have fulfilled my promiſe, and have acquitted 
myſelf of the engagement entered into in my firſt 
letter; which, by computing the time when J wrote 
it, I ſuppoſe you have received; eſpecially, as I ſent 
it by a very ſpeedy and a very truſty meſſenger, un- 
leſs he met with ſome accidental ſtop in his way. It 


is your part now to requite me with an anſwer, firſt 
to that letter, and then to this; and let your anſwers 


be as copious as poſlible. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This twelfth epiſtle gives an account of the judgement 


paſſed upon HosTiL1ivs FIR MINUS. During the courſe of 


the trial mentioned in the laſt epiſtle, it appeared from fome 
of the arguments uſed in favour of Marcianus, that FiR- 


MINUS had 3 guilty of bribery with his maſter 


MaRrrvs PRiscus. He had aſſiſted PRIscus, during his 
proconſulſhip in Africa, as an under agent in all acts of baſe- 


neſs and cruelty. He had bargained with MARCIANUs for 


fifty thouſand denarii, to indulge him in his inſatiate revenge 
upon a Roman knight, whoſe name is not given to us in this 


letter. He had alſo received ten thouſand ſeſterces, it does 


not appear for what villainy, under the denomination f 
I, Agree- 


perfumer to the proconſul; a title, ſays our autho 


able to the character of ſo compleat a coxcomb. _ 


The particulars of the trial are paſſed over; but it is plain, 


that HosTirLivs Fikminus was found guilty ; becauſe the 


whole debate turned upon what puniſhments he ought to 
ſuffer. It is probable his defence was not a denial of the 
facts, but an excuſe for doing them. He alledged, that he 
was only ſervant to MaR1vs, and acted under his orders, 
and in obedience to his commands. But it is impoſſible to 
gueſs, by what motives the ſenate pretended to be induced, 


in their decree againſt Fikminus. Why was he not con- 
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demned to refund the ten thouſand ſeſterces he had received? 
Why was he not baniſhed, and ſent to keep company with 
his wicked maſter ? By what precedent was ſo ſlight a pu- 
niſhment inflicted upon him? Or why was a man, manifeſtly 
convicted of corruption, ſtill allowed to fit as a judge? 
'The only anſwer to be given to theſe queſtions 1s, that the 
Roman people, and the ſenate in particular, were at this 
time fo abandoned in their morals, and fo loft to all ſenſe of 
honour, religion, and juſtice, that they acted on no other 


principles, than the dictates of bribery and vice. 


EPISTLE. XIII. 
PLINY. e PRISCUS, 


VO O are induftriouſly taking every occaſion to 
oblige me: and I receive obligations with more 


pleaſure from you, than from any man in the world. 
Theſe two reatons have determined me to ſolicit you 


in an affair, which I have moſt earneſtly at heart. 


Tou have the command of a great army, and 
have thereby frequent opportunities of conterring*be- _ 


nefits : beſides, you have now had it long in your 


power to beſtow favours upon all your own friends. 


Turn then a little of that power towards mine ; they 


are not many: your generoſity might wiſh them nu- 
merous; but my modeſty ſuffers me to name but 


one or two; nay, I ſhould rather ſay but one: he is 


Vocoxivs Romanus. His father was one of the 


moſt eminent men in the equeſtrian order : his father- 


 Caflile, and Arragon. 


in-law, I may call him indeed his ſecond father, ſince 

 Vocoxivs has ſucceeded to his name, as well as his 
virtues, was ſtill more eminent: His mother a lady 
of the firſt diſtinction in the higher Spain ©. The 

People in that province, you know, are remarkable 
for their underſtanding and diſcretion. He himſelf 
has been lately high-prieſt of JupirER. But, from 
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© Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, containing now Galicia, Nawarre, 9 5 
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the time we were firſt ſtudents together, have loved 


him moſt nearly and tamiliarly. The lame chamber 
held us in town, and in the country; and to him I 
dedicated both my ſerious and my mirthful hours: 


for a more faithful friend, or a more cheartul com- 
anion is no where to be ian There is a wonder- 
ful ſweetneſs in his converſation, and the ſame ſweet- 
neſs diſplays itſelf in his countenance and addreſs, 
Fis genius is lofty, quick, elegant, caſy, and parti— 
cularly bright in pleading cauſes. His familiar let- 


ters ſeem qictated by the Mules. "His extraordinary 
affection for me is equal to my affection for him. 


When we were young men, I was very deſirous to 


do him ſervice z; and I have lately obtained for him, 


from our moſt gracious emperor, the js trium libe- 
rorum. A grant, which though the emperor has al- 
ways beſtowed very ſparingly, and with great cau- 
tion, yet he has indulge me in it, in ſuch a manner, 


as made the choice ſeem his own. How therefore 


can I better juſtify the benefits I have already pro- 


cured for my ſriend, than by adding 


cially as he, for whom they are obtained, receives 


them with gratitude ſufficient to merit any addition. 
I have now given you the character of Voconivs, 


and. I have told you how much I love and admire 


him. Let me entreat you therefore, to employ your 


whole thoughts, as well as your whole power, to 
promote him. But above all things, honour him 


with your love: for though you may go as far as 


| poſſibly you can in heaping preferments upon him, 
you will never be able to give him any of greater va- 
| Jue than your friendſhip : and that you may be aſſured 


| he is a man proper to be admitted into your in- 


timacy, I have here run through his ſtudies, his mo- 
5 rals, and his whole life. 1 would: add to my entrea- 


ties in his favour, if I did not believe an importu- 
nate requeſt was diſagrecable to you, although at the 


ſame time I mult own, [ have importuned you in this 


. 0 _ epiltle, 


g to them? eſpe- 
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epiſtle. However, he aſks a favour with the beſt 
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grace, who gives a good reaſon for what he aſks, 


Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Plixv has left nothing to be added to the character of 
Voconius Romanus. He has deſcribed him as a man, 


In arts and manners NN grac'd, 


The ſtricteſt morals, and the fineſt taſte 4, 


He was the boſom friend and hourly companion of 1 


thor, who © the friends he had, and their adoption tried, 
8 frappled them to his ſoul with hooks of ſteel.” 


ut to take notice of ſome particulars in this epiſtle. Fla- 


men proxime fuit. AuLus GELL1Us, and ſeveral other au- 


thors, give us a very exact account of the Flamen Dialis, 
or high prieſt of JUPITER, of the various ceremonies at 


his conſecration, of the rights he enjoyed, and of che par- 
ticular reſtrictions, to which he was obliged to ſubmit. 
Some af theſe laſt were idly ſuperſtitious. He was neither 
to name, nor touch raw meat, a ſhe goat, or beans : he 
was not to be ſhaved, nor to have his hair cut, except by 


a freedman, and then only with brazen ſciſſors: and the 


paring of his nails were to be buried under a tree. The 
Flamen Dialis was a ſacred poſt of great dignity and ho- 


nour ; beſtowed always upon patricians, whoſe characters, 
and families, were eminent. JuLIus CzsAR had enjoyed 


it at the age of ſeventeen. The Flamen Dialis was obliged 
to quit his priefthood at the death of his wife. Uvxorem fe 
= amiſit, flaminio decedit. RoManvs died in the reign of the 


emperor ADRIAN, and this epiſtle was written in the reign _ 
of TRAJAN, to whom PLiny confirms, in the tenth f 


book of his epiſtles, what he ſays here of Voconivus. 


Ab optimo principe trium liberorum ei jus impetravi. It 


| ſeems, by this expreſſion, as if PLIny had obtained for 
Roux s the privileges, which were granted by the Pap-2 
pian law to ſuch Romans, who had three children. Vo: 


© Nofor Young, ö Suarrorrare, vide 
Book 10. Epille 3 . 


CON1US 
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he ſcarce ever denied PLINy any requeſt. : 
jus inter præmia fuit, que, lege Pappid, maritis patribuſque 
decreta fuerunt, cujus hec erat vis, ut in petitione magi/tratus 
 preeferrentur candidati, quibus plures liberi eſſont; item ut in 
 zþjo magiſtratu pracederent tales; denique ut ante 2.5 annum 


1 
c 


(c 


en . 
coxius had not that number, but the emperor, in whom 
all power was centered and confirmed, could allow thoſe 


rights and benefits to whomſoever he thought fit: and we 


ſhall find, though he was very tenacious of public honours, 
Trium liberorum 


etatis contra legem annariam poſſunt admitti. Qua bereficia 
non niſi in illis locum habebant, quibus terni liberi nati eſ/ont * 
quibus pauciores, excidebant : “ The advantages for having 
three children were amongſt the rewards, which, by the 


cc 
candidates for the magiſtracy: and that when they were 


e that before the twenty fiſth year of their age, they might 


entitled to ſuch dignitics.” 


The ſubject of this epiſtle recals to us the addreſs from 
HoRACE to TIIERIUs CæsAR, beginning, 


SEPTIMIUS, CLAUDI, nimirum intelligit unus 
Quanti me facias 8. e = 


„ Skpriuius only knows, how great a part 
_ © I ſhare in your affections, and your heart. 


x Ros ixus gives us the following account of the Pappian law. 


De jure patronatus extat lex Pappia, quam tulit M. Pa Pius 
Mourirus cs. cum Q. Porr xo AucusTlI emporibus. Ut ex bo- 
nis ejus, qui H. S. * centum millium patrimenium reliquerat, et pau- 
ciores quam tres liberas habebat, five in teftamento facto, five inteſ- 
tatus mortuus erat, wirilis pars patrono deberetur. Itaque cum unum 
guidem filium heredem reliquerat libertus, perinde pars media debeba- 
ur patrono, ac fi is fine ulla filio, filiave inteſtatus dicelſilſet: cum 
dero duos duaſoe heredes reliquerat, tertia pars debcbatur patrono, 
i tres religutrat, repellabatur patronus. Item, ut libertus, qui duos 


liheros in potefiate haberet, 8 obligatione liberaretur. 
* Horace, Ep. 9. Book 1. „ 
n | XV geſtertiùm. 
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Pappian law, were decreed to huſbands, and fathers ; the 
* benefit of which was, that the preference ſhould be given 


* to thoſe, who had moft children, when they appeared as 
ce 


made magiſtrates, they ſhould take place: and laſtly, 


be admitted to that honour, notwithſtanding the lex an- 
naria. "Theſe benefits were only conferred upon thoſe, 
„ who had three children; nor were thoſe, who had leſs, 
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The one is in proſe, what the other is in verſe, a genteel, 
but warm recommendation of a beloved friend. 
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What 15 moſt difficult, 18 begun firſt. . 5 
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PLixy conſtantly concludes his epiſtles with ſome elegant 


turn, or ſome agreeable obſervation, which reſts upon the 
mind, and at the ſame time ſets off whatever went before it. 
His letters carry with them the poignancy of an epigram, 
and, like obeliſks, ſtand upon a ſolid baſis, and riſe in due 
Proportion, till they end in a point at laſt. The latter part 
of this particular epiſtle is extremely delicate and unaffected, 


and the beginning of it perfectly polite and engaging ; ſo 


that the whole may be eſteemed, as a model in this kind of 
writing, and a pattern in what manner to make a requeſt, 


and to purſue a recommendation. | 


12 judge very rightly: my whole time is 


taken up in pleading cauſes before the centum- 


viri z cauſes, which rather keep me employed, than 
Pome: many of them are trifling, and many be- 
long to low obſcure people. It ſeldom happens, that 
any proceſs is remarkable, either by the dignity of 
the perſons concerned, or the importance of the bu- 
| fineſs. Beſides, few lawyers, with whom one would 
_ wiſh to be aſſociated, appear in theſe courts : and 
really the reſt are a parcel of bold, and for the moſt 
part unknown young men, who come thither to de- 
claim, but with ſuch indecency, and ſuch a want of 
experience, that our countryman Arrius ſeems to 
have deſcribed them exactly, where he ſays, Young 


% lawyers begin in the forum with cauſes before the 
« centumvirt, as young ſcholars begin in the ſchools 


«© with reading HoMeR :” for in both thoſe places, 


I cannot ſay, it is within my memory, but I have 
been told by people older than myſelf, that no young 
men, even of the firft quality, were allowed a place 
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in the forum, unleſs they were introduced by one e of 


conſular dignity. In ſuch veneration was then held 
this moſt excellent inſtitution. At preſent all boun- 
daries of modeſty and reverence are broken down; 


and all places lie open to all people : men are oY 
introduced, but they break in; and the audiences, 


upon thele occaſions, are exactly ſuited to the orators. 


They are mercenary wretches, hired for the purpoſe : 
they meet in the courts of juſtice, where they are 
treated at the expence of their patrons, as publicly, 


as if a court of juſtice was a dining room : and 


thus bribed they go from court to court. And there- 
fore they are called by the Greeks, not improperly, 
ToDo, or, to tranſlate it into latin, Laudicen *, 
applauders for a ſupper. And yet the infamy, ex- 


preſſed by the name in both languages, encreaſes 


[ every day. No longer ago than yeſterday, two of 


my ſervants, young men about the age of ſeventeen, 
were enticed to act the part of applauders, for the 


ſake of a bribe amounting to about three denarit '. 
You ſee exactly how much it colts to be reputed elo- 


quent. You ſee the price, which is ſufficient to fill 
the benches of the forum, and to procure a croud- 
ed audience; the price to purchaſe the loudeſt peals 

| of applauſe, whenſoever a certain ſign is given by 
the perſon placed in the middle for that purpoſe. A 
ſign, you know, is abſolutely neceſſary for people, 

| who neither underſtand, nor hear what 1s doing; for 
there are many at too great a diſtance to hear one 

| word, and thoſe are always loudeſt in applauſe. If 

| when you are paſſing through the courts of judica- P 

ture, you are deſirous to know how any particular 
perſon has performed, you need neither go upon the 
bench, nor liſten to What he on you may Four | 


0M Feng wha: are hired for a e to ith thoſe, who en- 


tertain them; vulgarly called in Engliſh, trencher friends. 


i [Terni denarii. ] Three denarii are _—_ in * money to 
17. 11 4.4 „e being 7 d. 4. 
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Licinivs. Whereupon, quitting the ſabject of | 
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gueſs without much trouble; for be aſſured, that be, 
who is moſt applauded, ſpeaks worſt. [ako * 


cinrvs firſt introduced this cuſtom, merely that he 
might get an audience; and I remember to have heard 


my preceptor QuixTILIAx tell a ſtory of him almoſt 


he pleaded before the centumviri: his manner was 
ce 


to occaſion all this clamout ? tle was aniwered, 


his diſcourſe, he addreſſed himſelf to the court, 


0 


< and ſaid, Centumvirs ! the art of eloquence is now | 
at an end.” Arzr was in the wrong; it begun 
to decline, but it did not entirely periſh then tlie 
utter demolition of that art was reſerved for theſe 
times. I am really aſhamed to tell you what effemi- 
nate orations we hear, and what ſoft tinkling of ap- 
plauſes attend them. The clapping of hands, or ra- 
ther the cymbals, and the timbrels, are the only mu- 
fic wanting to theſe ſing· ſong choruiſes : but the howl- | 
ings, for a ſofter word cannot expreſs theſe ſort of a 


plauſes, indecent even in the theatres, abound in great 


plenty. Nevertheleſs the ſervice of my friends, and 
my own age, retain and ſtop me here yet a while: 
and, I am afraid, if I ſhould go off too abruptly, it 
would ſeem as i I ran away from the fatigues, not 
from the indecorum of the place: however, I appear 
ſeldomer than uſual, and ſo "Og to Wy _ 1 
| by _ Farewell, LD 
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in theſe words: I attended DomiTivs AFER, when | 
46 
always ſolemn and deliberate. On a ſudden he 
heard a moſt ſtrange and outragious noiſe in the 
adjoining court; and being ſurpriſed, he left off 
ſpeaking: when the noiſe was over, he reſumed 
* the thread of his diſcourſe. The noiſe beginmng | 

again, he held his peace a ſecond time, aud to a | 
third. At laſt he aſked, who was declaiming there, 


BOOK II. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Impudence in all ſhapes, and at all ages, is diſagreable, and 


ſhocking. In young people, it diſcovers an excets of vanity ; 
in old, a great want of underſtanding. Diffidence and mo- 


deity are the offsprings of ſenſe and experience; and where 
they are not innate, they ought to be acquired, as the moſt 


advantageous leſſon, that can be learnt, and the beſt maſk, 
that can bg worn, to hide deformity. The character of 


PLINY 1s the very contraſt of forwardneſs and conceit; and 
we ſee him in this epiſtle, under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at be- 
ing obliged to appear in a court, where noiſe and folly, 


joined and enforced by youth and inexpericnce, had de- 


ſtroyed all decency, and overturned all order. He paints 


this ſcene in a very ample manner: he deſcribes a parcel of 


pert young coxcombs, who not only break in upon the dig- 
nity of the place, and the authority of the judges, but hire 
a mercenary rabble, ſometimes for meat, and ſometimes for 


money, to applaud their vanity, and to thunderclap their 


nonſenſe. Popular applauſes are as ſoon loſt as purchaſed : 


but ſo fond are we, eſpecially in our early days, of fame, 


that we will buy it at any rate, and when we cannot reach 
the ſubſtance, will be humbly content with the ſhadow ; 


not conſidering, that the ſilent nod, and calm approbation 
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of one man of ſenſe, is worth the loudeſt clamours, and 


moſt outragious praiſes of all the Co, or Laudicæni in the 
world. The moſt finiſhed original of theſe ſoothing miſ- 
creants may be ſeen in the character of GNaTHo, as it is 
drawn by TERENCE in his Eunuchus. TERENCE is an 
author, who had ſo perfect a knowledge of mankind, that 


at this day his rules of flattery are followed by inſtinct in 


all the polite courts of Europe; and miniſters and lords are 


GNnaATHos, without ever having heard of the name. 


Sumus tamen ſolito rariores, quod initium eft gradatim de- 
ſinendi- „ But we are not ſo often ſeen there as uſual, 
v which is the firſt ſtep towards gradually leaving the 
„ place.” PLiNy, who held the paraſites and all their 
practices in the utmoſt diſdain, was grown tired and uneaſy 
at pleading before the centumuiri their court was now no 
longer a ſeat of juſtice, but a den of knaves and fools; a a 
ſanctuary for flatterers and their patrons; and therefore, 
our author reſolves to withdraw himſelf from amongſt them 

1 1 6?I— oe” 
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as ſoon as poſſible, but in ſo prudent a manner, as not to 
give the leaſt room for reproach. 


e 
10 
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PLINY 70 Fan an des 


ELL us, haw does your Mar/ian eſtate pleaſe 
you, which you dae long ago? How do 
you like your new purchaſe? Are all theſe lands as 
fair in your eye, ſince they became your property, as 
they were before? For, to ſay truth, it ſeldom hap- 
pens, that what is already poſſeſſed, proves ſo agree- 
able, as when it was only in wiſh and proſpect. 

My mother's eſtate does not at all ſuit me in its 
ſituation : but it pleaſes me, becauſe it was hers, 
And now time and patience have accuſtomed, and 
hardened me to bear all the inconveniencies ariſing 
from it; for, by having had conſtant complaints to 
make, I am grown abſolutely aſhamed of ans roo 
ing. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


We ſee farther into the characters of men, from their fa- 
miliar letters, than from any other part of their writings. 
Expreſſions flow, currente calamo, that riſe immediately and 
undiſguiſed from the heart. A knave will be ſooner _ 
vered by his correſpondence, than by his converſation : 
ſpite of himſelf he will appear there in his proper co- 
lours: as on the other hand, a man of virtue, like PL INV, 
will diſplay a thouſand beauties in his epiſtles, which ruſh 
from him unpremeditated and without deſign. It is 
therefore from trifling unguarded expreſſions, that we may 
form our juſteſt ideas of epiſtolary authors; and PLIN V in 
this letter, after having agreeably rallied the eagerneſs of | 
mankind in deſiring what they have not, and in being tired 
with what they have, ſhews his filial piety in an inſtance, | 
that muſt not paſs unnoticed. Me predia materna parum 
ommode trattant : ö dean ., tamen ut materna : „Ihe lands, 
| 8 which 


BOOK IT. 


« which were my mother's, are not ſituated in the place 1 


« could wiſh; nay, they are inconvenient : but as they once 
« belonged to her, I am refolved not to exchange them 
« even for a more eligible fituation.” | 

When we diſcover, as in this caſe, inſtances of a dutiful 


and laſting reſpect to parents, they cannot fail to mect with 


our approbation. The gratitude we owe to thoſe, who, 
by the will of God, are made the authors of our Bee can 
only end with our lives. It ceaſes not with theirs : the. duty 
we pay to their name when dead, ought to be the tame, 13 
to their inclinations and e when living. Theis 
memory ought to be ever honoured, ever acred, ant ever 
glorious in our eye; and what was Gear to them, ſhowed be 
efteemed and beloved by us. 

Among the many criticiſms, written upon Homer and 
VI GiL, and the many paralicls, drawn betwixt the heroes 
of each poet, we find the picty of AN E As often cenſured, as 


too languid for the principal feature in the picture of that princc. 


I apprehend this remark to have been built en no very juſt 
foundation: for if virtue can inſpire fortitude, a, ſhe cer- 
tainly does, filial piety is the firſt and preateſt of all virtues, 


and it is from thence the noble qualities of NE As take 


their origin. It is from thence his tenderneſs to his fon, his 
affection to his friends, and his compaſſion to his enemies 
ariſe. The two chiefs, NE AS and ACHILLES, are both 
magnanimous, but in a different manner: the one conquers 
with the heat of rage, and the thirſt of war; the other 
overcomes with the calmneſs of juſtice, and the reſolution 


of a ſoul at peace within itſelf, We may poſſibly tremble 


at the ſon of PELEUs; but we ſhall certainly love the ſon 
of ANCHISES; or, to conſider the Tliad and the /Eneid to- 


_ gether, we ſhall find, that Ho MER animates the ſpirits, and 
fires the head; but we ſhall feel, that VIRGIL melts the 
heart, and captivates the affeQions : nor do equal emotions 


of ſoftneſs and humanity fluctuate in our boſoms, while we 
read the Grecian, as while we read the Roman poet ; unleſs 


at the parting of ANDROMACHE and her huſband, or where 
ACHILLES gives back to PRIAM the body of Hrcrok: and 
in this laſt inſtance we muſt obſerve, that AcHILLES is 
melted into compaſſion, and loſes the inexorable diſpoſition 


of his nature, at the mention of his father s name K. 


Homer. Iliad. 24. Y. 486. Sce Mr. Pora's cranflation of 
this pail age, and his notes upon it. : | 


| Homes 
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PLINYs EPISTLEs. 


Hom ER and VIRGIL are a ſufficient excuſe for being led 


out of the way farther, than was at firſt intended: but to 


return to PIIN, the reader will remember, that in the 
fourth epiſtle of this book, our author tells CaLvina, his 


revenue is extenuated by the untoward ſituation of his 


eſtate. Reditus propter conditionem agrorum neſcio minor an 
incertior : * My rents at beſt are but ſmall, and the payment 

c of them ſo uncertain, by the ſterility of the land, ſituated 
© in a very unfruitful country, that the little I ought to re- 
£ ceive is ſtill made leſs.” Theſe were his lands in the La- 
rian territories, where the ſoil was extremely barren : but in 


pious regard to the memory of his mother, he rather chuſes 
an uncertain income, than to part with an eſtate, which had 
belonged to his anceſtors. | — 


EPISTLE XVI. 
PLiny 7 ANN TAN us. 


W I TH your uſual attention to my affairs, you 


admoniſh me not to look upon the codicils 


of Actianus, who has appointed me his heir ex 


parte, as legal; becauſe they are not confirmed by 


the will itſelf, This is a point of law, with which I 


am very well acquainted: and it is known even by 


_ thoſe, who know little elſe. But I have always laid 
it down as a rule to myſelf, never to diſobey the will 
of the dead; but to act under every will, though it 

| ſhould be defective in point of form, as if it had 
been perfected and valid. However, the codicils *' 
were all written by AciLianus's own hand; and 
though they are not confirmed by the will itſelf, 
they ought to be looked upon by me, in the ſame 
light as if they needed no ſuch authority ; eſpecially, 


as there is no room for an information to be lodge 


againſt me. If indeed there was any danger, that 


what I gave away, would be forfeited to the public, 
1 ought to act with leſs haſte, and with more caution : 


r 147 
but, when it is entirely in the power of an heir to 
| diſpoſe of whatever falls to him by inheritance, I am 

under no neceſſity to break through my own private 

rule, ſince it is not repugnant to any public inſtitu- 

tion. Farewell. 5 : 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Roman laws required, that a teſtator ſhould mention 
the power, reſerved to him by law, of making a codicil to 
his laſt will in the will itſelf ; otherwiſe the codicil could be 
of no validity. It appears by this letter that AciLianus 
had forgotten in his will, to make that reſervation, although 
he had written the codicils with his own hand: but PLiInNy, 
with the utmoſt juſtice and generoſity, deſpiſes forms, where 
he can ſafely fulfil the intentions of the dead. A paraphraſe 
upon the whole letter may ſet this act of diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip in the beſt point of view. x. | 
< It is extremely kind in you, fays our author, to put me 


in mind of that part of our law, which renders the codi- 


© cil to ACILIANUS's will invalid, and of no effect. I al- 


low your obſervation to be very juſt, nay every ſtripling 
at the bar knows it to be ſo, The laws of the public, 1 


Y © confeſs, are againſt me; but the laws of uprightneſs, juſ- 

( tice, and gratitude, laws ſuperior to all others, and deeply 

Y < imprinted in my own breaſt, will defend and ſupport me 

Y © before God and man. The will of the dead, according 

cs to my way of thinking, ought to be obeyed, and their 

FJ <« deſires literally fulfilled : therefore no defect in legal forms, 

» no flaw or imperfeQtion in a laſt will, ſhall ever hinder 
c me from acting as I ought : my ſoul, I thank heaven, 
Y © ſoars above ſuch trifling ceremonies ; and when once 1 
„ know the deſign of a deceaſed friend, it ſhall infallibly be 
executed by me, to the utmoſt of my power. Beſides, 

s are not the codicils written with AciLianus's own hand? 
Can ] doubt then of his intentions? Certainly I cannot. 
And fince he has pointed out to me the path I am to tread _ 
in, I am reſolved to walk ſtraight to the point he had in 
view, without turning on one fide, or on the other. 
As the wiſdom and goodneſs of our emperor * has ba- 
„ niſhed thoſe foes to mankind, thoſe peſts of human ſo- 
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PLINTS EPEST LES. 
ciety, the informers , I am not apprehenſive of having 
an information lodged againſt me for acting contrary to 
law; and as I am left a joint heir, I can divide my ſhare 
of the fortune among the more immediate relations of 
Ac1LIANUS. I dare fay, he named me for this purpoſe : 
he was well aſſured, that I ſhould keep up to the full 
meaning of his intentions, and ſhould prove a father to 


cc 


cc 
CC 
Cc 


* mingled with the worms. His hopes of me ſhall not be un- 


accompliſhed. I will be heir to his virtues, but not to his 


t eſtate. Indeed were I nominated his ſole heir, I ought 


46 


becauſe in that caſe, ſhould I give up my hereditary right, 
* the fortune of my friend, for want of heirs, would de- 
cc 
© people can have no pretence to put in their claim: Act- 
cc 


% law, which I have eſtabliſhed in my own boſom, is not 


dulge the dictates of my conſcience, and proceed, as be- 


© comes a man, who thinks himſelf accountable for all his 
c aQtions, on this fide of the grave.” 5 . 


See PLINY'S panepyric, chap. 34. 


ern n. 


Priny 70 GAL L us. 


ou ſ wonder, why I am fo infinitely fond of 


3 my LAURENTINUM, Or, if you had rather call 


it ſo, my LAuRENS. I dare ſay, your wonder will 
_ ceafe, when I make you acquainted with the beauties | 
of the villa, the ſituation of the place, and the large 
extent of the ſhore, upon which it ſtands. _ i 
Ihe diſtance is ſeventeen miles from Rome e a dit- 
| tance, which allows us, after we have finiſhed the 


The Roman miles were diſtinguiſhed by ſtones put up at the | 
end of each mile, marked with figures according to their diſtance 
from Rome. „ 1a at > nag - 


buſineſs 


his family, after he himſelf was reduced to aſhes, and 


© to be very tenacious of whatever was bequeathed to me, 
ce 
« 


volve to the public: but here let me act how I will, the 
LIANUS has many heirs beſides me; and as the private 


repugnant to any public law in being, I may certainly in- 
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BOOK NI. 


buſineſs of the day, to return thither from tovin, 


with the ſetting ſun. We are not confined to one 
road; for both the Laurentine, and the Oſtian way 


will bring us home. If you go the Laurentine, you 
muſt quit the high road at the fourteenth ſtone : if 
the Oſtian, at the eleventh. Each of theſe roads is 


ſandy, and therefore a little tedious and heavy in a 
wheel carriage, but on horſeback extremely ſhort and 
pleaſant, The proſpects on every ſide are finely di- 
verſified; ſometimes your view is limited by woods 
then again is opened and extended by ſpacious meadows, 


Here, you ſee flocks of ſheep; there, ſtuds of horſes and 


herds of cattle; all driven down from the mountains 
by the inclemency of the winter, and growing fat and 
= Aſleek by the P and the warmth of the ſpring. 


e itſelf is made for uſe, not for parade. 


The hou 
In the front you enter a court-yard, plain and void 


of ornament, but handſome. This leads to a little 
naeat court in the ſhape of the letter O, ſurrounded 
buy galleries, an abſolute ſhelter againſt all ſtorms; 
being well defended, both by the tranſparent windows 
of the houſe, and by the projecting roof above. 
Overagainſt the middle portico is a large chearful 
court, leading to a very handſome dining room, 
which projects towards the ſea-ſhore; and the walls 


of it are gently waſhed by the waves of the ſea, 
whenever the ſouth-weſterly wind drives them in upon 


the land. Every ſide of the room has either folding 
doors, or windows, as large as doors; ſo that from 
the ſides and from the front you have the proſpect, 
as it were, of three different oceans. Behind is a 
quadrangle, a portico, and a leſſer court; then again 
a portico, and then a veſtible, beyond which woods 
are ſeen, and at a greater diſtance mountains. On 
the left hand of the dining room, a little farther 
from the ſhore, is a very large parlour” ; within 
v» Þ Cubiculum, though in the general acceptation of the word 
ſignifying a bed-chamber, is often made uſe of as a name com- 


mon to other rooms, and with that liberty is here tranſlated. _ 


an 
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that a ſmaller withdrawing room, which has one win- 


chamber with a lobby be 
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dow looking to the eaft, another to the weft. From 


the weſtern window you have a proſpect of the ſea, 
more diſtant indeed, but more agreeable. 
an angle formed between the dining room and par- 
Jour, that collects the rays, and augments the heat of 


the warmeſt fun. Here I have my winter apart- 


ments: and here is the pres of exerciſe for my ſer- 


vants. Not a breath of wind is ſtirring here, except 


now and then a blaſt, which brings a cloud upon us; 
but it clears up again, before the warmth is gone off 
from the place. Joining to this angle is a room in 
an elliptic form: a ſhape, that allows us from the 
ſeveral windows to enjoy the benefit of the ſun dur- 
ing the whole courle of the day; and the walls of it 
are ſo contrived, as to hold books, and be a kind of 
library for ſuch volumes, as are rather deſigned for | 
amuſement than ſtudy. Next this, a paſſage only | 
intervening, is a bed-chamber : the paſlage is raiſed | 
and boarded in ſuch a manner, that the heat it re- 
ceives is moſt equally diſpenſed and diſtributed | 
throughout every part of it. The remaining part of 
this ſide of the houſe is deſtined for ſervants and 
freedmen : but ſome of the apartments are ſo neatly 
fitted up, that they may be filled upon occaſion by 
gueſts of a much higher rank. On the other ſide is 


a moſt elegant bed-chamber, and next to that, what 


you may either call a large bed-chamber, or a mo- 
derate eating room, enlivened both by the ſun, and 


by the ſea. After this, you enter into another bed- 


Then you come to the baths. 


|. Theol uh ts very we and ins. On th 
oppolite walls are fixed two bathing ciſterns, that Jer 
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fore it. The height makes 
it cool in ſummer; the thick walls make it warm in 
winter; for it is abſolutely withdrawn from the in- 
dclemencies of every wind. There is another bed- 

chamber and lobby joined to it by a partition-wall. 
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BOOK II. 


out into the room, and are made large enough to 
ſwim in. Contiguous to which are the chambers for 
the uſe of the bath, particularly the room where the 


different oils are kept, another for the ſtoves, another 


for the furnace; then two little baths, which are ra- 


ther neat than ſumptuous : : and to theſe is joined, by 


an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip, the hot bath ; 


Where, as you ſwim, you have a full proſpect of the 
1 


At no great diſtance ! is the tennis- court, 0 ftustedd. 


as never to be annoyed by the heat, and to be viſited 
only by the ſetting ſun. At the end of the tennis- 
court riſes a tower, containing two rooms at the top 
of it, and two again under them; beſides a banquet- 
ting room, from whence there is a view of a very 


wide ocean, a very extenſive continent, and number- 


15 


leſs beautiful villas interſperſed upon the ſhore, An- 


ſwerable to this is another turret, containing on the 
top one ſingle room, where we enjoy both the riſing 
and the ſetting ſun, Underneath is a very large 
| ſtore room for fruit, and a granary, and under theſe 
again a dining room, from whence, even when the 
ſea 1s moſt tempeſtuous, we only hear the roaring of 
it, and that but languidly, and ar a diſtance. It 
looks upon the garden, and the place for exerciſe *, 
which includes my garden. The whole is encompaf. . 
ſed with box; and where that is wanting, with roſe. _ 
mary : for box, when ſheltered by buildings, wil": 
flouriſh very well, but withers immediately if expoſed 
to wind and weather ; ; or ever ſo diſtantly affected by 
the moiſt dews from the ſea. This 1 for exerciſe 
ſurrounds a delicate ſhady vineyar 
which are eaſy and ſoft, even to the naked 


the ig of 


The garden is filled with mulberry and * trees; 


4 the foil being propitious to both thoſe kinds of trees, 


* Gefatio. This is ſcarce to pe tranſlated i into Engliſh, by any 


one word. Tt is mentioned by PLIxY in other cpille, and always 
hr 5 a FRO of exerciſe. 


hl 
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but ſcarce to any other. A dining room, too remote 
to view the ocean, commands an object no leſs a- 


greeable, the proſpect of the garden: and at the 


back of the dining room are two apartments, whoſe 
windows look upon the veſtible of the houſe; and 
upon a fruitery, and kitchin garden. From hence 


you enter into a covered gallery, large enough to 


appear a public work. The gallery has a double 


row of windows on both ſides; in the lower row are 
| ſeveral, which look towards the ſea; and one on 


each ſide towards the garden; in the upper row there 
are fewer: in calm days, when there is not a breath 


of air ſtirring, we open all the windows: but in 


windy weather, we take the advantage of opening 


that ſide only, which is entirely free from the hurri- Fl 
cane. Before the gallery lies a terrace perfumed _ 


with violets. The building not only retains the heat 


of the ſun, and encreaſes it by reflexion, but defends 
and protects us from the northern blaſts z and as the 


front is always warm, the back part, in like manner, 


is equally cool. It is ſo contrived, that we are en- 


tirely ſneltered from the violent heats of the ſouth- 
weſt ; and indeed let the wind blow from what cor- 


ner it will, the influence and power of it are broken 
and deſtroyed by the poſition of the gallery: and 
therefore we find it a very pleaſant room in winter, 
and much more ſo in ſummer : for then the ſhadow of 
the building is thrown upon the terrace in the fore- 


noon ; and in the afternoon. we can walk under the 
ſhade of it in the place of exerciſe, or in that part of 


the garden next to it: the ſhade lengthning and de- 
creaſing according to the length or decreaſe. of the 
day. But the gallery itſelf is never cooler, than when 
the. ſun . ſhines. perpendicularly upon the roof of it. 
Add to this, that by opening the windows wWwe have a 
| thorough draught of the weſt wind, which prevents 
all bad effects ariſing from the ſtagnation of unwhole- 
ſom air, 1 85 „%% go 
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lery, is a little garden- apartment, which I own is my 

delight. In truth it is my miſtreſs: I built it; and 
in it is a particular kind of hot-houſe *, which looks 
on one ſide towards the terrace, on the other towards 


the ſea; but on both ſides has the advantage of the 
ſun. A double door opens into another room, and 
one of the windows has a full view of the gallery. 
On the ſide next the ſea, overagainſt the middle wall, 


is an elegant little cloſet ; ſeparated only by tranſpa- 
rent windows, and a * curtain, which can be opened 


or ſhut at pleaſure, from the room juſt mentioned. 
It holds a bed and two chairs; the feet of the bed 


| ſtands towards the ſea, the back towards the houſe, 


and one ſide of it towards ſome diſtant woods. So 
many different views, ſeen from ſo many different 
windows, diverſity, and yet blend the e „Ad- 
= tant bed-cham- 
ber: where I am never diſturbed by the diſcourſe of 
my ſervants, the murmurs of the fea, nor the vio- 
lence of a ſtorm. Neither lightning, nor day-light _ 


joining to this cabinet is my own con 


Do? 


breaks in upon me, till my windows are opened. The 


reaſon of ſo perfect and undiſturbed a calm here 
ariſes from a large void ſpace, which is left between 
the walls of the bed-chamber and of the garden; fo 


that all ſound is drowned in the intervening va-. 
cancy. Cloſe to the bed-chamber is a little ſtove, 
placed fo near a ſmall window of communication, 
that it lets out or retains the heat juſt as we think fit. 


T Heliocaminus is properly a ſolarium, which, in old Engliſh, is 
called a ſollar, a place raiſed and expoſed to the ſun. Monſieur 
Felibien tranſlates the heliocaminus, Un ſalon fort echauffe par Par- 

dleur du ſoleil. Scarce any word in our language anſwers it ſuffi- 
ciently. The derivation comes from Mes, the ſun, and xapucs, 


a furnace. © WS. 


The tranſparent windows and curtain, ſpoken of in this 
place, were anſwerable to our glaſs doors between rooms: ſo that 
when they were thrown open, the cloſet was joined to the other 


room, and the bed ſtood, as it were, in an alcove. 


VVV 


At the end of the terrace, adjoining to the gal 
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From hence we pals through a lobby into another 
room, which ſtands in ſuch a poſition as to receive 
the ſun, though obliquely, from day-break till paſt 
- noon. When 1 ſhut myſelf up in this apartment, I 
ſeem to be encloſed at a great diſtance from my own 
houſe. The chief delight I take here is during the 
feaſts of Saturn, at a time when all the reſt of the 
houſe is filled with the clamours of the feſtival; for then 
1 never interrupt the diverſions of my domeſtics, nor 
do they break in upon my ſtudies. _ 8 | 

But amidft all theſe conveniencies, and all this 
pleaſure, we want running water. However, we 
have wells, or rather ſprings at command: for ſuch 

is the wonderful nature of the ground, that in any 
part of the ſhore, take off the ſurface of the earth 
where you will, water immediately bubbles up, and 
Preſents itſelf: and it is ſo perfectly pure, as not to 
have the leaſt briny taſte, though ſo near the ſea. 
The neighbouring woods yield us great plenty of fuel, 
and Oſtia furniſhes every kind of proviſion. A fru— 
gal man can be very well contented with what a ſmall 
village affords; eſpecially when it is ſo near, is to 
be ſeparated from us only by one houſe. There are 
three inns in this little town, in each of which there 
is a bath; a very great conveniency, in caſe my bath 
at home is not ready heated and prepared; Which 
may happen either by my too ſudden arrival, or my 
too ſhort ſtay. A great many little houſes, here and 
there joined in cluſters, or ſeparately ſcattered along 
the coaſt, ſeem to entertain us with a proſpect of ſe- 
veral cities. If you go upon the water, or if you 
walk upon the ſhore, the landſkip is the fame : the 
ſtrand itſelf is ſometimes ſoftened by a long calm, 
but much oftener hardened by the tumult and conflict 
of the waves. I muſt own, that our ocean does not 
abound with the choiceſt kind of fiſh : however, it 


produces excellent ſoles and prawns. But as to inland 


plenty, my houſe is never without it, eſpecially milk; 


for 


In, rather of convenience than of magnificence. 
i N non e tutela. „My villa is a commadious, | 
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for the cattle are continually coming from their pa- 
ſtures to ſeek water and ſhade near this place. 
Now tell me, do I appear to act reaſonably in fix- 
ing my habitation, and taking infinite Slight in ſuch 
E retreat? It you are not roo much wedded to the 
city, you will be impatient to retire hither alſo. I 
with you may; that amidſt fo many pleaſing cir- 
cumſtances, which attend my villa, it may {till 
boaſt of a ſuperior recommendation in the happineſs 


of Fe company. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The . which PLiNY here deſcribes, aſſumed. its 


name from Laurentum, à village, of Which, at this day, 

there are ſcarce any remains, except an inn called San-L9- 
renzxo, Where it is ſuppoſed part of that village ſtood. At a 

ſmall diſtance from San-Lorenzo is a place called Paterno, 

where ſome authors fix the Laurentine of SECUNDUs, A 
map, in the edition of PLiny by * CELLARIUs, ſhews us 
the exact ſpot, where our author's villa was built, not far 
from Oſtia, cloſe upon the ſhore of the Tiſſcan ſca, in the 

territories of Latium, and near the mouth of the Tyber : but 


whatever delights the place afforded PLI x, the neighbour- 
hood of O/ti is at preſent entirely deſerted, on account of 
| the badneſs of the chmate, and the noxious qualities of the 
Laurentinum was purchaſed by PLINY, as an immediate 


retreat after the fatiguing employments of the day. The 
diſtance from Rome anſwered this purpoſe. Decem et ſeptem 


mulibus paſſuum ab arbe ſecelſit: Our diſtance is ſeventeen 


„ miles from Rome.” The proſpects from the road were 
various and agreeable : PIN ſpeaks of them with great 
_ pleaſure in the beginning of this epiſtle, Varia hinc atque inde 


factes : © Variety of objects ſtrike the eye from every fide.” 
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It is probable there was not any eſtate belonging to the 


| houſe; which was a building, as PLINx 22 tells us, 


6 th duodecimo, 1737. 
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« not a ſumptuous edifice.” Vet it evidently contained 
many apartments, and ſome of the rooms were large, but 
the height and proportion of each room are left to be ſup- 
plied by imagination. The plans of Laurentinum *, although 


they are given us by different architects, are each of them 


the works of fancy, aſſiſted by particular paſſages in this 
letter. MonTFAUCoN has tranſlated this epiſtle, and he 
concludes his remarks upon it, in a manner, that may ſerve 


as a motto to the tranſlation exhibited in theſe ſheets; his 


words are, in rebus tam obſcuris, ubi quantocunque ſtudio, 
guantacunque animi contentione rem ſuſcipias, ſententiarum di- 


verſitatem nunquam vitare poſſis. Quando deſcriptiones hujuſ- 


modi minutatim adornate in linguam noſtram convertuntur, 
doces quaſdam 5 que res ſigni ficant non hodierni 
ſus, non niſi hariolando interpreteris in tali vero deſcri- 
ptionum conditione quiſque ſus modo hariolatur : “ Where 
& there is ſo much obſcurity, which cannot be cleared up by 
the moſt intenſe ſtudy, or the greateſt application, a di- 
verſity of opinions is inevitable. When deſcriptions of 
this kind, ſo full of minute particulars, are to be tranſlated 
into our language, and when certain words occur, which 
© are now. become obſolete, you muſt be obliged to gueſs 
often at the meaning; but where mere deſcription is the 


cc 
cc 
CC 


object, every man gueſſes in his own manner.“ 
Nam F Leap fav &c. The ſpecularia of the antients 
| the effects of our glaſs windows. The lapis ſpecu- 
laris was a tranſparent ſtone, which“ PLIN the elder tells 
us was originally found in the fartheſt parts of Spain. The 
nature of the ſtone, according to that hiſtorian, was re- 


markable. He ſays, humorem hunc terre quidam autumant 
cryſtalli modo glaciart : © Some philoſophers: are of opinion, 


< that the lapis ſpecularis is a certain juice of the earth, 


_ 6 which congeals after the manner of cryſtal.” The ſame 


8 author adds, that although this ſtone is of an extraordinary 


ſoftneſs, yet it endures the heat of the ſummer, and the ſe- 


verity of the winter; nor is it liable to decay, or ſuſcepti- 


ble of any damage, except of burning. Theſe qualities 
rendered the ſaxum ſpeculare as uſeful, although perhaps not ſo 


tranſparent, as glaſs. 


— 


Es contra medias cauædium hilare “ A chearful quadran- 


* gular court ſtands in front of the portico.” The cava 


1 Pantiquits expliguie, Vol. 3. Liv. 3. chap. 14. 


dium 


= HOOK EH: 
2dium of the antients are divided by ViTRvuvivs into five 
forts. The cavedium diſpluviatum was the kind deſcribed in 


ſide. 


Mox tricinium ſatis pulchrum: the triclinium was the din- 
ing- room, the length of which, according to VirRUvIus, 


ought to be twice the breadth. The antients, at their 


feaſts, extended themſelves upon beds. Each bed con- 
tained three perſons, or ſometimes four ; but the form and 
manner of the triclinia are too ſufficiently known, and ex- 
hibited, to require any farther explanation here. 

Mor atrium fyluas, &c. I apprehend atrium to aguy, 


in this place, Hariolandi gratia, a veſtible; if not, it s an- 


other court of offices. 


Cubiculum cum proceetone + the procceton was a room ap- 
= propriated for ſlaves to lie near their maſters. A Jobb ye 


where ſervants might remain within call. 


Inde balinea: the ruins of the Roman baths, a has been 


e obſerved *, ſtill ſhew their magnificence. Perſons 
of diſtinction had private baths at their country ſeats; ſuch, 
as are here deſcribed by our author: but the bath was only 


uſed before meals, by thoſe who bathed for cleanlineſs, or 
for health. On this account HoRAcE, when he . pas 


| the Roman youth for their vices, takes notice, that the 


to the baths immediately after a debauch, and walk Fa Bon 
the ſtreets with torches, carried before them in the open 


day; affectations equally unwholeſome and ridiculous. 
ANnToNnius Mus introduced and recommended the ex- 


erciſe of cold bathing at Rome, where it never had been 
uſed, or at leaſt had been long neglected till his time. But 


it then became ſo prevailing a faſhion, that men of conſular 
dignity ſtrove to outvie one another in quaking and trem- 
bling in the coldeſt water, and in the coldeſt weather. SE- 


' NECA values himſelf upon having the title of PsycuRoLU- 
Ta, and boaſts, that he was able to dance in cold water on 
the firſt day of January, It is plain, he thought this regi- 


men the beſt method to harden his conſtitution, and to pro- 
long his life. When he was to die, he choſe the warm 


bath with bleeding, as moſt proper to procure an ealy « diſſo- 5 


ny and an Wee euthanaſia. 


2 | Gee the r on n PLN" J life. 
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By the advice of Ax rONIus Musa, HoRace left the 


hot baths of Baie, as hurtful to his eyes; and uſed the cold ' 
. of Clif zum and Gabii, 


Nam mihi Baias STS, 
Musa ſupervacuas ANTONIUS : et tamen ullis 
Me fact he gel cum perluor undaY, 


« For, Mousa's knowledge and his friendly care 
% Bad me hot Baia's noxious ſprings forbear ; 
And yet the people wonder, when I brave 
be wholſome ſmartneſs of a colder wave.“ 


Musa was the re phyſician of Auausrus, whom 
he recovered, by the cold bath, from a dangerous diſorder. 
This raiſed his reputation to ſuch a degree, that all the phy- 
ficians at Rome ſhared part of the honours he received, and 
were ever afterwards placed in equal rank with the equztes 
| Romani, [“ Roman knights.” ] He is the celebrated phyſi- 
Clan, upon whom VIRGIL beſtows that beautiful epiſode in 
the character of IAIS; and who, after he had preſerved 
 AvgusTvs in the manner already mentioned, unfortunately 
deſtroyed young MARCELLUsS by the ſame method. 80 un- 
certain is the godlike art of cure. 

The accounts, which ſome of the . af antiquity | 
give of their baths, are not only ſurpriſing, but incredible. 
They tell us of gilded roofs, jaſper pillars, ſilver pumps, 


pavements ſtudded with gems and jewels, and innumerable 


_ ornaments of prodigious colt and ſplendour. MackroBivus. 
goes ſo far as to mention SERGIUS ORATA, gui primus bal 
neas penſiles habuit : < who had built baths hanging in the 


“e air.” The balinea, which PLINY ſpeaks of in this epiſtle, 4 


are rather convenient than pompous, rather neat than mag- 
nificent; and are no otherwiſe remarkable, than as they 
were an exception to the prevailing extravagances of thoſe 
times; when the outragious luxury of the Romans appear- 
ed in no inſtance fo conſpicuouſly as in their baths. _ 

Coheret calida piſcina : the calida piſcina may ſignify, as 
has been tranſlated, a warm bath: but it is properly a ci- 
ſtern to waſh in, filled with warm water; a large pond near 


the houſe; which, * by. a communication with the MPocauſtum, ” 


'F Hor race. rein 15. Book 1. 3 
became 
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became a hot bath upon any occaſion, and was to be em- 
ptied and filled at pleaſure. 

Hine turris erigitur, ſub gud diate, Sc. ef et . turris : 
ſub hoc triclinium, Sc. PLINY 1s ſo very particular in de- 
ſcribing theſe two towers, and the chambers, which they 


contained, that we muſt be convinced, they conſiſted of 
two or three ſtories in height; and of conſequence ſtair 


caſes muſt lead up to the ſeveral apartments. Monſieur 


FELIBIEN has placed four ſmall ſtair caſes in the angles of 


the portico, ſhaped in the form of the letter O; but PLIN x 
is ſo ſilent upon a point, where an explanation was much 
to be deſired, that, at the diſtance of near ſeventeen hun- 


dred years, the ſituation of the ſtair-caſes cannot be * 
aſcertained. 8 


Hinc cryptoporticus, prope publici operis, r « From 
hence the gallery extends itſelt, and appears with the 


% magnificence of a public building. We cannot know 


from this epiſtle, if our author found this cryptoporticus ready 
built, or if it was a work of his own delign : in purſuance 
of a wandring gueſs, we may ſuppoſe * APpoLLODORUsS ta 
have executed, and PLINY to have projected the plan. The 


apartment joining to the gallery was certainly built by SE 
CUNDUS, ipſe poſui; and it is probable ſo elegant a gallery 


was raiſed by the ſame artiſt, and was a particular, edifice - 


for PLINY's own uſe, and to his own taſte. 


In capite xy/ti deinceps cryptoporticus, horti diæia ft. "This 
garden apartment ſcems to have contained all thoſe charms, 
which rendered Laurentinum fo exquilitcly delightful to our 
author. It was the Herti diæta, rather than the villa Lau- 
rentina, that engaged his heart. Three particular points, 


were {tudied in this building, warmth, proſpect, and retire- 


ment: the. firſt is deſcribed by the following ſentence, In 


bac a guidem, alia xyſt um, alia mare, utraque ſolem. 
It is very difficult, as has been already hinted, to find out 
any adequate expreſſion in our b e that may convey 
the full idea and meaning of the heliocaminus : to call it a 
hot houſe, is only to give it an Engliſh denomination, that 
may ſignify a place of heat; ſuch it was undoubtedly, and, 
as ſuch, it may convince us, that PLINY was an inhabitant 


of his Laurentinum, more in the winter, chan! in the ſummer 


* A famous. architect in the 3 of Te, AJAN, 8 built the | 


Trajan pillar, and the ſtone bridge over the Danube. 
| | | | . ſcaſon. 
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| ſeaſon. The diverſity of proſpects muſt be always agree- 
able: a pedidus mare, ſays our author ſpeaking of a cloſet, 


a tergo ville, a capite ſylue, tot facies locorum totidem feneſtris 


et diflinguit et miſcet. The foaming of the ſea, and the in- 
termingled cottages among diſtant woods, compofed perhaps 
of ever-greens, and forming a kind of winter garden, muſt 


be a great entertainment to the eye, and muſt give infinite 


delight to a ſpeculative mind, which is always happy in be- 
holding a variety in the works of nature. But the chief 

point, the retirement, was particularly ſtudied; and was en- 
joyed in the utmoſt perfection, eſpecially in PLINY's bed- 


chamber, where, interjacens andron, © an intermediate ſpace 


cc between the walls drowned all noiſe ;” ſo that our author 
was never diſturbed by the roarings of the“ Mediterranean, 
in the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſons, nor by the mirth of his ſer- 
JJ... CT 5 
T heſe feaſts, in honour of the god SATURN, continued 
three days. The time of their commencement in December. 
The ſlaves, during the folemnity, were permitted to act as 
maſters, and while the feaſt was celebrated, no war was to 


be declared, nor was a criminal to be executed. Riot, diſ- 


ſoluteneſs, and all the extravagance of pleaſure reigned >, 
Glauch turbulent exceſſes were certainly diſagreeable to a phi- 
loſophic mind. The ſoul of PLiny was formed for ſtudious 

privacy; and his purſuits of knowledge being frequently in- 


terrupted, in the more magnificent apartments of Laurenti- 
num, he raiſed this additional building, at the end of his 


gallery, as an aſylum to his ſtudies, and a ſanctuary to his 
ſpeculations : he ſpeaks of his favorite edifice in the raptur- 
ous ſtile of a lover: Amores mei, re verd amores. 7 


| Here is my heart, here fix'd my ſoul's delight, 
Here the calm chamber of forgetful night. 


That part of the Mediterranean ſea next to Oſtia and Lau- 


rentum is called by the old geographers, Mare Inferum. 


Pe me: | q 


 dCaranzmtus, who publiſhed an edition of PLiny 


REDEMPTORLS NOSTRE, 


J¾%m,.d˖˖˖ 7. . 


s epiſtles at 
Milan, in the year 1506, has the following remarkable note upon 
theſe ſeſtivals: Salurnalibus licebat ſerwis, ſumptis piltis, non modo 
deſci cum dominis, ſed pares honores illis in domo gerere, jus dicere, et 
omni ludorum genere remitti; CUJUS REI VESTIGIA IN ALIQUIBUS - 
IT ALI OPPIDIS PUBLICE ADHUC RESTANT: POST NATALEM | 
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When the ſoft hours their downy wings compoſe, 
And gentle lumber o'er my ſenſes flows, 

Freed from domeſtic noiſe, and public ſtrife, 

I drink oblivion of an anxious life ; 

Or, if I wake, attentively explore, 
And draw forth learning from her golden ſtore. 


As Privy has omitted to mention the proportion of any 


one room in the garden apartment, or in the Laurentinum 


itſelf, Scamozz1, FELIBIEN, and other authors, have en- 


deavoured to ſupply his deficiency, by affixing ſuppoſititious 


dimenſions to each particular chamber. But to what pur- 


purpoſe need we repine after a more certain and exact de- 


ſcription of Laurentinnm £ when our own country may, at 


this day, boaſt of a villa, where the grandeur of deſign, the 
_ delicacy of art, the beauty of proportion, and the juſtneſs 
of taſte, appear in as high ſplendor, and with as true ele- 
gance, as Greece or Itahy could ever celebrate, and at no 
greater diſtance from Londen than Chefwrck, 


EPISTLE XVIII. 
PLINY to ee Maukfeus. 


II AT more acceptable anti can you 0 
lay upon me, than to deſire I would look _ 


out for a preceptor to your brother's children? BY 


this kind act you ſend me back to ſchool again, and 


J reſume, as it were, that moſt agreeable part of life. 


I fit among the young people as 1 uſed to do; and I. 
meet with frequent inſtances, where the proficiency 3 


have made in my ſtudies, ſtrikes them with great de- 
ference towards me. Let me give you a proof of it: 
they were rehearſing the other day before a large au- 
dience, and before many perſons, as high in rank 
and quality as myſelf. They ſpoke till 1 came in 


without the leaſt awe or heſitation, but at that mo- 


ment they were all ſilent and abaſned. I ſhould not 


mention this incident, unleſs it were more to their 


4 praiſe, than to my on; and unlels [could give 


10. 
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you; by it, a moſt hopeful proſpect of a modeſt and 


proper education for your nephews. The part then, 
that remains more uminediately for me, is to attend 
the profeſſors, and their lectures, till I have gone 


through them, and then to fend you my opinion of 


each, as minutely, as the limits of a letter will per- 


mit; and in ſuch an exact manner, that you may 
imagine yourſelf preſent at their lectures, and exami- 
nations. This is a duty, and a taſk, which I owe 
both to you, and to the memory of your brother; 


more eſpecially in an affair of ſuch infinite conſequence. 


For, what can be of greater importance to you, than 


that theſe children, I ſhould call them your children, 


did you not now love them better, than if they were 


your own, ſhould appear worthy of ſuch a father, 
and ſuch an uncle? I ſhould certainly have claimed 


the truſt, which you now repoſe in me, had you 


never requeſted it. Though I well know what an 
invidious office it is, to ſelect an inſtructor from 
among thoſe numbers, who muſt be offended by 
being neglected. But whatever envy, hatred, or 
malice may fall upon me, on account of my choice 
for your nephews, I ought to be as little moved by 
it, as parents would be, on account of their own 
children. Farewell. WEE: V 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The affections of PII x y were conſtantly continued, and 

_ carried down to the ſurviving poſterity of his friends, His 
love knew no end. Death could not interrupt the current 
of his friendſhip. It flowed on in amme volubilis avum. In 
the fourteenth epiſtle of the firſt book, we ſaw him recom- 
mending a huſband, MinuTius AcILIAN us, to the 
daughter of ARULENUs Ruscus; and here we fee him, 


intent in chuſing a preceptor for the ſons of that unfortu- 


nate Roman. With what reſignation and eaſe of mind 
might a man quit the world, were he ſure to leave ſuch 
friends as PLINY behind him? friends firm and faithful to 
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his family, and to his children; fathers to the fatherleſs, ſup- 
porters to the helpleſs, benefactors to the indigent : and, if 
one may uſe the exprefſion, the viceregents of the Almighty 
here on earth. It is true, the children of RusTicus were 
left more immediately under the care of Junius MAuRI- 
cus, their uncle; but we muſt obſerve, that MAURICUS 


takes no one ſtep of importance, in regard to their welfare or 


education, without conſulting and depending upon PLINY ; 
who is reſolved, not only to employ all his {kill in chooſing 
à preceptor for them, but to watch and guide theſe young 
Romans in their dawnings of reaſon, and their firſt ſteps to- 
-wards eruditien.- s.. GE no „ 
I bere is one ſentence in the epiſtle before us, to which a 
ſmall alteration, perhaps, is allowable; becauſe, as it now | 
ſtands, it is impoſſible: to be literally true. Our author, in 
ſpeaking to MauRicvs of his nephews, fays to him, I 
© ſhould call them your children, did you not now love 
< them better, than if they were your own.” Had PLiny 
ever been a father, he muſt have known, that no man can 
love his nephews better, than he loves his own children. Let 
the kind regards of an uncle riſe ever ſo high, let his ten- 
derneſs to his nephews be never ſo extenſive, they cannot 
equal the love of a parent. Paternal affection is beyond all 
_ deſcription, and far out of the reach of words: it is only to 
be felt, not expreſſed. The compliment indeed would be 
| leflened, but the ſentence, methinks, would run more na- 
turally thus: *I ſhould call them your children, did you 
not /eem to love them better, if poſſible, than your own.” 
No man knows what he is to feel as a parent, till he is one. 


EPISTLE | 
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EPISTLE XIX. 


PIIN V o Veit ius CEREAL IS. 


' 


VO deſire me to rehearſe my ſpeech before a 

large number of my friends: I ſhall obey, be- 
cauſe the command comes from you. But, I con- 
feſs, I am not without my doubts and uneaſineſs up- 
on the occaſion : I cannot but reflect, that written 
ſpeeches, when they are rehearſed, not only loſe their 
force and ſpirit, but almoſt their very name. They 
want thoſe incitements, that uſually tend to grace the 
ſpeech, and to ſtir up emulation in the ſpeaker: I 


mean the aſſembly of judges, the concourſe of advo- 
| cates, the expectation of the event, the high cha- 
racters of the pleaders, and the different parties, into 
which the audience are divided: Add to this, the 
action of the orator himſelf, both in walking back- 
wards and forwards, and in ſpeaking ; and that cor- * 
reſpondent vigorous exertion of the body, which ac 
companies all the motions of the mind. Fromm 
hence it happens, that thoſe, who ſpeak ſitting, 
though in every other reſpe& they have the ſame 
advantage with thoſe, who ſpeak in a ſtanding po- 
ſture, yet ſeem enervated and depreſſed ; merely be- 
cauſe they fit. And again, thoſe, who rehearſe, are 

_ trill in a worſe ſtate: their eyes and hands, the 
great helps to elocution, are confined ; and it is no 
wonder, if the attention of the audience droops, 
when it is neither ſoothed nor ſharpened by any 
outward allurements. I muſt obſerve to you like- 
wile, that the ſpeech I mention is of the conten- 
tious and offenſive kind. Beſides, we are naturally 
apt to conclude, that what we have written with a 
good deal of difficulty, will be heard with little re- 
liſh. And indeed, where can we find an auditor ſo 


upright, 


BOOK II. 


upright, as not to be more pleaſed with what is ſweet 
and harmonious, than what is grave and nervous ? 


There often ariſes too, upon theſe occaſions, a very 


ſhameful diſagreement between the judges and the 
audience; the former expecting very different ſpeeches 
from what pleaſe the latter; and yet. every hearer 
ought to act as impartially, as if he came there to 
ſit in judgement. However, it may ſo happen, that, 
notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, the novelty of 


the performance may be an advantage to it. The no- 


velty will certainly be acceptable to our own peo- 


ple. There is indeed amongſt the Greeks, a cu- 


ſtom, which, though very different from this, bears 
ſome diſtant reſemblance to it. For, as it is their 
practice, when they reverſe laws, as contrary to acts 
formerly paſſed, to compare them with other laws 
in being; fo I, to demonſtrate, that what I urged 
and contended for, was plainly included in the law 
againſt bribery, have been obliged to compare it, 
not only with other laws, but with the ſeveral clau- 
ſes contained in that Jaw itſelf. The ignorant will 
not approve of this method; and the lefs favour it 
finds with them, the more it ought to meet with 
from the learned. But, if you will abſolutely have 
me proceed in this rehearſal, no perſoris ſhall be pre- 
ſent, except men of learning. However, I deſire 
you will thoroughly conſider within yourſelf, whe- 


ther I ſhould attempt the performance; or not : 


weigh all the arguments I have given you on one 


fide, and on the other, and then let your reaſon de- 


termine. But remember, it is your judgement, not 
mine, will be called in queſtion : my obedience will 


ſufficiently plead my excuſe. Farewell. 


Vor I. „ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The ſubject of this epiſtle to CEREAL Is is upon the dif- 
ference between an oration read in a private chamber, 
amidſt a ſmall number of friends, and the fame ſpeech pro- 
nounced in public, before a crouded audience. PLINx 
juſtly gives the preference to the latter; and enforces his 
opinion with ſtrong reaſons, why the advantages are much 
greater in one caſe, than in the other. Nor can thoſe rea- 
ſons be better illuſtrated, than by recollecting the picture 
of St. PAUL preaching at Athens in one of RAPHAEL's car- 
toons. The apoſtle is there repreſented in all the majeſty 
of an inſpired orator, and all the dignity of a meſſenger 
ſent from Gop. It is ſcarce poſſible to have our ideas 4 
raiſed higher, both of oratory in general, and of St. PAul. 
in particular, than the ſuperlative ſkill of RAPHAEL exalts 
them by this piece, The attitude of the figure is ſuch, as 
ſtrikes us with a mixture of pleaſure, reverence, and a- 
mazement : every muſcle ſeems to move; the motus animi, 
and the conſentaneus vigor corporis are fo evidently diſcernible, _ 
that we ſee the preacher animated by the cauſe he is 
engaged in, and provoked by the idle ſuperſtitions, and va- 
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rious idolatries of the Athenians. ; „ 
But, as it was a cuſtom amongſt the Romans, to rehearſe 
particular ſpeeches to a ſelect number of friends, and, as 
PLIN V promiſes, in this point, to obey the commands of 
CEREALS, let us juſt touch upon what TULLY ſays were 
the chief beauties of an oration, excluſive of action, and 
without any regard to the ſpeaker, but to the ſpeech. An 
* oration, according to that author, muſt in ſome mea- 
ſure ſet off itſelf, quaſi colore guodam et ſucco ſuo - by hav- 
ing a kind of colour, and tincture of its own.” * The 
<< ſtyle of it muſt be ſmooth, eaſy, and polite, not only in 
„ ſome parts and branches, but throughout the whole. It 
„ muſt be drawn up in ſuch a manner, that it may delight, 
and not cloy the audience; all ambiguous phraſes, low 
turns, and affectations of witticiſms, are to be avoided, 
and none but the choiceſt words are to be made uſe 
of, and thoſe fo difpoſed and ranged, as to found ſull 
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ee and harmonious to every ear.” Theſe are perfeQions 
neceſſary to every ſpeech, whether pronounced in public or 

in private, whether ſtanding or fitting, whether to many or 
to few; becauſe they are perfections, that will appear with- 
out the advantage of action; and for the neglect of which, 
the beſt action cannot make amends, 


EPISTLE ix 


 Priny # CALvisIUs. 


OC NPEN your purſe, Carvisivs : I have a ftory 
=_ - to tell you worth gold; nay, I have more 
than one; for one ſtory reminds me of others, nor 
L does it ſignify, with which I begin. Vzranta, the 
wife of P1s0, lay dangerouſly ill : (I mean Piso, 
La who was adopted by GaLB A.) REecuLus came at 
KF that time to ſee her. Obſerve, in the firſt place, the 
> conſummate impudence of the man, to viſit a ſick 
lady, though he had been the declared enemy of the 
* huſband, and always held in abhorrence by the wife. 
© However, a viſit had been nothing; but he ſeats 
$: himſelf cloſe to her bed-ſide, then queſtions her on 
What day, and at what hour ſhe was born? When 
ſhe had told him, he compoſes his countenance, fixes 
his eyes, pouts his lips, counts upon his fingers, be- 
gins to compute : what? nothing but how long he 
might keep the miſerable woman in ſuſpence. You 
are, ſays he, in your grand climacteric : but you 
vill outlive it; of which that you may be more 
“ abſolutely certain, I will conſult a ſoothſayer, 
© whoſe knowledge I have frequently experienced.“ 
This faid, he puts it in immediate execution, and 
performs a ſacrifice z then affirms, that the entrails 
were as propitious, as the ſtars. VERANIAcredulous, 
becauſe in danger, makes a codicil to her will, in which 
ſhe appoints Rxoulus a legatee. Soon after ſhe grows | 
_ worſe, and finding herſelf pait all hopes, the cries 
| | | 5 1 V 
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out with her lateſt breath, O that wicked, that 


e treacherous, that more than perjured villain! who 


has perjured himſelt, although he ſwore by his 


4e ſon's head.“ 


This is an oath, which Rzovivs makes uſe of # no 


leſs wickedly, than frequently; and by which he 
calls down the anger of the gods, whom he pro- 


vokes by daily perjuries, upon the head of his un- 
happy boy. 


The rich conſular VELLEIUS Bias fig him- 
ſelf extremely ill, in that ſickneſs, which proved his 


laſt, was deſirous to alter his will. RecuLus, who 
from a new will expected, that ſomething might 


poſtibly accrue to himſelf, eſpecially as he had lately 


taken great pains to inſinuate himſelf into BLesvs, 
Was perpetually entreating and beſeeching the phyſi- 
cians, that they would find out ſome method to pro- 
long the life of this dear man. But, as ſoon as the 
new Will was ſigned, he altered his countenance, and 
| ſpoke in another ſtrain to the ſame phyſicians: * How | 


long, ſays he, will you torment this miſerable 


* mortal ? Why will you hinder him from dying, 
when your whole art cannot keep him alive?“ 


BL Asus dies, and, as if he had overheard ReovuLy * 
f did not leave him a mite. 


IJ ũwo ſtories ſurely are enough, unleſs by the So 
laſtic law you inſiſt upon a chird. 1 have it ready 


upon the ſame theme. AuRELIA, a woman of high! 
dreſs and parade, was about making her will ; and 
at that time had dreſſed herſelf in one of her fineſt 
ſuits of cloaths. Rrecuivs, when he came to wit- 
neſs the will, ſaid to her, . Let me intreat you to 
leave me theſe ſumptuous garments.” AuRELIA 
imagined he was in jeſt, but he ſeriouſly perſiſted 
in his requeſt : in ſhort, he obliged the lady to open 


her will, and to bequeath him the cloaths ſhe then 
wore z nay whilſt ſhe was writing, he obſerved every 


ſyllable, and lcoked over her to o tee, if the really be-._ - | 


queathed 
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ueathed him the legacy. But AUREL1A is alive and 


well; though he forced her to act towards him, as 
if ſhe had been at the point of death : and thus he 


catches at inheritances and legacies, as if he deſerved | 


them. 
But why do 1 ſtay any longer in a city, where 


knavery and falſhood meet with far greater rewards, 
than either modeſty or virtue ? Look at REGuLus, 
who, from a poor mean creature, has raiſed himſelf 
by his villainies to fo plentiful a fortune, that, as he 


told me himſelf, he conſulted his ſtars once, to know 


how ſoon he ſhould be worth * fix thoufand great 
ſeſterces, and he found by the ſacrifice, the entrails 
of which were double, that he ſhould be worth twice 


that ſum. And he certainly will, if he goes on, as 


he has begun, in this moſt wicked kind of impoſi- 


tion, by making the laſt wills of other people ſub- 


Z ſervient to his own dictates and deſire 35 Adicu. 


Theſe 1 at the time they were told, when many of 
the perſons mentioned were living, the characters known, 
and every circumſtance perfectly underſtood, muſt have af 
forded great matter of ſpeculation and raillery at Rome. 
They have not loſt their value in the ſpace of ſixteen hun- 
dred years. The colours are ſtill ſtrong and lively, and we 


are preſent at the ſcene betwixt REcurus and VERANIA: 


woe ſee him fitting by her bed-ſide: we view him acting the 


part of an aſtrologer, and caſting a figure upon his fingers : 


He mutters to himſelf, he aſſumes an air of wiſdom, he en- 
_ quires into her age, and the hour of her birth; and he 
z practiſes all the myſterious arts of a ſecond ſighted conju- 5 


| v ſo extertium fexcenties) amount to more than. four bandred- 


and eighty four thouſand pounds of our money. "There were two 


ſorts of ſeſterces, the great and the {mail ; me. former f which 


are here ſpoken of. 
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rer. So far we may laugh, but what makes the hypocrite 1 
more ſeriouſly deteſtable, is to find by the laſt words of VE- 7" 
RAXIA, that he had pawned the life of his ſon [ ſbi per & 
ſalutem filii pejeraſſet] in ſanction of his avaricious deſigns, 
and in ſupport of his conſummate hypocriſy. The Regul; K 
of our days pawn their fouls, and ſwear to falſhoods by the 15 
hopes of their ſalvation: and though the aſſeverations are 
different, they are made to ſerve the ſame iniquitous pur- 
poſes, and they generally meet with the ſame ſucceſs. _ 
Illa, ut in periculs, credula: * She credulous, like a per- 
«© ſon in danger.” Here is an evident inſtance of PLiNy's 
£00d-nature. The words, ut in fericulo, are inſerted mere- 
ly to defend a lady, whoſe behaviour ſtood in great need 
of ſome apology : for if REGULUs had been the declared 
enemy of her huſband P1s0, and after his death had been 
_ equally odious to herſelf, ¶Marito inimiciſſimus, ipſi invi- 
feſfimus] nothing but the fear of dying could have excuſed | 
a conduct fo e eee the widow of PISo, and fo deroga- 
| tory to a woman of ſenfe. W „ 


. 


3L XSUS moritur, REGULO ne tantulum quidem + © BL 
& sus dies, not a mite for REGULUs.” I dare ſay, who- 
ever looks into this epiſtle, will be much rejoiced at the 
diſappointment of REGULUs. There is ſomething ſo ex- 
tremely ungenerous and cruel in wiſhing for the convulfive 


ewe to what a pitch of wickedneſs and folly this particular 
ſpeci avarice can dtive mankind. FEES. 
 ſpecigg,pf avarice cangrive mankind 


LY ory. of AURELIA gives us ſtill a farther inſight 
into REGUL 


within 


like a Whirlpool, ready to ſwallow up whatever floats 


1. 

* reach, and to take in every ſtraw and atom, that comes 
4 within the circle. But, if we were glad to find REGULUS 
fruſtrated in his expectations of a legacy from VELLEIUs 
Br sus, it will be ſome pleaſure to imagine, that AURE= 
LIA outlived him, or that ſhe wore this particular rich ſuit 
of cloaths © long enough to reduce it into a tattered legacy 
at her death, _ on 


* 8 wha a oy 5 


It was the cuſtom in England, within theſe hundred years, to 
leave ſuits of cloaths as legacies to particular friends and re- 
lations, | „ ” | 


The End of the Szcoxp Book. 
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g DN Cannot recollect, that I have ever ſpent | 


18 


) my time more agreeably than lately 
/ with SpukINNA: infomuch, that, if I j 
live to grow old, there is no man q 
SO whom I ſhould think, at that period of — 
1 life, more worthy of my imitation, jp 
Nothing can be more remarkably diſtinguiſhed than | 
his way of living; and, as I take delight in obſerv- _ — 
ing the regular courſe of the planets, 1 have the ſanme 

| fort ot pleaſure, in conſidering the decent order, in = _ 
which men paſs their days, eſpecially men in years. © = 
In young men, perhaps ſome irregularity and diſ- 
order may not be unbeconiing : but in * 
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hill of life, all things ſhould be carried on ſmoothly 


and methodically. The time of induſtry is then 
paſſed, and the allurements of ambition are become 
thameful. 

SPURINNA keeps to this rule moſt rehgiouſly : in 
the greateſt trifles, trifles, if they were not his daily 
employment, he moves round in one unvaried rota- 
tion, and regularity. 

In a morning, he remains "hone time ruminating 
in his bed: he calls for his cloaths about eight o'- 
clock, and takes a walk generally of three miles, not 


only for the exerciſe of his body, but of his mind. 


If his friends are with him, they converſe and diſpute 


upon various, uſeful, and polite ſubjects : if he is 
alone, a book 1s rnd to him; which is ſometimes 


the caſe, even when his friends are preſent, provided 


they ſhew no averſion to it. As ſoon as he comes 
in, he fits down; and then again ſome book is taken 
up, or ſome converſation, preterable to a book, is 


urſued : after which, he goes out in his chariot, 


and takes with him his wite, a woman of ſingular 
merit; or elſe one of his friends; and of late 1 was 
the perſon. It is then, then, you enjoy the ſweets 
of his private converſation : it is then he opens to 
vou the ſtories of antiquity : what actions, what men 


do you hear of! what 338 do you then imbibe 


But, whilft you learn, fo excellently tempered is his 
modeſty, he does not ſeem to dictate, After an ex- 

curſion, in this manner, of about ſeven miles, he 
walks again a mile; and then repoſes himſelf, or 


es up to his chamber to write: and his writings, 
bo 


th in Greek and Latin, are maſterly, eſpecially his 
lyrics. His poctry is fo wonderfully ſweet, ſo eaſy, 


: ont at the ſame time, ſo gay, that the only additio- 

nal graces It can receive are from the unſullied cha- 

racter of the author. When they bring him word, 
that the hour of bathing is come, which, in winter, 


is af three 0 clock 1 in the alternoon, and, in ſummer, 
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at two, if there is no wind, he walks quite undreſſed 
in the ſun; and then plays at tennis violently, and 
for a long time together. This is a kind of exerciſe, 


which he uſes as a weapon againſt the attacks of old 


age. After bathing he goes to bed, chuſing not to 
eat the moment he comes out of the” bath. In the 


mean while, ſomething amuſing and of no conle- 


quence is read to him; and his friends, during all 
this interval, are at liberty to divert themſelves, ei- 


ther in the ſame manner, or in any other they chuſe. 


When ſupper is ſerved, you find it no leſs neat than 
frugal, and the whole ſervice is in pure antique ſilver. 


He has likewiſe a ſet of Corinthian plate, which he 


ſometimes uſes; but ſeems rather to be pleaſed with 
it, than proud of it. We are often entertained at 


ſupper with a comedy; that even pleaſures may be 
ſea 


Ven. * he only mark of age he diſcovers, is pru- 


dence. My wiſhes, and my thoughts, lead me to 
look forward to this kind of life; which I am deter- 


mined to enter upon, with the utmoſt eagernels, as 
Joon as I am ſo far advanced in years, that I can 


plead a ſufficient excuſe for my retreat. In the mean 


while, I am engaged i in a multiplicity of buſineſs ; in 


which, however, 1 comiort myſelf with the example 


of SPURINNA : for he alſo, as long as he thought he 
was in honour obliged, applied himſelf to the ſervice. 
of the ſtate ; he has paſſed through the ſeveral ma- 
giſtracies, he has governed provinces, and he has 
earned by his toils the tranquillity, which he now 


poſſeſſes. I ſet myſelf, therefore, the ſame courſe, 


and the ſame boundaries: and I declare this to you, 
under my hand, that, fl ſhould go Mons the li- 


"mt: 


oned with ſtudy. The ſupper generally breaks in 
upon the night, even in ſummer : and yet a meal 
| lengthened out by ſo much politeneſs can never ap- 
_ pear tedious, By theſe means, he has his hearing 
 andeye-light entire, and his body is perfectly active, 
and vigorous, although he is turned of ſeventy ſe- 
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there, ſeem to want a little help to bring them forward, and 
letters is not only allowable, but almoſt inevitable; and yet 
PIN ſtands condemned of never fitting down to write an 
poſe; ; and the polite world are much obliged to him, for the 
and correctneſs, to poſterity. But J am apt to think he had 
no ſuch deſign: his heart flowed through his pen; and if 


his ſentiments are more refined, his turns more eaſy, and his 


| to the excellence of his genius, and the perfection of his 


that requeſt ? It is to be kept as a witneſs againſt himſelf, as 
lic honours, He thinks there is a time, when even glory 


of the day have juſtified his impatience for the evening's reſt. 
But if he ſhould fall into a very common error, of being 
| unwilling to quit the reins of power, and to repoſe within 
the chariot, which he had driven, he intreats CALVIS Tus, 
to ſtop him in his career of grandeur, by producing this epiſtle, 
and ſetting before his eyes the picture of the wiſe SPURIN- 


to reſemble in the Jecline of years, can induſtria ſera, et 
_ zurpis ambitio ęſt: © When induſtry is ill timed, and ambi- 


thrown together, is never enough to be regretted, No cha- 
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mits, I have preſcribed, you may have full commifſ. 
fon to call me back, to be judged by my own let- 


ter; and command me to retire, whenever you think 


I thall not run the hazard of _ We or We 
idleneſs. F arcwell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This letter is full of latent beauties, but ha; here and 
to reſcue them from obſcurity. Conciſeneſs in familiar 
epiſtle, without an intention of publiſhing it. Admitting 
the accuſation to be true, he ſat down to a very good pur- 


pains he has taken, to tranſmit his thoughts, with elegance 


ſtyle more delicate than ordinary, theſe beauties are owin 
nature; and not to that vanity, which makes a man try to 
appear better and wiſer, than he really 1s, either in inclina- 
tion, or capacity. It is true, PLINY deſires, that this letter 
to CaLvisius may be kept: but what is his motive for 


a check to his ambition, and as a curb to his purſuit of pub- 


may be ſatiated; and he reſolves to retire, when the labours 


Y 


NA, thus drawn by himſelf; as the portrait, he ſhould wiſſi 


tion is z reptoach.” 
The ftranze 45 order, in which PII v's epiſtles are 


racters, 


BO OR III. 


racters, unleſs ſuch as happen to be contained in one letter, 


are preſerved entire; no hiſtorical facts are connected; no 
unity of time, or place, is conſidered : ſerious reflexions, 
amuſing trifles, public acts, and private buſineſs, are all 


blended together with as little ſkill, or conſideration, as was 


ever beſtowed upon any author. But, not to dwell upon 


obſervations, that will neceſſarily occur too often, through- 
out this work, let us remember, that in the ſeventh epiſtle 


of the preceding book, VESTRICI US SPURINNA is repre- 


ſented to us, returning in melancholy triumph, on the loſs 


of his ſon CoTT1vs, from a pcaceful victory he obtained | 
over thoſe German favages, the Bructert; | | 


= race apa d but inur'd to toil, 
e as their heav'n, and barren as their foil. H 


The trite compariſon of old men to the ſetting fun 1s 


very juſt; becauſe their glory dazzles, when their heat has 


no longer influence: but they never appear more awfully 


venerable, than when they have run their race of vigour 
with univerſal applauſe ; ; and are retired, to enjoy their prize 


of fame, with humility, and in peace: or, as HOMER 
has deſcribed them, when from warriors they become coun- 


ſellors, when their ſtrength of body is ſucceeded by an equal 
. ſtrength of mind, and when they can look upon the charms 
of f beauty with the eye of prudence, and not of love. 
VESTRICIUSs SPURINNA is deſcribed in this epiſtle, as 
an old man, of an excellent diſpoſition. He had ſpent his 
youth in military actions, and in the ſoldierly ſervice of his 
cCountry: he had ſeen various revolutions, and had outlived 
| ſeveral emperors: and having received from TRAJAN the 


honour of an equeſtrian ſtatue, he retired to his country 


ſeat, and paſſed his life in the temperate and regular manner 
deſcribed in this epiſtle; a manner, which captivated Pliny 
ſo extremely, that, not to uſe his own words again, we ma: 
expreſs his thoughts and withes, 1 in the following admirable 2 
lines, from Mr. DRYDEN : 


80 would I line, ſuch ada Jeath to find; 
$ Like timely WH: not t ſhaken by the wind, 


"oo ery . * Fee ours. lad. 3. x. "ay 


But 
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Nee. 

But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough, 

And, dying, nothing to myſelf would owe. 
Thus daily changing, with a duller taſte 
Of leſs'ning joys, I by degrees would waſte. 
Still quitting ground by unperceiv'd decay, 
And ſteal myſelf from life, and melt away. 


E S T LE I. 
Priny O Maximus. 


7 HAT I ſhould readily have offered to any 
Y Y of your friends, if my power were equal to 
yours, I now think I have a kind of right to requeſt 


for mine. AkRIAN USS MaTvurivs is a man, who 
makes the moſt confiderable figure among the Alti- 
nates, When I mention him as a perſon, who makes 
the moſt conſiderable figure, I do not mean in point 
of riches, although his wealth is very great; but I 
mean, in morality, juſtice, wiſdom, and prudence. 
I make uſe of his advice, in my affairs, and of his 
_ judgement, in my ſtudies ; becauſe he excels in in- 
tegrity, truth, and experience. He loves me, (I 
think I can find no ſtronger expreſſion) as you love 
me. He has no thirſt for preferment ; and, for that 
_ reaſon, has kept himſelf in the order of knighthood, 
when he might eaſily have riſen to the higheſt honours. 
But it is my part, to bring him forward with all the 
luſtre I am able. And therefore, I have a moſt 
earneſt deſire, to dignify him without his expecta- 
tion, without his knowledge, and perhaps againſt his 
will. But, what I would beſtow on him, ſhould be 
highly honourable, but no way burthenſome: a fa- 
vour of this ſort, I beſeech you, to grant me for 
him, as ſoon as any opportunity offers. You will 
find me, you will find him, moſt gratefully ſenſible _ 
of the obligation: for, although he has made no ſuch 
regqueſt, he will receive it with as much gratitude, as 
ES a Co „„ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


The intimacy between PLiny and ARRIANUS MaTu- 
'R1Vs appears from the many epiſtles, addreſſed by the for- 


mer to the latter. To ſum them up together: the ſecond 
epiſtle of the firſt book, the eleventh and twelfth epiſtles of 


the ſecond book, the eighth and twelfth epiſtles of the fourth 


book, the ſecond epiſtle of the ſixch book, and the twenty 


firſt epiſtle of the eighth book are all written, or, at leaſt, 
entitled to ARRIAN US, and ought to have been placed to- 
gether, if method or order had been preſerved in any one edi- 


tion of the author before us. The particular requeſt, made by 


PIIN for his friend, is not ſpecified. He leaves the choice 
and diſpoſition of it to Maximus, and only aſks for an em- 
ployment of honour, dignity, and eaſe, There is a polite- 
neſs in this epiſtle, that prevents all commendation, and 


beſpeaks its own praiſe. It is written to Gavius Max1- 
Mus, who was probably at this time Præfectus Prætorio, 
commander of the prætorian cohorts, or colonel of the life- 


guard; an office of great truſt and nearneſs to the emperor's. 
_ perſon. It was firſt inſtituted by AuGUsTUs, and was ex- 
actly anſwerable to the maſter of horſe under the dictators, 


There may be occaſion to ſpeak of Gavius Maximus 


| hereafter ; but, the ſurmize of what dignity he bore at this 
juncture, may not be improper, as it is plain from the letter 
Itſelf, that the power of Gavivs mult have been very ex- 
tenſive, ſince PLiny applies to him, as to a perſon, who. 
could beſtow upon ARRIANUS almoſt what employment 
he pleaſed. Let us enquire into ſome particulars of ARRI 
ANUS. There are many perſons of that name. ARRIA- 
NUS MAaTuRIvs, the ſubject of this epiſtle, was bred up _ 
at the feet of ErpicTETUs, whoſe. principles he ſo firongly 
imbibed, that he himſelf made afterwards a conſiderable 
figure as a philoſopher; and was, beſides, a learned geo- 
grapher, and an excellent hiſtorian. He was by birth an 
Aſiatic; born at Nicomedia, the capital city of Bithyna. 
But our author ſpeaks of him here as an inhabitant of Alti- 
num, the ſituation of which is thus given us by PLIN v the 
elder. Sequitur decima regio Italiæ, Adriatico mari appoſitaz 
enjus Venetia + fluvins Silis ex montibus Tarviſams : opprdum 


Altinum, &c. * The next is the tenth region of Itah, op- 


© polite to the Adriatic fea; in this region is Venetia': the 


6 river 
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&« river Silis riſing from the Tarviſanian mountains: the 


city Altinum, &c.” Thus we ſee it was placed upon 


the Adriatic ſhore, and, according to STRABO, near Ra- 
venna © : the ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen upon the river 
Sile. There is no account given, why ARRIANUs (ſettled 


at Altinum. The beauty of the place, which is ſpoken of 
by MARTIAL 4, might poſſibly have been his inducement: 


but, by what can be collected from this epiſtle, the date 
whereof is no ways to be aſcertained, he lived there pri- 
vately ; and rather illuſtrious in character, than in ſtation ; 
rich, not powerful ; void of ambition, but full of gratitude 


for favours conferred ; capable of any employment, deſir- 


ous of none; fond of retirement, but ready to ſerve his 


country, when called upon. PIN, ever eager to bring 
forward a genius, endeavours to recommend MATURIUs to 


the affection of Maximus. It is reaſonable to believe, he 
ſucceeded in his deſign, and, by this letter, laid the founda- 


tion of that grandeur, and thoſe honours, which ARRIA- 
 NUs afterwards enjoyed; for hiſtory aſſures us, that his ex- 
traordinary merit, and great capacity, raifed him to the dig- 


nity of a conſul, and the government of Cappadocia, under 


the emperor ADRIAN. 


« Vid. STRano. Lib. 5. IIb. 4. Epig. 25. 


KE FIS T IE . 
PTI XY 7 CoRELLIA HISPULL A 


12 really in doubt, whether I moſt loved, or 
1 admired, that great and good man, your father. 


For your own fake, and in honour to his memory, I 
_ retain the greateſt affection for you; and therefore, 


it is impoſſible for me not to deſire, and to endea- 


vour, as far as lies in my power, that your ſon ſhould 
be like his grandfather. 1 confeſs, I ſhould chuſe to 


have him reſemble his grandfather by his mother: 


not that I am ignorant, that his grandfather, on the 
_ father's ſide, was a man of eminence and reputation: 
his father too, and his uncle, were both of diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed characters. He will certainly reſemble all 
his relations, if he has the advantage of a proper, 
liberal education; in which the chief point is the per- 
ſon, from whom he is to receive his firſt impreſſions. 
His infancy has Ritherto kept him within the walls of 


your own houſe; and he has had maſters at home, 
where there was little, or no room, to make danger- 


ws, 


ous, or indeed any miſtakes : but his ſtudies muſt. 


now bring him forward, beyond thoſe limits; and it 


is time to look out for a Latin profeſſor of rhetoric, 


whoſe ſcholaſtic diſcipline, whoſe modeſty, and whole 
virtue are maniteſtly apparent. Our young, man, a- 


mong the other gifts of nature, and fortune, has the 


recommendation of a beautiful perſon ; which makes 
it neceſſary, that, in this dangerous part of life, his 
maſter ſhould not only be a preceptor, but a guar- 
dian, and a guide. I think, I may venture to point 
out to you JuLivs GENITOR. IT love him; but that 


love of him by no means blinds my judgement, but 
proceeds from it. He is a man irreproachable in 
his morals, and grave in his deportment ; perhaps 


too ſtrict for the licentiouſneſs of theſe times. There 
are many, from whom you may be informed of 
his power in eloquence. His manner of ſpeaking 


has a certain freedom, and openneſs, that diſcovers 
itſelf at once. The outward appearance, indeed, 


of a man's life does not ſhew the inward laby- 


Tinths, and deep receſſes of the ſoul : in that reſpect 


let me be anſwerable for GzniToR. Your ſon is 
| ſure to hear nothing from him, but what will be im- 


proving. He is ſure to learn nothing from him, of 
which he ought to remain ignorant; and he will be 
taught by him, as often as he would by you, or by 
me, how much he ought to ſet his anceſtors before 
his eyes, and how many great and noble names he is 
2 up and ſuſtain. Deliver him then, under 


che auſpicious favour of the Gods, to this preceptor, 
who will firſt form his manners, and after wards teach 


Vor. J. R „ 
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tended to complain of CæciLius CLassicus, during 


him eloquence: for, without morals, eloquence is a 
dangerous art. Farewell. 


oo OBSERVATIONS. 
This epiſtle naturally leads our thoughts to education, the 


moſt difficult point in the world to be conducted with that 


nice degree of wiſdom, which is neceſſary towards bringin 
youth to a proper maturity and perfection. Children, like 
various ſorts of trees, are to be trimmed and pruned at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, according to the radical principles of their 


nature. Such, who ſprout out too exuberantly, and grow 
wild, are to be kept down and confined, till they fall into 
form and regularity. Some again will not come forward 
without great nouriſhment, much ſun-ſhine, and conſtant 


encouragement. Thoſe only are to be thrown out of the 
garden of education, who are never likely to make a head, 


and whoſe ſap lies all at the bottom. 


The authors, who have written on the ſubje& of educa- 
tion, are numerous; and they all agree, as indeed they all 
muſt, that the perſon, who is to have the immediate inſpec- 


tion and care of a young man, ought to be as diſtinguiſhed for 


morals, as for knowledge; and as ſtrict in virtue, as diligent 


in ſtudy. Theſe are the exact ſentiments of PL INV, in this 


EPISTL E „ 
 Piiny to Macs. 
A LTHOUG HT have met with approbation, 


in what I have done, both from my friends, 


who were preſent, and from the general voice of man-. 
kind; yet I look upon it of great conſequence to me, 
to know your ſentiments: for, as I ſhould have 
wiſhed, before the affair was undertaken, to have 
had your advice; fo, now it is over, I no leſs earn- 
eſtly deſire to receive your opinion. When I was 
gone into Ty/cary, to execute a public work, at my 
own expence, and had received my paſs as treaſurer z 


the deputies from the province of Andaly/ia, who in- 


the 


BOOK II. 


the time of his being proconſul there, petitioned the 


ſenate to appoint me for their advocate. My col- 
legues in the treaſury, my beſt and moſt affectionate 
friends, endeavoured to excuſe and exempt me from 


that burden, by repreſenting the neceſſity of my at- 
tendance for the diſcharge of our common duty. 
The decree, which paſſed, upon this occaſion, in 
the ſenate, was very much to my honour. It was, 
that © I ſhould be advocate for theſe provincials, 
if they could obtain my own conſent.” The 
deputies, being again brought into the ſenate, re- 
newed their requeſt, in my preſence, that I ſhould 
be appointed their advocate; imploring the benefit of 


my faithful aſſiſtance, which they had experienced a- 


gainſt Massa BÆBIus; and alledging the right they 
| had to my patronage. A loud and unanimous aſſent 
of the ſenate followed; ſuch as uſually foreruns the 


pronouncing their Keerces Upon which, I thus ad- 


dreſſed myſelf to the ſenate: Conſeript fathers, 
I now no longer think, that I offered any uſt rea- 
* ſons of excuſe.” Both the modeſty, and the man- 
ner of my ſpeech, pleaſed them. Not only the con- 
ſent of the ſenate, although that chiefly, but other 
motives, of leſs value indeed, though many in num- 


ber, brought me to this reſolution. I remembered, 


that our anceſtors uſed, of their own accord, to _- 
ſecute the injuries offered to their private ad parti- 

cular gueſts: for which reaſon, I thought it much 

more ſhameful, to give up the rights of public hoſpi- 


tality. Beſides, when I recollected how many dif- 


ficulties, and even dangers, I had undergone, in my ; 
former aſſiſtance, in the cauſe of theſe Andaluſiuus, it 
ſeemed neceſſary for me, to preſerve the memory of 
my paſt ſervices, by adding to them a new inſtance e 
of friendſhip. For, ſuch is the nature of mankind, 
that the gratitude for all former obligations is loſt, 
_ unleſs. you continue it by adding new favours ; and 
; though you have often obliged, yet one denial is for 
| R 2 - ever 
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ever remembered. I was farther induced to this un- 
dertaking, becauſe CLassicus was dead, and conſe- 
quently the accuſation of a ſenator, which, in caſes 


of this kind, is uſually the moſt irkſome and diſagree- 


able part of the duty, was removed. I imagined, 
thereto 

_ cauſe, without making any enemies, as if CLass1- 
cus were ſtill alive. Laſtly, I thought, if I diſ- 
charged this office for them now, a third time, I 
might more eaſily find an excuſe, if, hereafter, they 


ore, I ſhould gain as much reputation by this 


ſhould happen to complain of any perſon, againſt 


whom I ought not to appear. For ſince we muſt. 


put ſome period to ail our offices of friendſhip, we 
can then aſſume that liberty with a better grace, 
when we have prepared the way to it by many former 
acts -of.kindnels. et 1 


I cu have heard the motives of my reſolution: it 


or the other; in doing which, the honeſt freedom of 


your diſſent will be equally as agreeable to me, as the 


authority of your approbation. F arewell. 1 


OBSERVATIONS 


Although, at firſt ſight, this epiſtle may ſeem to carry in 


to have none. Vanity conſiſts in an unneceſſary boaſt of 
our own merits, or of praiſes beſtowed upon us, whether 


well or ill grounded. This was not PLIx 's caſe. He 


writes to a friend, to condemn, or approve, what he had 
done. He cannot then avoid telling the facts as they were; 
but mo- _ 
deſtly ſays, that the unanimous conſent of the ſenate, given 
in a manner much to his honour, joined to ſome other con- 
ſiderations, induced him to undertake the cauſe of the Anda- 
luſians an account of which, though it ought to have pre- 
| ceded this letter, will be found in the ninth epiſtle of this 


and he makes no proud comments upon thoſe facts, 


Dade... 


Li.egati provinciæ Batice, queſturi de proconſulatu C &C1L II | 
CLaAsSSICI, advecatum me a ſenatu petierunt : ** The Legates 
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« of the province of Bætica moving for an enquiry into the 
e proconſulſhip of CzciL1vs CrAseicus, claimed me, in 
ce the ſenate, as their advocate,” The advocatus, in the 
primitive, uncorrupted ages of Rome, ſignified not only the 
lawyer, but the friend; a diſintereſted perſon, who under- 
took the defence of his client, upon the principles of gene- 
roſity, and the motives of true honour ; one, who acted not 
only without view of reward, but abſolutely from a deſire 
of relieving the oppreſſed, and giving, not ſelling, Juſtice to 
F the injured. As bribery and baſenefs made their way into 
| the ſtate, the office of advocate became, like other offices, 
4 mercenary and venal. TAcixus expreſly ſays, nec quid- 
quam publice mercis tam venale fuit quam advocatorum per- 
fidia © : Among even commodities, that bore a public 
< price, nothing was ſo avowedly ſalcable as the wavering l 
„ faith of the advocates.” That hiſtorian then goes on to 
mention a Roman knight, named Saulus, who, finding 
that he had been betrayed by his advocate, fell upon his 
| own ſword in the houſe of the betrayer: an ill-judged kind 
of revenge, and of the ſame ſort with that romantic piece 
of honour in the Pruſſian othcer, who, being ſtruck at the _ 
bead of his regiment by the prince royal, drew out his piſtol BD 
and hot himſelf. If death is to enſue in theſe caſes, let it 
fall upon the guilty, not the innocent; or, to quote the 
© words of a modern author, © If I am to die, it ſhall be for 
I „ ridding the world of an arrant villain.” But the Anda- 
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 #tiſians knew PLiNy fo well, that they requeſted him as an + 
” advocate, in the original ſenſe of the word. T hey dehired, | 
be might appear openly as their friend, becauſe they were | 
ſure, he would act honeſtly as their lawyer. 125 4 
Ut darer provincialibus patronus, fi ab ipfo me  impetraſſent I 

4 The ſenate declared, that I ſhould be a patron to the pro- 

«6 vinces,-.If they could prevail upon me to aſſume that cha- : 
racer.“ The word patronus here, like the preceding | 
word advocatus, refers to the ſenſe and meaning it bore, 4 
4 when the patroni were firſt inſtituted at Rome. The clicnts 
2 conſtantly. ſheltered themſelves under the wings of their q 


_ patrons, and, were to be protected by them from all birds 
of prey whatever: ſo that patrocinii fœdus, which was 
urged by the Andaluſians in regard of PL IN v, was the league 
1 of PRIDONARFo the indiſpenſable 0 of the patran 0. his 
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1 


anne Tactr, Annal. bb. xi. cap 5. TIE 


Led » 1915 alfefit. 


client. You became formerly, ſaid the Bætici, our pa- 


WR 
injurias accuſationibus voluntaris exſecutos, quo deformius ar- 


bitrabar publici hoſpatit jura neghigere : I could not avoid 


c ſhould deem it therefore uncommon baſeneſs in me not to 
© protect the public.” Hoſpitality was one of the reigning 
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ſacred and inviolable. RouuLus ſet the firſt example of 


vate hoſpitality. The firſt they call Neofewic, the laſt *19.ofeige 
The duties of private hoſpitality were friendſhip, protection, 
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undertook the cauſe of their gueſts, and avenged the wrongs, 9 8 


ccived within their gates. 


„ perſons, how much more ought I to exert myſelf in de- 


are unhappily too true. It muſt be allowed, that the e 5 
of any one requeſt blots out, and utterly defies all former 
5 obligations: ſuch, alas! is the general 1ygratitude of man- 


8 Whole hive, at 35885 bs the majority, AE 


PLINYs EPIS TLES. 


Cc 


tron ; we had the happineſs to be your clients: the ſacred 
cc 


covenant ſtill ſubſiſts between theſe two relations, and 
Cc 


you ought not to break your part of that covenant, ſince 
we never failed in ours,” 


 Veniebat in mentem prizres noſtros etiam „ ngulorum hoſpitum 


„ recollecting, that our anceſtors voluntarily puniſhed and 
ce brought to juſtice the perſons, who had infringed private 
60 hoſpitality: their reſentments extended to individuals: 1 


virtues among the antients: the laws of it were eſteemed 


public hoſpitality to his people, by making his new colony _ 
an aſylum for all ſtrangers, who would reſort to it. The 
Greeks have two expreflive words, to ſignify public and pri- 


faith, and entertainment ; and we may obſerve by this epiſtle, 


that the Romans looked upon themſelves ſo indiſpenſably 
bound to the diſcharge of theſe duties, that hey voluntarily 


that the ſtranger had ſuffered, even before he had been re- 


9 If then, ſays PLINY, our an- 
« ceſtors acted in this generous manner towards particular 


© tence of a whole people, each of whom I may look up- 
on as my client, my gueſt, and my friend??? 
The other parts of this letter need no explanation; they 


kind. Nor has Pliny leſs reaſon on his fide, where he ſays, 

it is dangerous to provoke a ſenator. Great men, like bees, 
muſt remain undiſturbed in their cell; for whoever provokes _ 
one of the ſwarm, runs the hazard of 8 — by the . 
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BOOK NM. 


EF IS F ILE V. 


PL IN * to MaACER, 


1 Am extremely ek, that you read my uncle's 


books ſo diligently, as to be deſirous to procure 


them all, and to know exactly, of what books he has 
been the author. I will perform the part of an in- 
dex; and will alſo point out to you the order, in 
which they were written: a piece of knowledge, chat 


cannot be unacceptable to the learned. 


When he had a command in the army *, he com- 
Poſed a treatiſe, of equal ſpirit and correctneſs, con- 
cerning the art of managing the javelin on horſeback. 
Iwo books on the life of Pouroxfus SECUNDUS, | 
in whoſe affections he had always held a very particu- 
lar place; and therefore theſe memoirs were written 
in gratitude to the memory of ſuch a friend. : 

Twenty books of the wars of Germany, in "which 
he has included all the wars we cver had with the 
Germans. He began this performance when he was 
an officer in Germany, and was admoniſhed to it by a 
dream; for, in his ſleep, he ſaw the figure of DRu- 
sus NERO ſtand before him, who, after having ex- 
tended his conqueſts over the greateſt part of Germany, 
died there. The apparition recommended the me- 
mory of his actions to my uncle, and entreated him to 
reſcue his name from the injury of oblivion. 
Three books, entituled, The men of letters. Their 
bulk required them to be divided into ſix volumes 
and in theſe he begins with the orator in his cradle, 
and Perfects him at the bar. 


6 The latin! is, 1 . 5 1 Rach wing of the : 
| Ron army had a præfect appointed by the conſul, who 805 
| nen in the lame manner as the e tribunes. 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 


In his younger years, under NxRO's government, 
he wrote eight books, concerning the doubtful figures 
of grammar. The ſlavery of thoſe times had ren- 
dered all performances of a treer and a higher r nature 


dangerous. 


One and thirty books, chat are a continuation of | 


Ave 101Us Bassvs's hiſtory. 


Seven and thirty books of natural hiſtory: a \ dif- 


fafive work, learned, and not leſs diverſified than na- 
ture itſelf. _ 


You wonder, how a man, fo conſtantly employed 0 


in buſineſs, could write ſo many volumes, many of 
which were upon ſuch nice ſubjects; and your wonder 
will {till encreaſe, when you are told, that he was a 


pleader for ſome years, and that he Gd: at the age 


of fifty fix. The reſt of his time was filled up, and 


embarraſſed by thoſe great employments, which his 


favour with ſeveral of our emperors procured him: 


but he was a moſt piercing genius, incredibly fond of 
knowledge, with the cloſeſt application. 


He conſtantly began his nocturnal lucubrations at 
the feaſt of VuLcan® ; not becauſe it was an auſpi- : 


cious ſeaſon, but, becauſe it was a proper time for 


ſtudy: in the ſummer, at the beginning of the night; 


but in winter, at one o'clock in the morning, or, at 


lateſt, at two, often at twelve at midnight. He 
made his hours of fleep perfectly convenient“; ſome- 
times, between his hours of ſtudy, and ſometimes, 
as ſoon as they were over. Before it was day, he 


' waited on the emperor VESPASITAN, Who allotted his 


nights alſo to ſtudy; and from thence he proceeded 
to execute the orders he had received: then he re- 
turned home, and again employed his ſpare time in 


” ſtudy. After dinner, a meal, which, according to 


8 The 7 alle began on the twenty wird of Auguſt. | + 
Þ Erat fane fomni paratiſſimi, Some editions have it, fomnt 


parciſſimi © © a little ſleep ſufliced me". The ern ſeems moſt ſuit- 
able to what follows. 


the 
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BOOK UI. 


the cuſtom of our anceſtors, he made light and eaſy, 
in the ſummer, it he had any leiſure, he lay down in 
the ſun, whilſt a book was read to him; upon 


which he criticiſed, and took out particular paſſages: F 
for he never read any thing without making an ex- 
tract of it; it being his conſtant ſaying, that © no 
*© book was ſo bad, "bur ſomething might be learned 
e from it. After having thus baſked himſelf in 
the ſun, he commonly bathed in cold water, and 
then eat a little, and flept leſs. Then again, as if it 
had been a new day, he ſtudied till ſupper time; and 


during ſupper a book was read, and curſory remarks 


made upon it. I remember, when one of his friends 


reprimanded the perſon, who was reading, for ſome 


wrong pronunciation, and obliged him to begin a- 
gain, my uncle ſaid to his friend, „Did you under- 
_« ſtand what he read?” to which the other replied, 
he did;“ © why then, rejoined my uncle, would 
you force him to begin again ? we have loſt above 
ten lines by your interruption. So parſimonious 
was he of his time. In ſummer, he roſe from ſupper 
before it was dark; in winter, ſoon after the cloſe of 
night: and this as punctually, as if it had been an 
indiſpenſable law; nay, he did it amidſt all his buſi- 
nels, and the hurry of the city. In the country, the 
time of bathing only was exempt from ſtudy. When 
J mention bathing, I mean the time when he was ac- 


tually in the bath : for, whilſt he was rubbed and 
wiped, he either heard ſomething read to him, or 


dictated ſomething to others. Upon a journey, re- 
leaſed, as it were, from the cares, which at other 
times moleſted him, he applied himſelf to this ſingle 
labour only. His amanuenſis, who went with him 
with a book, and all the implements of writing, wore _ 
gloves upon his hands in winter, leſt the ſeverity of _ 
the weather ſhould make him loſe any time: and, for 
that reaſon, my uncle himſelf, when in Rome, was 
always carried in a chair. 1 remember, I was once 
OO e reprimanded 
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190 PLINYs EPISTLES. 
reprimanded by him for walking. * You need not, 
« ſays he, miſpend your hours in this manner :”* for 

he thought all time loſt, that was not employed in 
_ ſtudy. By this conſtant application he finiſhed ſo 
many volumes; and left me one hundred and ſixt 
books of choice remarks, written on both ſides, and 
in a very ſmall hand, which makes them ſtill more 
numerous. He told me, that when he was gover- | 
nor in Spain, he might have ſold theſe commentarics 4 
to Larrivs Liciniys for four hundred thouſana RF 
ſeſterces ; and at that time they were leſs volumindus. 
Does he not ſeem to you, upon knowing how 
much he has read, and how much he has wrote, 
never to have been in any public poſt, nor ever 
in favour with any one of our emperors? Again, 
when you hear with what aſſiduity he proſecuted 
his ſtudies, does he not ſeem, neither to have read, 
nor to have wrote enough ? For, what would 
not thoſe employments hinder ? or, what would 
not ſuch application effect? I always ſmile, there- 
fore, when they call me ſtudious, who, in compari- 
ſon of him, am the idleſt man alive; and yet it is 
only when compared to him; for the ſervices I am 
employed in, towards the public, and towards my 
friends, take up all my hours. But which of thoſe, 
who dedicate even their whole life to literature, when 
compared to him, would not bluſh, as if they had 
paſſed their time in ſleep and indolence ? I have run 
out my letter into a tedious length, though 1 only 
intended to write what you required, a lift of the 
bt books my uncle left. However, I am confident, that 


3 what I have told you will be as acceptable as the 
= books themſelves : becauſe thoſe particulars may ex- 


cite you not only to read them, but may ſpur you up 
to an emulation of equalling him, in ſome branches 
JJ... oe top 
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BOOK m. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Nulla dies fine libro, was the maxim, which ſeems to have 


governed the elder PLINY's ſtudies : and yet, from amongſt 


the many volumes he wrote, none have eſcaped down to 
our times, except his natural hiſtory ; a work of greater la- 
bour than reputation. Monſieur BAYLE condemns him as 
too credulous an author; and Monſieur RotLing, whoa. 
ſpeaks more advantageouſly of him, ſays, he is full of faults. 
He was, in ſome meaſure, excuſable for his credulity, as 
he was of a religion, that led him to believe innumeable_ 
abſurdities : and his faults may claim ſome indulgence, as 
he wrote on ſubjects, which were then extremely difficult 
and dark. Of all parts of learning, natural philoſophy has 

received the greateſt improvements, within theſe latter ages. 


No real knowledge, no true inſight into the works of na- 
ture, could poſſibly be attained, from the confuſed notions 


and dark expreſſions of the old philoſophers and ſchoolmen: 
but, from the time that experimental philoſophy has been 

cultivated among us, a noble foundation has been laid for 
_ diſcovering the true methods, which almighty GOD has 
thought fit to eſtabliſh, in carrying on his wiſe purpoſes 


throughout this material world, Our faculties are permitted 


to make as great a progreſs in theſe diſcoveries, as the ſtate _ 
of our condition here requires; and farther we cannot, be- 
_ cauſe we need not, go. Therefore, in matters purely ſpe- 
culative, where the good of mankind is not concerned, per- 
haps thoſe determinations in philoſophy, which ſeem to us 
perfectly well founded, and built on rocks immoveable, 
may hereafter be as much decried, as the notions of PLINð x 
and ARISTOTLE are at preſent. However, PLINY, not- 
withſtanding the unfaſhionableneſs of his philoſophy, ſtill 
Preſerves ſome degree of veneration: he is often quoted; 
and, perhaps, is moſt entertaining where he is leaſt uſeful. 
He was a man bred up, we find, to arms and erudition ; he 
made a conſiderable figure in the camp and at the council- 
board; and was greatly eſteemed by VEsPASIAN and ITI- 


Tus. His. manner of life, and a liſt of all his writings, 


are more particularly ſpecified in this epiſtle, than in any 


other place : but the wonder, at his having written ſo muc 


on ſuch difficult ſubjects, and amidſt ſuch conſtant buſineſs, 
in ſome meaſure ceaſes, when we recollect the works and 
employ ments of our own countryman, the great lord Bacon, 
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EFTS FLEW: 
PLiny o CATILIus SEVERUS. 


1 Have bought lately, out of the money that fell 
to me by inheritance, a Corinthian ſtatue. It is 
ſmall indeed, but handſome, and done to the life, 
according to my judgement ; which, though little in 
all things, in theſe fort of things is leaſt : however, 
I pretend to underſtand this particular figure. It is 
naked; and the faults, if it has any, appear open 
to cenſure: the beauties too appear as openly to 
praiſe. It repreſents an old man ſtanding upright. 


Ihe bones, the muſcles, the nerves, the veins, and 


the wrinkles, carry in them all the appearances of 


life. The few ſcattered hairs upon the head are falling 


off; the forehead is large, the face ſhriveled, the neck 
lean, the arms lank, the breaſts flat, the belly con- 
os A en oe voy Ong 
Ihe back diſcovers the ſame ſigns of age as the 
fore part; and the braſs itſelf, by the colour of it, 


bears all the marks of a true antique. In ſhort, "= 


whole is ſuch a maſter-piece, as mult attract the eye 
of the moſt knowing, but muſt abſolutely captivate 
the unſkilful ; which induced me, novice as J am in 
| theſe curioſities, to make the purchaſe. But 1 
bought it not to adorn my own houſe, having as yet 
no Corinthians there, but to put up in one of the 
moſt remarkable places of our native ſoil, and in the 
temple of JuPITER, preferable to any other. It ap- 
| pears an offering worthy of the temple, worthy of 
the God. Do you, therefore, with whom my re- 
_ queſts always find weight, undertake this piece of 


trouble, and order a pedeſtal to be made immedi- 


_ ately, out of what marble you pleaſe, whereon may 
be contained my name, and my titles, if you think 
they ought to be added. I will ſend you the ſtatue 
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BOOK III. 


by the firſt perſon, who will be troubled with the 


carriage of it; or, what you would rather chuſe, I 
will bring it myſelf : for I intend to make an ex- 


curſion to you, if the buſineſs of my poſt will give 


me leave. I ſee joy in your looks, when I promiſe 
to come; but you contract your countenance again, 
when I am forced to add, I can ſtay only ſome few 


days : for the ſame reaſons, that hinder my coming 


5 ſooner, will prevent my longer . F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Honact deſcribes a man, going mad aſter antient ſtatues : 
nnen vereres v flatuas Dau ASIPPUS en. 


While antient ſtatues DAMAsLppus buys, 1 
* His reaſon he diſcards, to pleaſe his eyes. 


And the ſame eager love of antique ſtatues prevailed in PLI- 
's days, as is now prevalent among the virtusſi. The 


ſtatue, here deſcribed, is of a very old man; and every part 
1s ſo minutely ſpecified, that we behold the figure of age 


before us. A melancholy proſpect at beſt ! To leave, there- 
fore, a more agreeable idea upon the mind, the reader will 
accept of a copy of gr, written upon the pedeſtal of "i 
modern Diana. 


5 See, a Diana” 8 adden * 
In all their pow'r confeſt, _ 
. Reprove the eye her beauty warms, 


And Sock each wiſhful breaſt, 
L wen may the 8 d by art, 
Each forward hope controul ; _ 


5 For while her ſmiles attract the heart, 
Her chaſtneſ wins the ſoul. 


- 3. Her 


PL IN VS EPISTLES. 


3. 


Fer meek, and half averted eye, 
To each beholder tells, 

Virtue can paſſion's ſuit deny, 
And with her, virtue dwell. 


i 4+ 


5 Yet while the Goddeſs I ſurvey, 

I1 ͤburn with fierce deſire: 

What eyes can o' er ſuch beauty oy! ? 
What heart reſiſt the fire? 


5 


To her 1 run with eager pace, 

And call her all my own; 

L But, lifeleſs, to my warm embrace 5 
dhe proves a Yay ſtone, 


2.4 
Oh! that R 8 fate were mine, 
And to indulge my flame, 


” Some pitying god, with breath divine, 
| Would animate the frame, K: 


* 


My roddeſs * traniforny's; might ſhare 


The fame ſhe had of old, 
5 8 ſhine to all like marble ly 
To all, but me, as cold. 
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EPISTLE VII. 


PLany to Caninivs Rvueus, 


Am juſt now told, that nie re has 


Merve himſelf to death, at his country houſe. 
near Naples. The cauſe was his ill health. He fuf- 
fered ſo much by a cancerous humour, which was 
become abſolutely incurable, that he grew weary of 
life, and haſtened his own end, with a conſtancy not 
to be moved. He was bleſſed and happy to the laſt 
day of his life, except in the loſs of the younger of 
his two ſons: however, he has left the elder, the 
worthier man of the two, in a flouriſhing, and even 
in a conſular ſtate. He had ſullied his character in 
the time of NERO: he was thought to have accuſed 
ſeveral perſons officiouſly. But, under the favour of 
VITELLIus, he behaved himſelf wifely, and with 


great humanity. He brought away with him a large 


ſhare of glory from his Aſiatic proconſulſhip, and ex- 
punged the blots of his former ſeverity, by a moſt 
commendable retreat. He lived among the great 
men without power, and without envy. He was 
much reſpected, and much viſited, out of regard to 
his perſon, not to his fortune, even though he often 
kept his bed, and was always confined to his cham- 
ber. Thoſe days, which he did not employ in writ- 
ing, he ſpent in learned converſation. He wrote 
verſes, with more pains and exactneſs, than Wit: : 
and now and then, to try the opinion of mankind, 
he repeated ſome of his works in public. At length, 
he retired from Rome, his age prompting him to ſuch _ 
a reſolution, and ſettled himielf in Compania z nor 
ſtirred from thence, even upon the acceſſion of a ne- 
prince to the throne. The emperor deſerves the 
higheſt applauſe, for giving ſuch a liberty, and Ir A- N 
985 LICUS no els, tor F Garing © to uſe it. He Was much 
* taken 
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taken with all fine things; in which he was mote 


guided by appetite than judgement: and he under- 
went cenſure accordingly. He had ſeveral villas in 


the ſame country, and neglected the old, as foon as 


he became enamoured of a new purchaſe. He had 


in each villa a great number of books, ſtatues, and 


pictures; and theſe he not only enjoyed, but adored. 
The ſtatue of Vireir held the firſt place in his 


veneration. He celebrated the birth-day of that 
poct with greater ſolemnity than his own; eſpecially ÞF 
at Naples, where he viſited VIRCIL's tomb with the 
| ſame reverence, as if it had been a temple. In this 
- tranquil ſtate of life he. outlived his ſeventy fifth 


year, rather with a delicate, than an infirm conſtitu- 


tion: and as he was the laſt conſul made by NERO, 
ſo he died the laſt of all thoſe conſuls, whom NERO 
had made. It is alſo remarkable, that as he died the 
laſt of NRERO's conſuls, ſo NERO died, when he was 
conſul : a circumſtance, which brings into my mind 
the tranſient ſtate of human nature. For, alas 
what is ſo circumſcribed, what is ſo ſhort, as the 
longeſt life of man? Does it not ſeem to you, as it 
Nero was alive but yeſterday ? And yet, of all his 
conſuls, there is not one remaining. But, why do I 
think this wonderful? Lucius P1so, the father of 
that P1s0, who was barbarouſly murdered by VALE- 


RIUs FESTUS in Africa, uſed to ſay, that he did not 


| fee any ſingle man in the ſenate, whoſe opinion he 
had demanded when he was conſul. Within ſuch 
narrow limits are the lives of ſo great a multitude 
_ confined ! To me, therefore, the royal tears, ſhed 
upon a reflexion of this kind, ſeem not only par- 
donable, but worthy of praiſe; for they ſay, that 
XRxXES, upon a review of his immenſe army, wept 
to conſider, that of ſuch a number of men, in a 
very little time, not one would be living. But this 
ought to incite us to employ our time, fleeting and 
tranſitory as it is, if not in great actions, (for thoſe 


may 
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miay be deſtined to other hands,) yet certainly in 
ſtudy : and as it may not be permitted us to live 
long, let us leave ſomething behind, to ſhew that 


we have lived. I know you want no admonitions : 
but my affection for you calls upon me to encourage 
you in your race, as you have uſually encouraged 
me. Noble is the contention, when friends, by mu- 
tual exhortations, ſpirit up each other to the love of 


immortality. Farewell. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Privy, ſpeaking of ITALICus, ſays, Fuit inter principes 


civitatis ſme potentid, ſine invidia. Salutabatur, colebatur, mul- 


timgue in lectuls jacens, cubiculo ſemper, non ex fortuna fre- 
quent! : He lived among the leading men of character, with- 
„ out power, and without envy. His perſon, not his fortune, 


c attracted to him, confined as he was to his bed, many viſits, 


and much reſpect.” Great endowments of the mind are 
apt to charm us into compaſſion, where, perhaps, we ought 


to ſhew abhorrence, or, at leaſt, contempt. We forget the 
Villain, and adore the man, who may be compared to the 
character of JUPITER, a mixture of power and vice. But, 
in truth, no abilities can make amends for treachery ; nor 
can the beſt head atone for a bad heart. PLiny, with his 
uſual humanity, ſays all in defence of ITAL1cus, that can 
be ſaid; nay, he even ſpeaks diffidently of the baſe part he 
had acted ; Credebatur ſponte accuſaſſe. He was ſuſpected 
to have been one of NERO's & ſpies: but during the 
„ reign of ViITELL1vs, continues our author, and during 
„ his own proconſulihip in 4/a, he ſtood firm in a courſe _ 
of virtue; and, at laſt, by a well-judged retreat, wiped off _ 
„ thoſe ſtains, which his former miſconduct had contracted.” 
PIN is miſtaken. No retreat can wipe off the ſtains of 
_ villainy. Virtue, like the ermin, will die, rather than re- 
ceive a ſpot; or, to conſider her in the character of a deity, 


ſhe expects a conſtant, uninterrupted ſacrifice ; and ſhuts 


ber temple for ever againſt thoſe votaries, who forſake it 
but for a moment. However, the future behaviour and 
| Perſeverance of ITALIcus might, perhaps, gain him a per- 


; 2 Vide Taciti Hiſt. * cap. 65. 1 


miſſion 
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miſſion to ſtand within the ſhadow of the dome. There is 
no occaſion to enter into any minute particulars of his cha- 
racter; it is ſufficiently known. MARTIAL celebrates him 
often; and, in the forty ninth epigram of the eleventh book, 
tells us, that he had purchaſed TuLLY's villa at Tuſculum i. 
We find by PLixy, that he had various country ſeats, and 
was conſequently rich. I am afraid he made his fortune 
under NERO; although it is certain, he was deſcended of a 
very noble and a very antient family. He was born in the reign 
of T1BERIUs, and died in his ſeventy fixth year, chuſing 
death, as preferable to enduring the acute pain of a can- 
cerous ſwelling ; which, GALEN tells us, is called clavus, 
| becauſe it affects the patient with the ſame ſenſation of tor- 

ment, as if a nail was fixed in the part. | 


| Silins hæc magni celebrat monumenta Maronis 

_ _ Jngera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. 
Hæredem, dominumque, ſui tumuligue, Lariſque 
Non alium mallet, nec Maro, nec Cicero. 


PrinyfSUETONIUS TRANQUILIUS. 


AF OU ad agreeably to that regard, which you 
I pay me in other inſtances, by ſo earneſt a ſoli- 
citation, that I would transfer the military tribune- 
ſmip, which I obtained for you from that excellent 
man, NERATIUS MaRcELLvus, to your near relation, 
C#SENNIUS SILVANUS, Be aſſured, that as it would 
have been the greateſt pleaſure to me to ſee you 
a tribune, it will be no leſs ſatisfactory to me, to ſee. 
another in that office by your means. For I cannot 
think it conſiſtent, that, while I am endeavouring 
to raiſe any perſon to the higheſt honours, I ſhould 
_ envy him a character above all honours, that of a 
faithful and affectionate relation. And fince it is 
_ equally excellent to merit, and to confer benefits, I 
lee you are reſolved to lay claim to the praiſe of both, 
by giving to another what you have deſerved * 
„„ ES 2» % . 
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me. Farewell. 
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ſelf. Beſides, I am not ignorant of my own ſhare of 
the glory, when it is once publicly known, that my 


friends are not only able to fill the office of military 
tribune, but even to give it: for which reaſon I moſt 
willingly obey your generous requeſt. Nor is your 
name as yet upon the roll; and therefore we are at 


liberty to ſubſtitute S1Lyanus in your place, Who, 1 
hope, will be no leſs pleaſed with the favours received 


199. 


from you, than you were with thoſe received from 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A generous heart, like PL1Ny's, can never be happier than 


when employed in conferring favours. The power of doing 


good is the only part of royalty to be envied; and, were it 
not for that glorious and godlike prerogative, a man might 
as well wiſh to be a king, to ride on a pate all day, as for 
any other privileges, annexed to the crown. Neareſt in 


power to the king is his favourite miniſter : he is the chan- 


nel, through which the royal bleſſings are to flow; and 
PLiny was in that poſt of dignity, and danger, when he 
wrote this epiſtle, It is addreſſed to SuETONIUs TRAN- 


QUILLUS, the hiſtorian, one of our author's principal friends, 


and whom he had named, ſome time before, to the office of 
military tribune ; but now, at the requeſt of SUEToNIUs, 
he makes a promiſe of that tribuneſhip to C &SENNIUS SIL= 


VANUs. If we look back upon the character of TrAn- 


QUILLUS, given in the twenty fourth epiſtle of the firſt _ 


book, we ſhall find him delineated there as a philoſopher, 


rather than a ſoldier. He had, indeed, begun the world 
by going into the army. He was tribune of the third legion 
under OrHO; but, tired probably of that life, he endea- 
vours, we fee, in the reign of TRajan, to whom he was 
| afterwards ſecretary, to withdraw from the command, to 
which he had been nominated, and to place his relation SIL- 


* 


VANUS in his room. 


There is, I confeſs, ſome degree of vanity in this epiſtle; 


2 vanity, which is frequently inſeparable from a love of = 


power: for ſuch is the frailty of human nature, that we are 
not content with knowing we have power, unleſs others 
know it alſo, Te * 
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Can now give you a full account of the labour 
and pains, which I have taken in the public cauſe 
of the province of Andaluſia: for it conſiſted of 
many parts, and was frequently pleaded in various 
methods. Whence this variety ? whence ſo many 
different pleadings ? Cæcil ius CLasscus, a baſe, and 
notoriouſſy wicked man, behaved himſelf as violently 
and vilely, during his proconſulſhip in Angalufia, as 
Marius Prrscus did, the ſame year, in Africa. 
But PxrIscus was born in Andaluſia, and CLASSICUs in 
Africa , from whence the Andaluſians, (for even grief 
ſometimes makes men witty,) vented a ſtinging re- 
_ flexion : „I have given one evil, and I have receiv- 
ed another.” But Maxivs was accuſed only by 
one particular city, and by many private perſons : 
Crass ius was proſecuted by the weight of a whole 
province. He prevented the conſequences of that 
proſecution by a ſudden, or a voluntary death. His 
end was diſhonourable, and yet doubrtul : for as it 
ſeemed likely, that he was willing to die, from a 


cConſciouſneſs of not being able to withſtand the accu- 


ſation; ſo was it wonderful, that he, who could 
die, to avoid the ſhame of being condemned, was 


not aſhamed to commit thoſe crimes, that deſerved 


condemnation. Nevertheleſs, the Andalufians perliſt- 
ed in their proſecution of him after his death. This 
had been eſtabliſhed and provided for by laws, grown 
obſolete and out of uſe, but now, after a long in- 
13 terval of time, reſtored to their former force and 
power. The Andaluſians added an accuſation againſt 
the miniſters of CL Assicus, and of all thoſe, "who. 
were ſuppoſed to be accomplices in his crimes z and 

_ demanded a particular enquiry into the conduct of 
each perſon by n name. I was advocate for the Anda- 
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kians, and Luceivs Al IN us was joined with me; 
a man copious and florid in his diction, whom though 
] loved, and was mutually beloved by him before, 


yet now my affection for him was increaſed by reaſon 


of our joint office. The thirſt of glory, eſpecially 


in performances of this kind, has generally ſome- 


thing in it extremely unſociable; but between us 
there was no diviſion, no contention ; ſince we both 
drew equally in the ſame yoke, not for ourſelves, 


but for the cauſe : and it ſeemed to be for the ad- 
vantage of a cauſe of ſo great conſequence, that we 
| ſhould not undertake too much labour in every plead- 


ing, but relieve and aſſiſt each other, by taking dif- 


ferent parts. We feared, that neither the day, nor 
our voices, nor our lungs were ſufficient for the 


work, it we ſhould proſecute ſo many crimes, and 
lo many impeached perſons, and comprize them all, 
as it were, in one body. Then again, the minds 


and attention of the judges would not only be tired, 
but confounded by fo many different names and ar- 


guments. We apprehended too, that the intereſt | 
and reputation of each of the accuſed, when heaped 
up and blended together, might procure to each in- 


dividual the whole weight and influence of them all. 
_ Laſtly, we imagined, that the moſt powerful might | 
elcape, at the expence of others, by giving up the 


meaneſt and moſt contemptible to juſtice, as an a- 


tonement for the reſt: for favour and intereſt are 
then moſt powerful, when they can ſcreen themſelves 
under ſome ſpecious pretence of ſeverity. We re- 


membered the example of StRTORIUs, who com- 


manded the ſtrongeſt and weakeſt of his ſoldiers to 
pull off the tail of a horſe”. You know the reſt. 
| We concluded, in the ſame manner, that the whole 
number of the perſons accuſed might at laſt be con- 


This ſtory is told at full length by PLUTakcn, in his life of 
SERTORIUS ; and is alluded to by Horacr, in his famous epiſtle 
Jö. cl! © Wella, Mo 
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neceſſity they were under to obey their r and 
therefore humbly prayed for pardon: they urged, 
- moreover, that they were provincials, and therefore 
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victed, by carrying on their proſecutions ſeparately, 
We determined firſt to ſhew, that Crassicvs hs 


guilty. This was the fitteſt ſtep to take, in order to 
come at his aſſociates and miniſters ; becauſe they 


could not be convicted, unleſs he was guilty. Out 


of the tribe we ſelected two, BazBrvs PRoBus and 
 Fapius Hispanus, whom we added, and joined in 
the accuſation of CLass1evs. They were both men 
of great intereſt, and Hispanvs particularly remark- 


able for eloquence. The trouble about Cr assrevs = 
was ſhort and eaſy. He had left a writing under his 
hand, giving an account of what, and how niuch he 


had taken, from whence, and for what reaſons. He 
had likewiſe ſent a boaſting, impudent letter to Rome, 


to a certain little miſtreſs, whom he kept there, in 


theſe very words: Rejoice ! rejoice | I come to you 
sa great man: I have diſpoſed of ſo much of the 
property of the Andalyſians, as amounts to four 
* thouſand great ſeſterces *.” We had much more 
difficulty with Hrspanvus and PRonus. Before I at- 
tempted to enter upon a detail of their crimes, 1 
thought it neceſſary to prove, that the execution of 


an unjuſt ſentence was in itſelf” highly criminal. If I 


had not taken this method, it would have been in 
vain to have proved them the miniſters ' of CLass1- 
cus in his villainies : for, in their defence, they did 


not deny the facts Rn on them, but pleaded the 


were obliged, through fear, to comply with all the 
commands of the proconſul. CLAupfus REsrrru- 
ros, who anfwered me, (an experienced and vigilant 


advocate) although perfectly ready at replying to ſud- 
den charges or Objections, has fince often aid, that 
he was never more perplexed and confounded, than 


Which amount, in our money, to 32, 358 J. 9. 24 
5 _ when 


aſter, and 


his creditors, ſhould be repaid. HisrAN Us and 


urge any ching har 


dan M 
wehen he perceived, that the chief arguments, which 


he had prepared for his defence, and in which he had 


placed all his confidence, were defeated before he had 
an opportunity to make uſe of them. Our. conduct 


1 had this iſſue. The ſenate decreed, that the effects 
of CLass1cus, before he was proconſul, ſhould be 


ſeparated from the reſt, and ſhould be given to his 


daughter; and that the remainder ſhould be left for 
thule, who had been robbed and pillaged by him: 


and they added, that the money, which he had LD 


Bus were baniſhed for five years. So wicked, in the 
end, did their actions appear, which the ſenate, in 
the beginning ot the trial, thought hardly criminal. 


Some few days after, we accuſed CLavius Fuscus, 


the ſon-in-law of CL asstcus, and STILLONIus PR1s- 
cus, Who had been tribune of a cohort under Cr. as- 


$1Ccvs, with different ſucceſs. PRiscus was banithed 


Lay for two years, Fuscus was acquitted. We 
thought it moſt convenient to join many in our third 
charge, left, if this enquiry was drawn into a greater 


length, the juſtice and ſeverity of the judges night 


leſſen by the ſatiety and tediouſneſs of the accuſations. 


Beſides, the criminals, who remained, deſignedly re- 

ſerved for trial to this time, were perſons of no great 

_ conſequence z, except the wife of CLassicus, againſt 

whom, although there were ſtrong ſuſpicions, yet 
there was not ſufficient proof to convict her. As 

for the daughter of CLassicus, who was amongſt 

the accuſed, there was no ground even of ſuſpicion 

againſt her: therefore, when I came to mention her 
name in this laſt proſecution (for we did not, towards 
the latter end, fear, as in the beginning, that the 


force of the whole accuſation would be leſſened by 


this joint proceeding) I thought it diſhonourable to 
ing h 7 againſt a perſon, who. appeared 


do de innocent; and upon this occaſion I ſpoke my 
_ Sevens free, and eee for I not. only aſked 
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the * ambaſſadors: * whether they had informed me 
“ of any thing, which they believed might be prov- 
ed againſt her; but 1 alſo begged advice of the 
| ſenate, © whether they thought, that it | had any 
power in eloquence, I ought to ule it like a ſword 
c againſt the throat of an innocent perſon :” and 
then I concluded with theſe words, Somebody may 
* ſay, Do you pretend to be a judge ?? “ No, 1 
do not pretend to be a judge; but I muſt remem-_ 
ber, that I was appointed advocate from among 
* the judges.” Thus ended a cauſe, in which ſo 
many were engaged. Some were acquitted, more 
were condemned, and baniſhed ; ſome only for a 
time, others for ever. Our induſtry, our integrity, 
and our conſtancy were unanimouſly approved by the 
ſame decree of the ſenate : the worthy and only 
equal reward to ſo great labour. You may eaſily 
conceive how much we were fatigued, who were 
obliged to plead ſo often, to diſpute fo often, to ex- 
amine ſo many witneſſes, to aſſiſt ſome, and to con- 
fute others. How difficult, how troubleſome was 

it to us to reſiſt the private interceſſions of the friends 
of the accuſed, and to bear up againſt thoſe who 
publicly oppoſed us! I ſhall mention one of the 
many things I ſaid upon the occaſion, When ſome 
of the very judges interrupted me, in behalf of one 
of the accuſed, who was moſt in their favour; I 
anſwered, „If this man be really innocent, he will 
£ not be leſs ſo, when J have ſaid all I have to ſay.” 
From hence you will conjecture, how great ſtruggles, 
and even animoſities, we laboured under: but this 
laſted a ſhort time only; for that integrity, which 
for the preſent offends thoſe whom it oppoſes, is 
ſoon after admired and applauded by the fame per- 
ſons. 1 could not iner 50 more ln of this e 


iN The * from a Arial to blen the cauſe. See «Bp. iv. 
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Fair. You will ſay, it was not of ſuch mighty con- 
ſequence ; for what have I to do with ſuch a lon 
epiſtle ? do not enquire then what is doing at Rome : 


and yet remember, that the epiſtle cannot be long, 


which comprehends the buſineſs of ſo many days, 
and gives an account of ſo many hearings, ſuch a 


number of criminals, and the various events of this 


proceſs ; all which, I think, I have deſcribed both 
_ conciſely and carefully. I have been raſh in faying 
carefully; for ſomething occurs, which I had forgot, 
and indeed it is now a little late; but though it 


comes in aukwardly, you ſhall hear it. H Oo MER 


g does the ſame thing, and many follow his example; 


| which, upon ſome occaſions, is very ornamental. 
However, that is not my reaſon for mentioning it 


thus. 1 Väʒũd!i f 
One of the witneſſes, whether provoked, that he 


had been forced to appear againſt his will, or whether 

ſuborned by any of the perſons arraigned, with in- 
tent to leſſen the force of the accuſation, openly 
charged NORBANUVS LIoIN IAN us, one of the depu- 

ties of the province, and a ſollicitor in this cauſe, 
with prevarication in what related to CAS TA, the 


wife of CLAssicus. It is a maxim in law, that the 


principal cauſe be firſt finiſhed, before an enquiry be 
made into the prevarication; becauſe we can form a 
better judgement of the prevarication, after having 
obſerved in what manner the cauſe has been proſe- 
cuted. But, in the caſe of Nox BANs, neither the 


rule of law, nor the character of ambaſſador, nor 
the office of ſollicitor were of ſervice to him; ſuch 


high reſentments had he drawn upon himſelf. He 
was indeed a moſt wicked man, and had done as 
much miſchief, in the reign of DouiriAx, as many 
* others; and he had been, at this time, elected by the 
Province as one of their deputies to proſecute this 
| Cauſe, not as a good and faithful repreſentative, but 
only as an enemy to CLAssIcus, by whom he had 


been 
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been baniſhed. He deſired a day might be allotted 


him, to anſwer the crimes alledged againſt him. He 
was refuſed, and obliged to anſwer inſtantly. He 


| anſwered : his evil and depraved turn of mind makes 


me doubt, whether I ſhall ſay he defended himſelf 
impudently or reſolutely z but certainly he did it 
with great readineſs. Many things were thrown out 


againit him, which hurt him more than the charge 
of prevarication : for two conſular men, Poweonivs 
Ruevus and LI BO Fruci, teſtified, that, in the reign 
of DomiTtian, he had aſſiſted the accuſers of Sar- 
 vivs LIBERALTS, before the judge. He was con- 
demned, and baniſhed the continent. Therefore, 


when I accuſed CasTa, I offered nothing more, than 
that her accuſer was convicted of prevarication. But 


I offered this in vain: for a new and illegal thing 
happened, that the accuſed perſon ſhould be acquit- 
ted, her accuſer being convicted of prevarication, 
Do you aſk, what was our conduct while theſe | 
things were tranſacting? We acquainted the ſenate, | 
that we had received our whole information of this 
public cauſe from NorBanvs, and we ought to en- 
quire into this matter anew, if he was proved a pre- 
vaticator. But while he was upon his trial, we ſat 
down. NokrBaNUs was afterwards preſent every day 
of the trials, and ſhewed the ſame reſolution, or im- 
pudence, to the laſt. But now let me aſk mylelt 
again, if J have omitted any thing: yes truly; I had 
like to have been guilty of a very great omiſſion. 
 Sarvivs LIBERALIs, on the laſt day, charged the 


reſt of the ambaſſadors, that they had not accuſed 
all, whom their province had ordered to be accuſed: 


and as he is impetuous and eloquent, he brought 
them into danger. I protected thoſe excellent, and, 
I may add, moſt grateful men. They declare, they 
were wholly obli 5 
that ſtorm. This ſhall be the end of my epiſtle; in 
truth, the end. I will not add @ ſyllable more, 


ged to me for their deliverance from 


.--. though : 
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though I ſhould ſtill find I had omitted ſomething. 


Farewell. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


This epiſtle is inexcuſably miſplaced. TX frats and order 
had been conſulted, it ought to have been put before the 


fourth epiſtle of this book; becauſe that letter was occaſion- 
ed by tranſactions ſpecified here, and was not addreſſed to 
MacRINus till the trial of CLassicus was over; in which 


PLIN y had complied with the requeſt of the Andalufo tans, in 
appearing as their advocate and patron. 

To wave all encomiums upon the behaviour of PLIN, 
which naturally ariſe when this epiſtle is peruſed, let us look 
into the ſubject matter of the letter itſelt. 

It appears, that the crimes both of Marius PRISCUs, 
and of ACILIUS CLASSICUS, were committed in one and 
the ſame year. PRIscus was tried in the reign of Domi- 

TITAN; and this letter gives us to underſtand, chat CLass1- 
cus and his adherents did not undergo their trial till after 


DomtrTian's death. It may be aſked then, what. occaſions 
the difference in point of time? The moſt probable reaſon 
| ſeems to be, that the Andalufians waited to fee the iſſue of | 

the complaint againſt MaRius ; and not finding his puniſh- 
ment equal to his guilt, or conſonant to juſtice, they de- 


ſpaired of ſucceſs againſt CLAs51cvs, and therefore deferred 
their proceedings, in hopes of ſome future ef reign. 


In theſe trials, we may perceive the different influence, 


Which the two emperors, DOMITIAN and IR AJ AN, had 
over the ſenate. Under the tyranny of the, firſt, the laws 


vuvere not put in execution againſt Pxiscus; under the gold. 
en age of the latter, CLass1cus and his abettors were 
; puniſhed in the ampleſt manner, and according to law; 
although I confeſs, the manner of proceeding againit Nor- | 
Banus LiCINIANUS was very ſingular. His accuſation was 


| ſudden, and verbal only; and he was obliged. to anſwer 


_ forthwith ; nor was either his trial or condemnation deferred. 
But Prixr ſays, Objefta ſunt multa, que magis quam præ- 
varicatio nocuerunt: Many crimes, which were N cted 
to him, hurt him more, than his prerarication, If the 
objections had been ſpecified, perhaps they would have ac- 
0 gounted for, ſhale haſty e at e we can only 


vrpoſe, 


r 
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ſuppoſe, that the ſenate acted on the foundation of reaſon 
and juſtic . i RE 

Nihilominus Bx ric A etiam in defuncti accuſatione perſta- 
bat. Provijum hoc legibus, lent 4. tamen, et poſt longam 
intercapedinem tunc reductum: „ Nevertheleſs, B TIA ſtill 
« perſiſted in the accuſation of the deecaſed. This practice 
« was according to the laws of the empire, although, by 
<« long diſuſe, it had been intermitted, and was now e re- 


* ftged after that intermiſſion.” There were two forts 


of crimes, of a public nature, for which the criminals were 
proſecuted, even after death. One was high treaſon, of 
which thoſe were guilty, who, to prevent condemnation, 


killed themſelves. The other was extortion, called by the 


Romans, repetundæ. This laſt was the crime of CLAssICus 
and, by the revival of a law grown almoſt obſolete, an ac- 


tion was brought againſt his heirs, in the manner here men- 


tioned. As the death of CLAassIcus was not without ſuſ- 
picion of ſuicide, mors ejus infamis ; ambigua tamen: His 


death, although the manner of it was uncertain, carried _ 
with it the appearance of infamy:“ there was the more 
reaſon for reviving this obſolete law, But with us, neither 
any criminal proſecution, nor any forfeiture is legal after 
death. Lhe final decree, in regard to the chief offender, 
Caxcilivs Crassicvs, is extremely equitable, and be- 


coming the ſenate of Rome. His effects, which he had 
in poſſeſſion before he was proconſul, were to be given 
ce to his daughter; and all the reſt of his poſſeſſions, not 


only what he had unjuſtly acquired, but alſo what he had 


Cc 


accumulated by the rights and income of his office, were 
< to be allotted to that nation, which he had robbed.” For 


ſince he had been fo exorbitant a plunderer in his proconſul- 
ſhip, it was certainly right, that his family ſhould not enjoy 


the profits of his plund e.... 
There is an obſcurity in the remaining part of the decree: 


Ui pecuniæ, quas creditoribus ſolverat, reuocarentur: That | 
the ſums, which he had paid his creditors, ſhould be re- 
called.“ By whom was this money to be paid, by the 


creditors, or by the daughter? The creditors had done no 


wrong; they were not allied to him, nor were they before 
the court; and therefore ought not to be bound by any ſen= 

_ tence given by the court. The meaning and purport of 

the decree ſeems to have been, that the money, he had 


paid his creditors, ſhould be deducted, and taken out f 


e that 
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« that part of his effects, which had belonged to him be- 
« fore he was proconſul.” Such a determination is agree- 
able to the firſt part of the ſentence, and founded upon the 
ſame reaſon, © that all his gains during his proconſulſhip 
„ ſhould be forfeited to the uſe of the injured ; and that his 
« debts Thould be paid out of what was his own before that 
« time.” 


Although Privy. is univerlally allowed to be a polite au- 


| thor, and although there are many epiſtles more entertain- 


ing than this; yet whenever any of his letters treat of the 


Roman ſenate, and of the proceedings there, they give a 
dignity and weight to his writings, that place him among 

the hiſtorical writers of his time. He is not only the gen- 
tleman, but the ſtateſman ; and whilit ſome of his familiar 
_ epiſtles convey to us the wit and elegance of literature and 
- friendſhip ; others, like this, give us an inſight into the cuſ- 


| toms, laws, and conttitution of the people and ſenate of 


Rome. n ; 


BPISTLE X. 


Prixr to SPUR IN NA, and Coccia the 


wife of: SPURINNA.. | 


FH E N paid my laſt viſit to you, 1 did not L 


mention, that I had compoſed ſome verſes in 
| honour of your ſon. My chiet deſign in writing 


them was to fatisfy my affection and my grief, not to 


talk of my performance. Beſides, SpuRINNA, when 


you heard, that I had publicly repeated a poem, as 
you yourſelf informed me, I imagined you knew 
upon what ſubject it was. Again, I was apprehen- 
ſive, Pg, your remembrance of that heavy 


load of ſorrow, I ſhould break in upon a time de- 


ſtined to feſtivity : and even now, I have heſicated a 
little, whether 1 ſhould gratify Coccia and you in 


your requeſt, by ſending thoſe verſes only, I re- 


cited; or whether I ſhould add thoſe, Which I ir- 
tended to preſerve for an additional volume. A 


fingle volume, eſpecially when lo very ſmall, cannot 
Seto | | poſſibly 
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_ ever, notwithſtanding my 
ougght to ſend you all my compoſitions, or whether 1 
ſhould retain part of them in my own cuſtody; it 
ſeems moſt agreeable to my character, and to the 
friendſnip T profeſs for you, to ſend you all, eſpeci- 

ally as I have your promiſe, that they ſhall not be 
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poſſibly contain the entire affection, which I bear to 


the dear and ever honoured memory of a man, 
whoſe fame will be the more amply eſtabliſhed, by 
placing his actions in a juſt wad 1 Oper light. | How- 


communicated to any other perſon, till 1 make them 


public. The only remaining favour I aſk is, that you 
would uſe the ſame frankneſs with me, in pointing 
out thoſe paſſages, which you may think ought to 
be enlarged, altered, or omitted. Nevertheleſs, I 


confeſs, 1 find it difficult to fix my attention on this 


melancholy ſubject; and, without doubt, the ſame 
difficulty muſt affect you both: but as you would 
direct a ſtatuary, or a painter, what features to ex- 
_ preſs, and what lines to retouch, in the repreſentation 
of your ſon ;. ſo you muſt model and guide me, who 
am endeavouring to give an image of him, that will 
neither be brittle, nor ſubject to decay; but will laſt, 
as you think, to all eternity: and the truer this 
image, the better; the freer from faults, and the more 
elegantly finiſhed, the more durable it will remain. 
Farewell. 100-210 67 oma; ba Lt 9 


* OBSERVATIONS. | 


This epiſtle to Coccia and SpuRINNA ought to have 
been placed immediately after the firſt epiſtle of this book, 
in which we have ſeen the life and character of VESTRI- 
cus SPURINNA, and in which Cocciaà is ſpoken of as a 
woman ſingularis exempli, “ of uncommon virtues;“ the 
wife, the companion, and the friend of SpukiIxx A. The 
firſt epiſtle of this book ought to have ſucceeded the ſeventh 

of the ſecond book; where, we may remember, the cha- 

racter of Corrs is illuſtrated, and his death mentioned _ 


itations, whether! 
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ſingle twig of hope and ſupport breaks, and lets 
for ever, is happy, in compariſon of the parent, who loſes 
an only fon. The verſes, which PII Ny made on this oc- 
caſion, were undoubtedly very pathetic; but as time hath 
robbed us of the treaſure, let us turn our vgs TR ſo 
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to have happened during bis father SpURINN A's abſence in 


Germany. Human, nature knows .no greater loſs than the 
death of a valuable child. Among the thunderbolts of hea- 
ven's wrath, this is the moſt to be dreaded, the hardeſt to 
be ſuſtained. A wretch in danger of drowning, whoſe 


im fink 


OY a theme, 


EPISTLE XI. 
Prixv to Joris GenirToR, 


\ U R friend A nden hike ſo much ng: - 
nity of nature, that he always exaggerates the 
favours he receives. It is from that temper you have 
heard him ſpeak of the obligations, which, it is true, 
he lies under to me, in a manner far beyond any 
merit, to which I can pretend. When the philoſo- 
phers were all baniſhed from the city, I went to viſit 
him, at a houſe he had in the ſuburbs; and as I was 
then prætor, ſuch a viſit was more taken notice of, 
and (conſequently more dangerous. He had occaſion | 
for a large ſum of money to pay his debts, all Which 
he had contracted much to his honour: ſome of his 


greateſt and richeſt friends only heſitated, but offer- 


ed him no aſſiſtance. I borrowed the money, and 
made him a preſent of it; and I did this at a time, 
when ſeven of my friends were either put to death, 
or baniſhed. SEN ECIO, Ruscus, an "HeLvinivs, 


211 


were the three who were put to death. Maukicus, 


GRATILLA, ARRIA, and Fax NTA were baniſhed. 
Scorched, in a manner, by ſo many thunderbolts 
burſting around me, 1 might have prognoſticated | 


from ſuch certain omens, that the ſame fate was im- 


| prackng over me : but 1 cannot think, I have there- 5 
e fore 
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fore deſerved that large ſhare of glory, which ART E- 


MIDORUS beſtows upon me: it can only be ſaid, that 
I avoided the reproach of deferting my friend, 1 


loved and admired C. Musox1vs, his father-in-law, 


as much as the difference of our years would permit; 
and my intimate familiarity with ARTEMIDORUS him- 
ſelf began when I was a military tribune in Syria, 


That was the firſt ſpecimen I gave of a right diſpo- 


fition, in taſting and admiring a perſon, who was 
either a wiſe man in reality, or approached the neareſt 


to that character: for of all thoſe, who now call 


_ themſelves philoſophers, you will ſcarce find any one 


of them equal to him in ſincerity and integrity. I 


omit his patience in undergoing the extremities of 
heat and cold; his bearing up againſt all fatigue ; 
his moderation in eating and drinking, without the 
| leaſt indulgence to pleaſure; and the ſtrict bounds, 
within which he confines his appetites and deſires. 
In another man, theſe would appear great virtues ; 
in him they are loſt in greater, For which reaſon, 
 Mvrsox1vs choſe him for a ſon-in-law, preferable to 
all his rivals, of what quality ſoever. When I re- 


flect upon his character, I own it is a pleaſure to 
me that he is ſo laviſh of my praiſe to all his ac- 


quaintance, and eſpecially to you. However, to end 
as I began, I am afraid, that, hurried away by his 
good- nature, he exceeds all bounds in his encomi- 
ums. For in this particular, he, who is otherwiſe a 


man of the moſt conſummate prudence, is ſrequently 


miſtaken, I confeſs it a. glorious error, in enter- 


taining a better opinion of his friends than they de- 
ſerve, Farewell, e 5 9p. eget 
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exNlanation,: 


„ guidem quum efſint phileſophi ab urbe ſummati, ſui apud < 
| T1007 in ſuburbano "i (e When the philoſophers were excluded f b 
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There are ſome paſſages in this epiſtle, which require an E 
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e the city, I went to wait upon him in the ſuburbs.” We 
might imagine from hence, that the philoſophers were only 


baniſhed the limits of the city; and that ARTEMIDORUS 


| had taken a houſe in the ſuburbs, or in ſome place without 


the city walls: but GELLIVs tells us, that they were ba- 


niſhed not only out of Rome, but out of Italy. Phil;ſophi 
etiam, DomiTlano imperante, ſenatus conſulta ejecti, atque 
urbe et Italia interdlicti ſunt. lid tempęſtate EPICTETUS 


quogue phileſaphus, propter id ſenatus conſultum, Nicopolin Ro- 


nd deceſſit * : The philoſophers too, in the reign of Do- _ 
* MITIAN, were expelled by a decree of the ſenate: and 
e their return, either to Rome, or Italy, was prohibited. 
On the occaſion of that decree EPICTETUsS, the philo- 


«© ſopher, left Rome, and ſettled at Nicopolis.” When the 
decree of the ſenate was publiſhed againſt the philoſophers, 


PIN y, though at that time prætor, went openly to viſit 
ARTEMIDORUS, Whoſe houſe was ſituated in the ſuburbs of 
| Rome; a ſituation more agreeable than the city, for the con- 


venience of ſtudy and ſpeculation : and therefore I am apt 


to think, that VIxR GIL, who had the utmoſt abhorrence of 
crouds, and an equal love of retirement, has by repreſenting 
the houſe of Axcnises in Troy, given. us a deſcription | ot | 
his Own houſe in Rose; 


Ferdl parentis_ 
| Axcnrs x FIR] arboribuſqus obtecza receſſt . t 


« My fire Ancurszs houſe ſecluded e 
9 Hid by the friendly m of a wood.” 5 


1 to return to 4 


Pecuniam etiam, gud tunc illi ampliore opus 21 at, ut as ali- 
enum exſolveret, contractum ex pulcherrimis cauſis, muſſantibus 
 magnts gubuſdam et locupletibus amicis, mutuatus ipſe, gratui- 
tam dedi : © ] ſent him the money voluntarily, he wanting 
a more than ordinary ſupply to pay his debts ; all which 
were contracted from the moſt generous. principles; bis 
„ richeſt and greateſt friends offering him no atliſtance on 
_ © the occaſion.“ This was a noble piece of generoſity in 
Pl Ix v, and was following the example of ARTEMEDOR US, . 


borrowing money cx 12 cherrimis cdiſſis. 


9 & . lib. 15. cap. 11. Anci id. li. TY 299. 
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Non ided tamen eximiam gloriam meruiſſe me, ut ill predi- | 
cat, credo; fed tantum effugiſſe flagitium : © ] cannot aſſume, 


„or think I deſerve glory, as he aſſerts, from that circum- 
c ſtance. It would have been a reproach to have aQted | 


< otherwiſe.” Can there be a more manifeſt example of 


humility ? PLiny had done one of the greateſt and moſt 
glorious actions, that human nature is capable of; and yet 
he puts no higher conſtruction upon it, than chat he had 
acted, as any man muſt act, who choſe not to be remark- 
able for having deſerted his friend. I wonder thoſe authors, 
who have endeavoured to prove PLINY a Chriſtian, did not 
collect their proofs from ſentences in his writings, agreeable 


to the precepts of Chriſtianity. This is one; and ſeems in 
| abſolute ſubmiſſion to the commands of our Saviour, where 


he ſays, when ye ſhall have done all thoſe things, which are 


commanded you, ſay, We are unprofitable ſervants: we have 


done that, which it was our duty to do ©. At leaſt, if it does 
not amount to a proof of PLINY's Chriſtianity, it certainly 
proves the excellence of the religion itſelf; ſince a man can- 


not proceed upon maxims of generoſity, humility, or any 


ther virtue, without acting 1 in conſiſtence and obedience to 
the laws of CHRIS T. 


Sunt hac magna, ſed in alio; in hoc verb minima, 2 ceteris 


Dirtutibus comparentur : - "Theſe, in another perſon, Would 


be great merits, but in him, taking and comparing all 


his virtues together, they arc amongtt the leaſt of his per- 
= fections.“ Here is room leſt to believe, that ARTEMIDo- 


RUS had every virtue under heaven : and indeed few authors, 


if any, have equalled PLIx V in repreſenting their friends in 
ſo generous a manner, as not to touch upon thoſe human 
_ weaknefles and failings, which, when mentioned, though 


ever ſo ſlightly, are apt to obſcure the moſt ſhining cha- 
racters, and to ſully the bright ideas we might otherwiſe 


have of the perſons delineated. Irreparable injuries are 
committed by the dreadful monoſyllable, But : that ſingle 


word, placed maliciouſly, pulls down more, in one mo- 
ment, than volumes can ever repair. The characters, tranſ- 
mitted to us by PLIN Y are drawn with judgement, polite- 


neſs, honeſty, and truth. They appear not with all the ſo- 


lemnity of hiſtory, becauſe they are interſperſed in familiar 


letters; but the dignity of the ſubject is not leflened by the 
| title of the work. And let it be 1 to the honour of ; 


© LUKE avii. Y. 10. 


our 
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our author, that, where he is obliged to deſcribe a bad 


man, he gives 0 many and ſuch glaring inſtances of his 
knavery, as prove the perſon delineated, beyond all contra- 


diction, wicked and deteſtable : but where he paints a good 


man, like ARTEMIDORUS, he dwells upon his beauties, 
and takes pleaſure in enumerating his virtues : nor content 


to ſtop there, he frequently looks back into the characters of 
his friends and relations; and where he cannot prove him 


virtuous by parentage and deſcent, he endeavours to prove 

him ſo by alliance. Do that his epiſtles may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed the letters of a noble Roman, who was an honour to his 
friends, and whoſe friends were an 1 honour to the common- 


e 


BPIST-LE ; +1 8 


PLIN * 70 CarTILIus SEVERUS. 


"ES [ will ſup with you, but * upon theſe condi- 


tions: let our ſupper be ſhort and frugal ; let 


our diſcourſe, like the converſation of "Jock ATE. 
| abound with morality ; but even in that let us ſhew 
moderation. You know, that before morning a great 
deal of buſineſs is to be done, which even Caro 
| himſelf could not be excuſed for breaking in upon; 
Caro, whom Cz#sar blames in ſuch a manner, as 


redounds to his praiſe. For he tells us, that the per- 


ſons, who met him drunk, bluſhed at the diſcovery ; 
and from thence you would have thought, ſays 
CæsAR, © that Caro had met them in liquor, not 

' * that they had found him ſo.” Could the character 
of Caro riſe higher, than to render him venerable, 
when thus diſguiſed ? Burt, let our ſupper be as mo- 
gerate in regard to the time of parting, as in the 
preparation and expence: for we are not arrived to ſo 
great a height in character, that our enemies cannot 


cenſure us, without ſaying ſomething, at the lame 
time, in our praiſe. Farewell. 
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There is no farther uſe in ſuch epiſtles as this, than to let 


us into the turn and manner of our author's life. The par- 
ticular letter now before us diſplays an inſtance of his tem- 
perance and morality : for he orders the ſupper to be plain and 


frugal ; and at the ſame time defires, that their diſcourſe may 
turn upon moral ſubjects, ſuch as would become, or enter- 
tain SOCRATES, All moral men are wiſe men: for when 
the rules of decency or order are once infringed, no body 


can tell where the confuſion will end. Immorality and 


rudeneſs may accidentally promote laughter; but it is a 
burſt, which is only heard, and immediately forgotten; like 
mountain rivers, that ſometimes overflow their banks, and 
make a conſiderable noiſe and inundation for a few hours, 

but ſoon retract their triumph, and return to a ſmall trifling 


ftream. On the other hand, regularity and politeneſs ſupply 
a perpetual ſpring of chearfulneſs and good humour, which 
flow on in one even tide, to the great beauty and improve- 
ment of every country, through which they pals. 


Erunt officia antelucana, in qua incidere impunè ne Ca TONI 


Juidem licuit. This ſentence is a little difficult: the meaning 


is this: „Let us part early, that we may riſe early, In 


“winter, our various avocations force us up before day. 
There is a good deal of buſineſs always to be done be- 


< fore ſun-riſe. Therefore, let us not be ſeen returning 
«© home, when our neighbours are going out; not reeling 


“& ſottiſhly to our own-beds, when other people have ſoberly 
“ left theirs. CaTo himſelf could not be juſtified in ſuch 
_ * a debauch: and we are not arrived to the character of 
© thoſe men, whom their enemies cannot _ condemn, without 


*SeCr ARENDON's Hiſtory; the character of OL IVER 


_CromwBLL, 


2 5 
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E PS LR An 
2 3 ROMAN Us. 


CCORDING to your commands 1 ve” 


ſent the book *, in which I expreſſed, when 


lately conſul, the gratitude of the public to the beſt 
of princes. I ſhould have ſent it, though you had 

not commanded me. I intreat you to conſider at 
once the beauty and the difficulty of the theme. In 
other works, the novelty attracts the attention of the 


reader; but in this, where every thing, that can be 


ſaid, has been often ſaid before, the path 18 beaten, 8 
and the road is common; and for that reaſon, a 
reader, being quite at leiſure, and perfectly regardleſs 
of the ſubject matter, turns all his obſervations upon 

the ſtyle alone; which, when conſidered ſingly, is 

extremely difficult to be wrought up in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give entire fatisfaction. 1 could wiſh in- 
deed, that the methodical diſpoſition, the tranſitions, | 
and the figures, might be criticiſed together: for in 
men of little learning, we ſometimes diſcover both 
invention and eloquence but none, except the learn- 
ed, can diſtribute their materials properly, or place 
figures juſtly, in their various attitudes. Nor is the 
| lofty and ſublime to be perpetually affected on theſe 
occaſions; for as nothing ſets off the light of a pic- 
ture better than ſhade; ſo in an oration, it ſometimes 
is as neceſſary to bring it down to the common level, 
as to raiſe it above that level. But why all this to a 


man of letters? I ſhould rather deſire to know, what 


parts you think ought to be corrected; for if I find 


you fo frank, as to make objections to particular paſ- 


fages, I ſhall take ir Fare granted, that you are Pleaſed 
with all the reſt. Farewell. 


2 « Puiny's panegyric « on TzaJax, 


73 pon | OBSER- | 
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p LIN Vs EPIST LES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


PIIxx's panegyric upon TRA JAN, which he ſends with 
this epiſtle to his friend Voconius RoMANUsS, has been 
the, ſtore-houſe, from whence courtly authors have uſually 


drawn the incenſe of their devotion. Whether the emperor 


TRAJAN deſerved thoſe high encomiums, which our author, 
in the abundant flow and ſtrength of eloquence, has be- 
ſtowed upon him, will admit perhaps of ſome doubt and 


ſuſpicion : but the panegyric is in itſelf as high finiſhed a a 


picture of an amiable, generous, and brave prince, as has been 
ever expoſed to view: and happy are the people, whoſe 


ſovereign comes neareſt in reſemblance to fo beautiful a 
portraut. | 


E P1ST LE: XIV. 


\PLINY.- #0 'ACLLIUS:; 


H E barbarous manner, in which LaROIUS 
Maczpo, a man of prætorian order, has been 


tende by his ſervants, deſerves a place rather in 


public hiſtory, than in a private letter. He was, in- 
decd, a proud and ſavage maſter z and he little re- 


membered, or rather utrerly bott that his father 


had been a ſervant. 5 
He was bathing at his baue near Formiæ : on a 


| ſudden his ſlaves ſurround him; one ſeizes his 
throat, another ſtrikes him in the mouth, another 


beats him on the breaſt and belly, others bruiſe 


him ia thoſe parts, which modeſty forbids to 


mention. When they thought he was expired, 
they threw him upon a hot pavement, to try if 


he had any ſigns of life. He, whether really with- 
_ out any ſenſe of feeling, or whether he only 
tended not to have any; remained ſtretched out £4 


full length, and motionleſs : and by theſe means he 


Was looked upon to be abſolutely dead, At laſt they 


carried 


C | 
carried him out, as if ſuffocated by the heat of the | 
bath: then his more faithful ſervants received him, : 
and his miſtreſſes came ſhricking and crying about 

him. Rouſed, in this — by their voices, and 
refreſhed by the coolneſs of the place, he opens his 
eyes, and moves his body, and confeſſes, for it was 
now ſafe to own, that he Was alive. His ſlaves im- 
mediately run away: many of them are already 
taken; there is a ſtrict ſearch after the reſt. But 
Macepo, after being kept alive by art ſome days, is 
{ſince dead, not without the comfort of finding him- 
ſelf as amply revenged in his life- time, as he would 
have been after his death. = 
Fou ſee, to what dangers, to what affronts, to 
what inſults we are expoſed: nor will humanity or 
mildneſs be the leaſt protection to us; for it is vil- 
lainy, not judgement, that guides the murderers. 
But enough of theſe comments. What other news _ 1 
is ſtirring? What ? none; or 1 ſhould certainly ſub- +... 
join it: there 15 paper enough left; and as this is a : ' 
teſtival, I have leiſure to inſert as much more as 1 1 
pleaſe. Let me add however, what juſt now occurs - 
to me, of the ſame Maczpo, when he was in the 
public baths of Rome. The thing was Notorious, 
and by the event proved ominous. _ 

A Roman knight was gently rapped. upon the 
ſhoulder by one of Maczvo's ſervants, that he 1 
might make way for his maiter : the knight turned © 
| himſelf about, and without ſtriking the ſervant, who -— 
had touched him, hit Maczpo ſuch a violent blow _ — 
with his hand, that he almoſt knocked him doẽwn. 4 
Thus, the bath has been gradually fatal to him; firſt, 7 
it was the ſcene of his diſgrace, and afterwards of 8 | 

his death. F uewell. 8 


6 


tion. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Many nnen in this epiſtle ſeem to require an explana- 


Rem atrocem nec tantim epiftold dignam : « think, ſays 
PLINY, © fo black a piece of villainy is of too great conſe- 
& que nce, not to be publickly known. It ought not to be 
„ conhned to the narrow limits of a private letter; the 
« whole world ſhould be apprized of it.” 

LaARG1us Mackpo, ſuperbus dominus et ſavus, qui for 
viſſe patrem ſuum parium, immo minimum meminiſſet : ** LAR- 
« Gius MacteDo was a proud and cruel maſter, who but 
ce little recollected, or cared to remind himſelf, that his 
& father had been a ſervant.” If the father of MAcEDO 
had been a ſervant, it is no wonder Mack po was a cruel 


maſter. Whenever a man riſes too ſuddenly, from ſervitude 
and dependance, into a ſtation of dignity and power, nei- 


ther he, nor his neareſt ſucceſſors, can immediately quit 
that baſeneſs of mind, which accompanies a low birth and 
education. The filth ſtill remains, and clogs every action 
of their lives. They may be profuſe, but they cannot be 
generous: they may be rich, but they cannot be great. Ori- 


ginal nature will break through all bounds, and will diſcover _ 
itſelf, in ſpite of all conſtraints. A cat, ſays the fable, was 


once changed into a woman; but as foon as a mouſe ap- 
peared, ſhe forgot her metamorphoſis, and ſhewed herſelf an 


arrant cat. What is baſer, what more inhuman, than to 


oppreſs ſervants and flaves, miſerable by their ſituation, and 
only to be made leſs fo, by that proper indulgence, which 
is due to the meaneſt of our fellow-crcatures, and which 

will be always allowed them by thoſe, who ſpring from the 


ſeeds of virtue, and who ſcorn to wear honours they have 


not deſerved ? When we bchold a barbarous maſter, and 


an il}-natured lord, it is no unjuſt preſumption, notwith- 
ſtanding his load of titles, to conclude, that by ſome accident 


9 another he certainly ſprouts from the refuſe of the people, 
and the dregs of mankind. 


Abjiciant' in fervens pavimen! um 6 They HSE bim 


„ dowu upon the floor of the cala im ln was heat- 


| ed from below by the hypocar/tum, and was anſwcrable to 
the {WCAating-room in Our bagnios. This particular cham- 


ber 


BOOK III. 
her is taken notice of, among the other apartments of the 
balnea, in the eſſay on PLINY's life. FR 

Ipſe paucis diebus ægrè focillatus, non fine ultionis ſolatio, 


deceſſit 3 ita vivus vindicatus, ut occiſi ſolent: He, having 


| < been kept alive for ſome few days, died at laſt with the 
„ ſatisfactory proſpect of being revenged; and lived lon 
| «© enough to ſee the ſame methods of juſtice purſued, which 


are executed upon murderers.” Although PLiny does 


not explain himſelf in this place, by telling us, in what 


manner the cruelties exerciſed upon Mack Do were reveng- 
ed; yet it is eaſily to be deduced, notwithſtanding ſome ob- 


ſcurity in the ſentence, that, during the ſmall ſpace of time 
he ſurvived, thoſe flaves, who were taken, were puniſhed 


as they deſerved, and in the ſame manner, as if he had 


been actually dead. Perhaps the whole family of ſlaves 


were executed on this occaſion ; for Tacitus f tells us, 
that by the old Roman laws, when a flave had killed his 
maſter, the 1ntire tribe of domeſtic ſlaves were to ſuffer for 
the murder, as amply as if every individual had been guilty 


of it. The ſame hiſtorian 8, in a preceding book, ſays, 


Fattum et ſenatus conſultum ultioni juxta et ſecuritati, ut ſi quis 


a ſus ſervis interfectus efſet, ii quoque, qui teſtamento manu- 


mie ſub codem tecto manſiſſent, inter ſervos ſupplicia penderent : 


„That by decree of the ſenate, when a maſter was killed 


by his ſlaves, the freedmen, who were made free by his 
« laſt will, if they were in the ſame houſe, ſhould ſuffer 
„ equally with the ſlaves.” But this law was thought too 


rigorous to be put in execution. 


J 8 * i 


| mitts; © Nor will gentleneſs and indulgence ſecure our 
| © lives.” If this reflexion is true, as I am afraid it is, 
how corrupted and debaſed are our inclinations | and how 
low and deſpicable is human nature ] not to be won by 


Nec eft, quod quiſquam poſſit eſſe ſecurus, quia fit remiſſus et 


| kindneſtes, not to be civilized by obligations! Brutes are 


tame and gentle to their feeders, faithful and ſubmiſſive to 


their maſters. Treachery to friends, and rebellion to bene- 


factors, are to be found only among mankind. 


Tacir. Annal. lib. 14. cap. 42. The paſſage is extremely 


remarkable, and contains a particular account, too long to be in- 


ſcrred here, of a popular injurreCtion, which aroſe from putting 


the laws in execution, azuo urbis 8 14. 
Annal. lib. 13. cap. 32. anno urbis 8 10. 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 


Non enim judicis domini, ſed ſcelere, perimuntur. This 


ſentence is a little obſcure.Maſters are not murdered 
from judgement, but from wickedneſs.” All murders are 


committed from wickedneſs : what then is a murder from 


judgement ? The meaning muſt be; flaves make no diſtinc- 
tion between the beſt and the worſt maſters : the murders 


they are guilty of proceed more from the. thirſt of blood, 
and the ſavageneſs of their tempers, than from a proper ſpirit 
of indignation, or the foundation of A Jan revenge. 


EPISTLE XV. 


inn to S1 rus PROCULUS, 


s U defire me, at my leiſure, to read over your 
poems, and to examine, whether they are wor- 


Fe of being publiſhed. You earneſtly beg this of 
me; you quote authorities for it; and you aſk me to 
ſubtract ſome ſpare time from my own ſtudies, to be- 
ſtow it upon yours. You farther add, that TurLLy 


himſelf, from a moſt admirable ſweetneſs of nature, 


- cheriſhed the riſing geniuſes in poetry. But as to me, 
I need neither to be aſked, nor to be entreated; becauſe 
I have a moſt devout veneration for poetry, and the I 
higheſt regard for you. I will obey your requeſt, there- |} 


fore, with as much aſſiduity as pleaſure, Bur I think, 
I may even now venture to write you word, that 


your work is excellent, and ought by no means to 


e ſuppreſſed ; as far as I am Able to judge from 
thoſe pieces, which you have rehearſed in my pre- 
lence, unleſs your manner of repeating them impo- 
{cd upon me; for, indeed, your manner is ſweet and 
maſterly. But, I truft, I am not fo led away by the 
ſenſe of hearing, that my judgement is weakened by 
the harmony that affects my ears. The edge of it 


may Perhaps be a little turned and blunted by that 
means; but cannot be abſolutely ſubverted or aboliſh-_ 


ed. When 1 praiſe the poem in general, therefore, 


Ido not ſpeak. raſhly; but to judge of the ſeveral 


g parts, 


B O OK III. 


parts, I muſt read them all carefully over. Fare- 


well. 
9 SERVAT'TI ONS. 


TuLLy's attempts in Fee are e for « ever recorded by that 
memorable verſe, 


O fortunatum, natam me conſule, Romam b 
which Mr. DRYDEN has humoroully tranſlated, 


6 Fortune Fetus the dying notes of ef 
. Lill 3 thy conſul ſole, cones d wed doom. "of 


But ck that great orator was no poet himſelf, he che- 
riſhed and admired the profeſſors of that art. Mird beni- 
gnitate poetarum ingenia fovebat : a part of his character by 
no means the leaſt worthy of praiſe. PLIN V ſeems deſirous 


| to imitate TuLLy by a moſt generous encouragement of 
 PROCULUs whoſe poems, I believe, are no where known - 


or ſpoken of, —_— in this epille. 
: b e Sat. 10. J. 122. 


{71 * DRYDEN, Sat. 10. J. 190. 


5 EPIS TIL E XVI. 
| Priur zo Nyros. 


"Have conſtantly ee that among the ac- 
tions and ſayings of illuſtrious perſons of both 


"Bw ſome particulars have made more noiſe, when 

others have been really greater, although leſs known. 
This my opinion was confirmed to me by what Faxn= = 
via related yeſterday. She is grandaughter to that 

 Arxria, who was at once the comfort and example 

to her huſband in his death. She told me many anec- 
dotes of her grandmother, leſs public, but not leſs 
noble, than the circumſtance of her death. I believe, 5 
1 
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PLINYs EFPIST LESS. 
you will be as much amazed to read, as I was to hear 
the accounts. . 
Her huſband, Cacinna Pærus, was ſick; her 
ſon was ſick at the ſame time; and both, as was 
then thought, paſt all hopes of recovery. Her ſon 
died. He was a youth endued with the various beau- 
ties of mind and body; and with a modeſty equal to 
them all. He was dear to his parents, not only as 

their ſon, but alſo for his excellent qualities. She 
prepared, and conducted his funeral in ſuch a man- 
ner, that her huſband remained entirely ignorant of 
what had happened: for whenever ſhe entered his 
bed - chamber, ſhe pretended her ſon was alive and 
better; and when he often enquired, how the boy 
did? ſhe anſwered he had ſlept well, and had eaten 
his food with a good appetite. But as ſoon as her 
tears, too long pent in, had abſolutely conquered 
her, and were burſting forth, ſhe retired, and then 
gave herſelf up to grief. Again, when ſhe had com- 
poſed herſelf, the returned with dry eyes, and a chear- 
ful countenance, as if ſhe had quitted all her grief 
for the loſs of her fon, at the door of her huſband's 
ator ont — a on 
TI muſt confeſs, it was a brave action in her to 
draw the ſteel, to plunge it into her boſom, to pull 
the dagger out again, to preſent it to her huſband, 
and then to uſe that immortal, and almoſt divine ex- 
preſſion, Pærus, it gives no pain. But when ſhe 
did, and when ſhe ſaid this, ſhe had fame and im- 
mortality before her eyes. It ſeems, therefore, a great- 


er action in her, without the reward of eternal ap- 1 


plauſe, or the Fe of glory, to hide her tears, 
to conceal her ſorrow, and to act the mother when 
/ . ang oro 


* 


 ScRIBONIANUS had taken up arms againſt Cr Au- 

plus in Ihricum: Pærus had engaged himſelf on 

te ſame fide, and ScxisowIAxus being killed, P- 
Tus was brought priſoner to Rome. He was going 
£ f into 
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into the ſhip, when AkRIA earneſtly entreated the 
ſoldiers, that ſhe might be put on board with him. 


„ You will allow, ſays ſhe, a man, who has been 


« conſul, to have ſome ſervants 10 dreſs him, to at- 


tend at his meals, to put on his ſhoes. Let me 
« oo, and I alone will perform all thoſe offices.“ 
Her requeſt was denied : but ſhe hired a fiſhing-boar, 


and in that ſmall veſſel followed the ſhip. 
The ſame AR RIA, meeting the wife of Sekinoxi- 


ANUS in the palace of CLAupfus, at the time ſhe vo- 


luntarily diſcloſed all ſhe knew of the conſpirators, 


ſaid to her, Offer not to ſpeak a word to me: I 
„ ſhall not hear you. Your huſband Scrx1rontanus 
« was killed in your boſom, and yet you live.“ 


From whence it plainly appears, that the heroical 


manner, in which ſhe choſe to on he did not Proceed 5 


from a ſudden thought. 


When her ſon-in-law Tü n was "Mey FERRIS 
ing by his prayers to divert her from the deſign ſhe 


had formed to put herſelf to death; and, among 
other arguments, ſaid, If I were condemned to 


die, would you therefore have your daughter die 


« with me? ihe made anſwer, *< Certainly, if ſhe 
„had lived as long, and as happily | with you, as 1 
« have lived with Pius 


By this anſwer, ſhe al armed her friends, and was 


mags ok, watched. She perceived it, and ſaid, 
_ « Your endeavours are vain : you may force me to 


die with anguiſh, but you cannot hinder me from 


« death itſelf. While ſhe uttered theſe words, ſhe 


leapt out of her chair, and daſhed her head with 


ſuch prodigious violence againſt the oppoſite wall, 


that ſhe fell down in a manner dead. When ſhe was 
brought to herſelf again, ſhe ſaid, © I told you, by 
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 « denying me the liberty of an caſy death, you : 


- would only compel me to o find out one more pain- 


25 * Tuna parvus. ee c Parvs, 2 15 
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ce ſul.” Are not theſe greater ſayings even than, 
Parvs, it gives no pain? Yet theſe, which were pre- 
paratory to the other, ſo much celebrated in the 
world, are entirely unknown. All this confirms the 
obſervation, with which I firſt ſet out, that ſome 
particular actions and ſayings are more renowned, 


- whilſt others are more noble. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The cataſtrophe of ArRIa and PzTUS is related in ne 
of the Tatlers n, of which papers Sir RICHARD STEEL was, 


in general, the reputed author: but he is miſtaken in the 


ſtory. Cazcinna P Tus was put to death by the emperor 
_ CLaupivs; whereas the author of that paper cites a letter 
for his execution from the emperor NERO, who was much 

leſs guilty of his murder than Sir RICHARD STEEL. | 


Furivs CAMILLUs SCRIBONIANUS, governor of Dal- 


matia n, joined with Czcinna Pærus in raiſing a rebel- 
lion againſt CLavpivs ; but they had ſcarce appeared in 


arms, when their ſoldiers, terrified by evil omens, or more 
probably afraid of the emperor's power, not only deſerted, 


but betrayed their commanders. SCRIBONIANUS was ob- 
| liged to take refuge in the iſland of Jae; where he was 
ſeized and put to death, zn gremo ſue uxoris Pe © in the 


© boſom of his wife,” as appears by this epiſtle, whilſt Pæ- 


Tus was carried priſoner to Rome. He there received his 


condemnation, and with it the permiſſion of chuſing what 


ſort of death he thought moſt eligible. But Czcinna, 
however bold in the held, and at the head of thouſands, 
could not look at the more calm approaches of death with 
the reſolution of a Roman: his conſtancy forfook him, and 
he ſhewed great reluctance to leave the world. ARRIA, 
ſorry and athamed to ſee him betray a weakneſs, to which 


her ſoul was a ſtranger ; and perhaps, ſecretly conſcious, 
that ſhe was the cauſe why he wiſhed to live, ſnatched a 


CFT 77 ³˙¹.ꝛ Defars: tn0207E03 


n Ne 72. Saturday, September 24, 170 ů909999m:9r.Q.. 
uA province in Ihricum, bordering upon the 8 
2 An ifland in the Aariatic, over-againit Dalmatia. 
1 With 
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with an intrepid heroiſm, that at once demonſtrated her 
courage and her love. Thus fell ARRI A A, the firſt of that 
name, whom hiſtory takes notice of; and ſhe no ſooncr ex- 
pired, than Pi us, fired by her example, and encouraged b 
her laſt words, haſtened to put an end to his life in the ſame 
manner, and by the fame weapon. 
Cacinna Pærus and ARRIA left behind them a 


daughter, who bore her mother's name, and was married to 


THRASEA PzTUs. From this identity of names have 


ariſen the various chronological miſtakes, into which not 


only the Tatler, but other writers have fallen. 
THRASEA PzTus made a conſiderable figure in the reign 
of NERO. He was a man of {ſtrict morals. and unſhaken 


reſolution; beloved by the people, and of great weight in 
the ſenate ; an able and an unbiafled patriot, and ſo power= _ 


ful in eloquence, that he often ſtopped the current of ini- 


quity, which would otherwiſe have overturned and deſtroyed 55 
the ſtate. Such a man was particularly odious to the empe- 


ror and the court minions: every action of his life was not 
only a reproach to their vices, but, what was of more con- 
| ſequence, a bar to their tyranny. It had been impolitic 


not to ſtop the progreſs of ſuch conſpicuous merit, and 
ſuch ſpreading virtue. THRASEA, therefore, was accuſed 
before the ſenate of various crimes, amounting to high trea- 
ſon; and, together with SoRAxNus, and his daughter SER- 
VILIA, Won ſtory is extremely melancholy and affecting, 


was condemned to die; the manner of their death bein 
left to their own election. THRASEA was in his garden, 


accompanied by many friends of conſiderable rank and cha- 
racter, particularly DEMETRIUS the philoſopher, when the 
__queſtor DomiTius C#ciLianvs came to him from the 
ſenate, with the order of his condemnation. The whole 
company, except himſelf, burſt into tears; and his wife An- 
RIA immediately reſolved to follow her mother's example, 


and die with her huſband : but THRASEA interpoſed, and 
inſiſted ſhe ſhould: live for the ſake of their daughter FAN- 


NlA, at that time married to HELVIDIUS Parscvs, a 
noble Romany: equally hating, and hated by NERO. The 
| fixteenth annal of Tacrrus, from whence theſe memoirs 


q She'1 was nearly related to the empreſs MeSSALISA. » Vid. 


Drox. Cassivs,. Lib. 60. 


The character of Tasia is given by Prix in the ve Book, 
Epiſt. © 
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PLINYs EPxÞTLES. | 
of THRAsEA Pærus are derived, is imperfect ; but the 
laſt chapter is too remarkable, not to be inſerted, eſpecially, 
as it gives ſome account of the manner in which PzaTys 
choſe to die. The words of the hiſtorian are theſe: _ 

Tum progreſſus [TmRAsEA PTS] in porticum, illic a 


queſtore reperitur, lætitiæ propior, quia HELVIDIUM gene- 


rum ſuum Italid tantum arceri cognoverat. Accepis dehinc ſe- 
natus conſulto, HELVIDIUM et DEMETRIUM i cubiculum 
inducit; porrectiſque utriuſque brachii vents, pęſiquam cruorem 
effudit, humum ſuper ſpargens, propiùs vocato queſtore, Libe- 
mus, inguit, Jovi LIBERATORI. Specſa juvenis, et omen 


 quidem dit prohibeant + ceterum in ea tempora natus es, quibus 
firmare animum expediat conſtantibus exemplis. Poſt lentitu- 


dine exitus graves cruciatus afferente, obverſis in DEMETRI- 
UM d X * * X +, „ | | | 55 


« Then [THRASEAPRrus!] going into his gallery, was 


ce met there by the queſtor, whom he received rather with {| 


« joy, than dejection, becauſe he had been informed, that 


his ſon-in-law HELvipius was only doomed to baniſh- 
ment out of /taly: and now ſubmitting to his ſentence, 


« he took HELy1Dpivus and DEMETRIUS into his bed-cham- 
„ ber, and ftretching out both his arms, after the veins in 
each had been cut, he ſprinkled ſome of his blood upon 


the ground; and calling the queſtor to come nearer, {| 
„ he ſaid, This is my libation to JUPITER the deliverer, 

„ Young man, behold this! and may the Gods avert the 
« omen from you! But you are born in times, that render 


cc it neceflary to fortify the mind by examples of reſolu- 
« tion. After this, the flow manner of his death bringing 
« on grievous tortures, he turned [his eyes] towards DE- 
« METRIUS * * * * * *,” Here the annal breaks off, 


and leaves us to hope, that Pær us was ſoon relieved ; and 


that ſo noble a ſoul remained not long in pain. . 
As theſe ſtories of the two ARRI AS, and their huſbands, 


have been ſpun out into a great length, the only farther 
remark to be made upon this epiſtle is, that ſcarce any of 
all the heroic actions of the firſt ARRIA inſpire us with a 
more exalted idea of her, than when ſhe chuſes to expoſe 
| Herſelf to the wind and waves in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, | 
even from Dalmatia to Rome, rather than to ſtay in ſafety, | 
| When her lord was in danger: an example of female courage, | 
_ reſolution, and affection, rarely, if ever, to be equalled. 


\ 


BOOK III. 


EPIS TL E XVII. 

PLINY 7 SERVIAN us. 

1 T is fo long ſince I heard from you, that I muſt 
aſk, if all things are right? If they are, is buſi- 


| neſs your obſtruction ? Or, if you are not employed, 
are the opportunities of writing few or none? Deli- 


ver me from this ſtate of doubt: it is a fituation I 


cannot bear. Relieve me, though you ſend your 
letters by a particular meſſenger. I will pay his tra- 
velling expences: nay, I will give him more; let 
him but tell me what I wiſh to hear. I am well, if a 
man can be ſaid to be well, who lives in perpetual 
ſuſpenſe and anxiety, expecting and fearing, every 
hour, all that can poſſibly happen to his deareſt friend 
oO en Rewer 8 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Theſe ſhort letters, which contain only compliments and 
civilities, that paſſed between particular friends, many hun- 
dred years ago, muſt appear trifling and unengaging, when 

| they ſucceed ſuch a letter as the ſixteenth. And indeed, 
when we look into theſe Kind of epiſtles ſeparately, there 
zs nothing in their ſtyle and ſubject very remarkable, or ex- 
traordinary: but, when we conſider them all together, they 
tend to fterigthin and eſtabliſh the character of politeneſs, 
which our author ſo juſtly deſerves. They are thrown in 
by the editors, without any regard to the letters, immedi- 
ately preceding, or immediately following; and, like ſmall 
diamonds ill ſet, they not only Joſe their own little ſhare 
of hiftre, but ſhew the aukwardneſs of thoſe jewellers, into 
whoſe hands they have fallen. 
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EPISTLE XVII 
PIN to CATILIUS 8 EVERUS, 


＋ was jacunbent upon me, wha conſul, to re- 
turn the thanks, and to make the compliments of 


the republic to our emperor. After I had done this, 


with a due regard to the time and manner of ſpeak- 


ing in the ſenate, I imagined it agreeable to the duty 


of a good citizen, to expatiate more copiouſly on 


every head, and to ſend the whole abroad, in a vo- 
lume: firſt, that the emperor, by this tribute of ap- 
plauſe, might be better pleaſed with the juſt picture 
of his great virtues: next, that ſucceeding princes 
may be animated by his example, rather than by 
any precepts of mine, to purſue the only road to the 


lame true glory. For, certainly, to inſtruct a prince, 


| what he ought to be, is a very noble, but a very 
arduous taſk, and carries with it an air of vanity : | 
but to praiſe the beſt of princes, and, by that me- 
thod, to hold out a light, as from a watch-tower, by 


which his ſucceſſors may ſteer their courſe, is not a 
work of arrogance, but of infinite uſe. It is no 


ſmall pleaſure to me, that when I had a mind to re. 
cite this entire performance to my friends, and did 
not ſend them any written or particular invitations, 
but only a general notice to come to me, when it 
was convenient for them, and they were moſt at lei- 


ſure. As ſoon as they were advertiſed of my inclina- 


tions, and I muſt obſerve, that at Rome there is never, 


or, at leaſt, very ſeldom, leiſure, or convenient time 
to hear rehearſals, they aſſembled two days together, 
ior that purpoſe, in extreme bad weather: and, when . 
my own modeſty would have put a ſtop to the re- 


hearſal, they alan required me to continue it a. 


third Y 


third day. Am ] to attribute this honour to myſelf, 
or to their regard for learning? I rather think to the 
latter; which, after it has bcen almoſt deſtroyed, is 


now reviving. But what was the ſubject, which oc- 


caſioned this earneſt attention of my audience ? for, 
in the ſenate, where it was abſolutely neceſſary to un- 


dergo the fatigue of hearing ſuch encomiums, we uſed 
to grow tired in a moment's time; and yet now, three 


days were not found too long to rehearſe and hear a 
panegyric of the ſame kind. It is not, that there is 
more eloquence in this work, but that it is written 
with a willing heart, and conſequently, with a greater 


| ſpirit of freedom. It will be a treſh accumulation of 
- praiſe, therefore, to our emperor, that thoſe ſpecches, 
which were heretofore as odious, as they were falſe, 


are now become as amiable, as they are true. But I 
confeſs, I was not more delighted with the attention, 


than the judgement of my audience; for I could 
obſerve, that my molt ſevere remarks gave them the 
greateſt ſatisfaction. I am conſcious indeed, that I 
have rehearſed to a few, what I have written for all: 
nevertheleſs, as if future readers would concur in 
their judgement and taſte, I cannot but own I re- 
Joice greatly, that their ears can bear ſuch open and 


ſpirited writing. And, as in former times, the the- 


atres were taught a falſe taſte in muſic; ſo now I | 
hope to ſee, that the ſame places will be taught to 


reliſh nothing but true harmony. Thoſe, indeed, 


who write with no other view than to pleaſe, will 
write in ſuch a manner, as they imagine may pleaſe : 
but with reſpect to my particular performance, I am 
confident, the true reaſons of my taking greater free- 
dom and latitude will be plainly diſcovered; ſince 


thoſe parts of my diſcourſe, which bear cloſe and 


hard, muſt appear more foreign and forced, than 
thoſe, which are penned in the gaiety and exultation 
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of heart. And yet it is my ardent prayer, that the 
time may come, I wiſh it were arrived, when all 
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 foothing panegyric, however now juſt and proper, 


ſhall give place to honeſt and ſevere truths. 
Here you have a full account of my three days 


: work. I wiſh, in your abſence, you may fee] the 
ſame pleaſure, from the encouragement given to 


ſtudy and learning in general, and the compliments 
paid me, on this particular occaſion, which you 
would certainly have felt, had you been upon the 


5 pot. Adieu. 


| OBSERVATIONS. 


This pine 3 to have been immediately fubſequent to 


the thirteenth, as they both relate to the ſame ſubject, the 


panegyric upon TRAJan. In the thirteenth epiſtle, ad- 


dreſſed to RomaNnus, our author diſcovers great fears and 


anxiety for his favourite work: he dwells upon the difficult 


of the theme, and courts the approbation of his readers. 
But the ſtyle of this epiſtle to SEVERUs is more Jaboured 
and diffuſed ; and the author here ſpeaks of his panegyric 


with a confidence and ſatisfaction, ariſing from the applauſe 
: which he had already received. 


As ſome paſlages in this epiſtle are a little obſcure, the N 
following obſervations may not be deemed unneceſſary. 


Deinde, ut futuri principes, non quaſi a a mag! ro, fed tanien 


ſub exemplo præmonerentur, qua potiſſimum did poſſent ad ean- 
dem gloriam niti “ J had a mind to point out to future 
c princes, rather by his example, than by any precept, the Y 

* paths of true glory.“ PLINY imagines, vanity might N 
binder future princes from learning the maxims of govern- 


ment, but ambition might, probably, lead them to imitate 


TRA JAN : they woul abhor a prevepioty | but dry would 
accept of a guide. 


Animadverti enim ſeveriſſima quægue vel maxim? > ſatisfacere: 


„ ] obſerved a general fatisfaction, even in thoſe places | 


«© where I was moſt ſevere.” The ſeverity, which PLixY 


hints at in this ſentence, is that part of the. panegyric, 
Which aims at the cruelties and impoſitions of preceding 
Cæſars. But the arrows, which were directed at the Roman 
Emperors, muſt, at the ſame time, hit the Roman people: 


the 


„ I Gs . 
the former could not have been abſolute tyrants, unleſs the 
latter had ſubmitted themſelves to be abſolute ſlaves. 

Ac ſicut olim theatra male muſicos canere docuerunt, ita nunc 
in ſpem adducor, poſſe fiert, ut eadem theatra bens canere muſicos 
doceant: e And as the theatre formerly taught the fingers a 
bad manner in ſinging, ſo now I am led to hope, that 


the ſame theatres may teach them a better grace and man- 
& ner.” This is a fine ſatirical alluſion to NERO, who had 


not only corrupted the morals, but the ears of the Romans. 
He had ſubſtituted diſcord in the room of harmony. He 
had baniſhed the graces, and introduced the furies. Arts 
and ſciences were depreſſed and overthrown : nor did learn- 


ing, or virtue, recover the blows they had received, till the 


£ beginning of TRAJaN's government; It is not to be de- 


nied, that PLINY has introduced this ſentence abruptly, and 
without connexion : but it may be conſidered, that as the 


epiſtle was written to a friend, who well knew the mean- 


ing of the compariſon, there was not that occaſion for con- 


texture and exactneſs, as in a more elaborate kind of writ- 


ing. In familiar letters, half ſentences and hints are ſuffi- 
cient ; but in hiſtory, or any work of gravity and import- 
ance, ſuch a ſtyle would not only be 1mproper, but totally _ 


nexculable, 


E PIS TIL E XIX. 


Pi rxyv Arnis 


AS! have been accuſtomed, ſo I ſhall ſtill con- 
1 tinue to beg your advice with regard to my 
eſtate. Some lands, adjoining to mine, and, indeed, 
intermixed with them, are to be fold. They are at- 
tended with many circumſtances, which tempt me, 


and many, which deter me from the purchaſe. _ 


I am chiefly induced by the beauty, that will reſult 
from their being laid out together; and then again, 

the convenience will be no leſs than the pleaſure: the 

ſame works may be carried on at both places, for 
both may be viſited with the fame trouble, and the 
fame expence : the ſame overſeer may take care 6 


both, and the undermanagers of each may almoſt be 
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the ſame perſons. We need only fit up one houſe for 


an habitation, and barely keep the other from falling 


to ruin. The expence, ſaved in furniture, in head- 
ſervants, in gardeners, workmen, ſuch as ſmiths, far- 


riers, and even in the hunting equipage, mult be en- 


tered into the computation; for it is of great conſe- 
quence in ceconomy, whether you have theſe collected 


together in one place, or diſperſed in ſeveral. 


On the other hand, I am afraid it will be 1mpru- 
dent to truſt ſo large an eſtate, lying all together, to 
the ſame climate, and to the ſame accidents. It ſeems 
more adviſeable to provide againſt caſualties, and all 
ſudden alterations of the weather, by having our lands 


parcelled out in different ſituations. The change too 
of air and place, and the variety in rambling about, 
has ſomething in it very agreeable. | 1 


Now the principal point of my deliberation is this; 


the ſoil is fertile, rich and well-watered : it conſiſts of 
fields, vineyards, and woods, yielding a produce, 
Which, though it will amount to a very moderate, yet 
will be a very certain income. But then the foil, as 
fertile as it is, has been much impoveriſhed by the in- 
digence of the huſbandmen. The laſt poſſeſſor very 
often ſold the whole ſtock; and though by that me- 


thod he furniſhed himſelf with a ſum of money for 


the preſent, yet he hurt the eſtate, by depriving his 
huſbandmen of proper means to cultivate the lands, 
which are now over-run with brambles and briars. We 
muſt therefore provide a ſet of honeſt labourers ; for 1 
have none among my ſlaves, who are fit for this pur- 
Poſe, nor are there any left upon the land. It remains, 
that you ſhould know at what rate there ſeems a poſ- 
ſibility of making the purchaſe. Three millions of 
ſeſterces are the price: not but it was formerly ſet 
up at five millions, but by the extreme poverty of 


* Three millions of ſeſterces amount, in Engliſh money, to 


e 


Time millions of ſeſterces amount to 403647. Its. 8% , 
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the huſbandmen, and the general calamity of the 


times, as the income, ſo the purchaſe & the land, is 
diminiſhed. | 


You will aſk, if I can eaſily get together three mil- 
lions of ſeſterces? My ſubſtance, indeed, is almoſt 


all in land: however, I have ſome money out at inte- 
reſt, nor ſhall I find it difficult to borrow. I can take 


it up from my mother-in-law, whoſe coffers I may 
ule as freely as my own. Therefore, let not this em- 

barraſs you, if there are no other objections in the 

way; which, I mult beg, you will well conſider ; for, 


as in all other affairs, ſo eſpecially in the diſpoſal of 


money, your experience and your judgement are un- 


exceptionable. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


At the ſame time that the computation of unavoidable ex- 


pences, in PLINY's intended purchaſe, may demonſtrate the 
juftice and wiſdom of his ceconomy, we have the advantage 


of finding, by this epiſtle, ſuch furniture, and ſervants, as the 

| Romans thought abſolutely neceſſary in their country-houſes, _ 
Ihe Procurator [or Overſeer] had the ſame kind of office 
as our land-ſteward ; the perſon, who had the inſpection of 
the other ſervants, belonging to the huſbandry, and, who 


was to manage, and account for, the produce of the eſtate. 
The Acores [Under-Managers] although generally tran- 


ſlated Bailiffs, ſeem to have been inferior to the perſons, 
who, with us, go under that denomination. They were 


ſlaves, employed in all the ſervile offices belonging to the 


eſtate. They were under the command of the procurator; 
and they cultivated the lands, as the word it ſelf ſeems to 
imply, by their own labour, and obedience. The ſcholiaſts 
have been very explicit in their annotations upon this epi- 
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ſtle. They refer us to the ſeventh and eighth chapters ß 


rious obſervations, that are not unworthy of inſpection. 


Sumptus Atrienſium. The Atrienſis was a ſervant of moſt 


eſpecial truſt, qui domini negotia procurabat, res venales diſtra- 
hebat, debita exigebat, et in alios ſerves non parum Juris 
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uſurpabat v ; Who managed the affairs of his maſter, dif, 


“ poſed of all ſaleable goods, gathered in his debts, and aſ- 


“ ſumed great authority over the reſt of the ſervants.” He 
was ſuch a ſervant as our houſe-ſteward. The fame author 


. the reaſon, why he was called atrienſis : dietus quod atrio, 


oc eft prime domus parti, ubi apud antiques divitiæ adſerva- 
bantur, cuftos adhibebatur : “ He took his name from the 
tc atrium, becauſe the cuſtody of the firſt part of the houſe 
* was his province.” From hence it appears, that the an- 
tients kept their money in their halls, unleſs divitiæ might 
ſignify the moſt valuable part of the perſonal eſtate, the 
images of their anceſtors ; which were nn ſet in porches, 
at the entrance of their houſes. 
The Topiarius [the Gardiner] is a name derived from the 
art of forming various figures and images in trees and hedges, 
This was an art, which the antients thought abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in a gardiner: for PLIN V tells us, that in the garden 


belonging to his chief ſeat in Tuſcany , his own name, and 


his gardiner's name, were cut in box ; 3 and that his whole 
garden was filled with variety of figures, images, and arbours, 
formed out of the trees, which grew in it. This faſhion has 


been very much practiſed in England *, till of late years, 
when a more agreeable, and more extended taſte has pre- 


vailed, 


The Venatoria Feed were he nets, ſpears, and hee 
utenſils belonging to the hunting equipage; a piece of pa- 
rade neceſſary for perſons of our author's rank to aſſume, 
and maintain. PLINY would otherwiſe ſcarce have reckon- 
ed it among his rural expences ; ſince, as has been already 


_ obſerved, he was a e, 8 by e chan 


by inclination. | 


Y ULpian, "0 Rook v, Ep. 6. 

* The motto of the Garter, and other devices, cut in box, 
are ſtill to be ſeen at Oxford, in New-cellege garden; and a 
nobleman, at his ſeat near London. had, ſome years ago, the Co- 
ronation dinner, in yew, of K. VOL DIAM and lar. 


E PISTLE 


BOOK III. 


EIS XX. 
PLINVY 7 MAXIMUS. 
O you remember. that you have often read of 
the many contentions, which aroſe from the law 


of voting by tablets ? and how much glory, or re- 
proach, it brought upon the law-giver himſelf ? But, 


now it has met with the unanimous approbation of 


the ſenate, as the beſt of laws. All demanded tablets 
on the day of the election“. We had, indeed, ex- 


ceeded thoſe - bounds, that ought to be preſerved in 


an aſſembly, by giving our votes in this open man- 
ner; ſo that there was no time allowed for ſpeaking, 

nor was the modeſty of ſilence, or even the diſtinction 
of ſeats, regarded. Great and confuſed clamours were 
poured forth from every ſide. All were running here 


and there, with the candidates whom they favoured. 
Numerous crouds appeared in the middle of the ſenate- 

| houſe, ſeveral different circles were formed, and 

| there was one, univerſal confuſion : to ſuch a degree . 
had we forſaken the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, among 
whom order, decency, and tranquillity, preſerved the 3 
majeſty and reverence of the place. There are ſtill 
Gig old men alive, from whom I have often heard, 
that the antient method of holding tne election? was 
in this manner : the candidate being called by his 


name, a profound ſilence enſued : he then ſpoke for 


| himſelf, he gave an account of his life, and he pro- 

| duced witnelles of his behaviour, and perſons, Who 

could give him commendations; either the officer, 
under whom he had ſerved in the army, or the civil! 

magiſtrate, to whom he was queſtor, or both, if he 


could. Beſides theſe, he appealed to ſome of the 


voters, and they always poke with weight, and in - 


I 7 b die. | | | 5 8 : 
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few words. This method was much more prevalent 
than a canvas. Sometimes the candidate objected to 
the family, the age, or even the manners of his com- 
petitor. The ſenate heard all, with a becoming gra- 
vity; fo that merit much ofther prevailed than fa- 
vour. But, theſe laudable cuſtoms having been cor- 

rupted by the overbearing intereſt of particular per- 
ſons, it was thought proper to eſtabliſh this method 
of voting by tablets, as the beſt remedy : and, in- 
deed, for ſome time it had all the good, that could 


be defired from it, becauſe it was a new thing. But 
I fear abuſes may ariſe hereafter, out of the remedy 


itſelf; becauſe there is danger, that this tacit manner 


of voting may be an umbrage for the moſt ſhameleſs 


partiality ; for who is ſo careful of acting honeſtly in 
ſecret, as in public? Many have regard to their cha- 


racter, few to their conſcience. But, it is too ſoon 
to form conjectures of future events. In the mean 


time, by the benefit of the tablets, we ſhall have 


ſuch magiſtrates, as moſt deſerve to be elected. For, 
it has happened in theſe elections, as in recuperatory 


judgements, that by our ſudden allotments we had not 


time afforded us to be corrupted. 


I have tranſmitted theſe paſſages to you, firſt, Pay 


entertain you with ſomething new; next, that I may 


ſometimes ſpeak of the commonwealth : for as we 


have fewer opportunities of treating upon that ſubject, 


than the antients had, ſo we ought the leſs to neglect 
any that offer. And beſides, mult we never leave 


off thoſe old forms, How do you ſpend your time ? Are 


you well ? But let us give our letters a turn, that is | 


neither low, nor vulgar, nor altogether confined. to 


rivate affairs. 


The whole empire is, at FATE lee the direction . 
of a ſingle perſon *, who, for the common good, has 


taken upon himſelf the cares and labours of all his 
ſubjects; but yet, that a juſt temperament may be 


1 The emperor TRaJan, wy 


obſerved, 
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obſerved, a part of his power is continually derived 


to us through channels, which take their riſe from a 
moſt beneficent ſpring, which we are not only at li- 


berty to uſe ourſelves, but impart, by letters, to our 
abſent friends. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The ſub) ect of this epiſtle i is very curious. It treats of the 


Tabellarian law, and the good and ill conſequences, that 
might proceed from a revival of that law. 

The lex tabellaria d was firſt enacted by AUuLUs GaBI- 
- xIUs, tribune of the people, in the ſix hundred and four- 


teenth year of the city. It was intended to procure to the 

| people a freedom in voting: for when they gave their votes 
in the Comitia openly, before the face of the governing ma- 
giſtrates, they were often awed, and carried away, againſt 
their conſciences, by the fear of offending thoſe great men. 
This law prevented ſo unjuſt and fo fatal an influence, How- 
ever, it had been long laid aſide and diſregarded, but was 


now revived, in the reign. of TRA JAN, for the reafons 
which PLixy aſſigns. 


The manner of voting by the tablets was thus : each vo- 
ter had as many tablets delivered to him as there were candi- 


dates, one of whoſe names was written upon each tablet. 
The perſon, who voted, threw into a box, prepared for that 
purpoſe, the name of the candidate, whoſe intereſt he 
eſpouſed. Public officers were appointed to take out the 


tablets of every century, and for each name they made a 
point upon another tablet. Hence the phraſe, mne tulit 


punctum : ** All the points decided the election in his favour.” 


The antient manner of proceeding in the choice of ma- 
giſtrates was extremely wiſe and equitable. Our author 


ſays, there were old men {till alive, who remembered it to 


have been the conſtant cuſtom, that the candidate was to 
give a juſt and modeſt account of his life and actions: he 
was to produce witneſſes, his ſuperiors, under whom he had 


| ſerved, to prove the truth of his aſſertions: he Was to appeal 


* It; 15 Waden called hs Gabin, kon hs 5 author 
of it; and ſometimes lex Caſſia, from C:ffivs, tribune of the 
people, who, in the year fix hundred and ſixteen, made farther 
additions and amendments to thi 15 law. | | 


to 
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to ſuch of the voters who knew him, to give evidence in 
ſupport of his character; and he was to appear, in ever 
light, qualified for the employment at which he aſpired. 


Ita ſæpiùs digni quam gratioſi pravalebant : © Therefore 


& merit rather than favour ofteneſt prevailed.” Had the 
Romans kept up this cuſtom, in all its original purity and 


ſtrictneſs, corruption could ſcarce ever have prevailed in the 
Fate. 


Interim plane remediums fit: erat enim novum et ſubitum . 


It was certainly a remedy for ſome time, for it was new 


c and ſudden.” I apprehend the meaning of this to be, 


that new laws, in favour of the people, are generally ob- 
ſerved and obeyed at firſt; and the leæ tabellaria, which was 
in a manner a new law, had been ſo ſuddenly propoſed, 
and ſo immediately put into execution, that there was no 
time for oppoſition. It took place, like lightning, with 
ſuch a rapidity, that the corruptors and ſeducers of the peo- 


ple, againſt whom it was chiefly levelled, were wounded 


before they heard the thunder. They were ſurpriſed un- 


awares, and had no opportunity to ſummon their troops, 


and give out the word againſt fo excellent and ſo 8 7 
a ſtatute. 1; 


_ 


But Privy, too well e with the 8 corrup- : 


tion, that was prevalent at Rome, is not without his fears of 
bad conſequences, even from this revived law. Sed vereor, | 
ne procedente tempore, ex ipſo remedio vitia naſcantur : eft enim 


periculum, ne tacitis ſuffragits impudentia irrepat : “s But I 
40 


fear, that, in procels of time, the ſame, or other vices, 
may ſpring from this remedy : for there is danger, that a 
very bold partiality may be the production of theſe ſilent 


ce 
cc 


* votes. Men, whom public ſhame might have kept with- 


in the bounds of virtue, will undauntedly go beyond thoſe 
N 


(6 


bounds, when they are in no danger of being diſcovered: 
* and therefore it is probable, there may as great evils 
hereafter ariſe from the inſolent proceedings of perſons un- 


„known, as formerly have ariſen from the fears, depend- 


* ance, and expectations of the people? 


Nam ut in recuperatoriis Judiciis, fic nes in his comitiis 


0 Phe repent? apprebenſi, finceri Judices fuimus „ For as in 
& recuperatory judgements, ſo in theſe elections, as if call- 


« ed upon unawares to the execution of our office, we 
«© were ſincere and upright judges.” The Recuperatores 


were Judges, delegated by the prætor to take. cognizance of 


ſome 
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ſome particular fact, or to decide the controverſies about 


receiving and recovering goods, which had been loſt, or 
taken away. They were judges only by chance, and on par- 
ticular occaſions; and being choſen and appointed all on a 
ſudden, they were leaſt liable to partiality: the parties had 
not time to ſeduce, or influence the court; and, in this 
ſenſe, the Recuperatores are compared by PL IN x to the per- 
ſons, who lately gave their votes for magiſtrates ſuddenly, 
impartially, and according to the lex tabellaria. 


EPISTLE XXI. 


PTLIN Y 70 NERAT TUS PRISCUS. 


J Hear VaLtrivs MarTIar is dead, which gives 
me much affliction. He was an acute, ſprightly, 


ingenious man, and had no leſs candour than ſalt and 


poignancy in his writings. When he took his final 
leave of me, I made him a ſmall preſent, to bear the 


charges of his journey. It was a preſent to acknow- 
ledge my friendſhip ; it was a preſent for the little 


| poetical panegyric he had beſtowed upon me. Our 
_ anceſtors never failed to beſtow peculiar honours, or 


rewards of money, upon thoſe authors, who celebrat- 


| ed particular perſons, or cities. But in theſe our 
days, as other noble and excellent cuſtoms have been 


laid aſide, fo this, more eſpecially, has been aboliſh- 


ed: for, ever ſince we have ceaſed to deſerve praiſe, 


we think it a folly to receive it. Are you defirous 


to know the verſes which excited my gratitude ? 
I would refer you to the volume, if I did not retain 
ſome by heart: if theſe pleaſe you, look for the reſt 
among his works. He addreſſes himſelf to his mule, 
and commands her to look for me at my houſe upon 
the Eſquilian hill *, but approach it with great re- 


ſpect. 


© One of the ſeven bills of Rome ; at this day called, l Ante 


di Sante Maria Maggiore. 


Your 
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Tour zeal with proper judgement ſhew, 
Take heed your time and his to know; 
Nor knock, when mellow, at ms gate, 
And pertly for admittance wait, 
Whole days to ſtudious deut afſign* d, 
_ His clients take up all his mind, 
Their int'reſt anxious to ſupport, 
And charm with eloquence the court. 
So well he ſpeaks in ev'ry cauſe, 
So deep his knowledge in the laws, : 
That future time ſhall ſcarce agree 
Whether with nobler energy, 
The pow'rs of ftrong perſuaſion hung 
On his, or on a Totuy's tongue, 


At ev'ning you may ſafely go, 
When the firſt candles are burnt low; 
Then when the merry glaſs goes und, 
The gueſts with flow'ry chaplets crown'd, 
Their curled locks well oil'd, the room 
Sweet ſcented with the rich perfume : _ 
_?*Tis then your time; that hour belongs 
To verſes, epigrams, and ſongs : 
No Caro, rigid and ſevere, 
Will then refuſe to lend an ear. 


Did not a man, ne ks written has” of me, de- 
ſerve to be parted with in the moſt tender manner ? 
and can I do leſs, now he is dead, than grieve. for 
him, as one of my beſt friends? He gave me all 


: that was in his 28880 J he would have given more, 
had 


0 0% m 
had he been able and yet what more can be given to 
a man, than glory, praiſe, and external renown ? But 
his writings will not laſt to eternity. Perhaps not : 


however, he certainly wrote them in hopes of their 


eternity. F are well. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


One of the chaſteſt editions of MaRTIAL, r now extant, 
was publiſhed, ſome years ago, for the uſe of //:/?min/ter 


{ſchool 4. In that edition we find the droſs extirpated, and 


nothing remaining except the ore. Elegance and politeneſs 
ought never to be ſeparated from poetry : they are the cha- 
racteriſtics of humanity, and dittinguiſh the man from the 


brute : but the antient poets are too often defective in theſe 


points; they ſoil their works with expreſſions nauſeouſly im- 


modeſt, and abſurdly inconſiſtent with the untainted cha- 
raters of the muſes. MARTIAL has been particularly er- 


roneous in the indecency of his wit, as if he thought ob- 
ſcenity had been the moſt probable method of ſecuring to 


himſelf immortal ity. He was, by birth, a Spaniard. 11 he 


place of his nativity, if I miſtake not, was Bilbilis © in Ar- 
ragon. He came very young to Rome, and lived there dur- 


ing the entire reigns of VITELLIUs, VESPASIAN, Tirus, 
DOMITIAN, and NERVA. But the emperor TRA) AN 


ſhewing him no great encouragement, he returned to his 


own country, where, in about five or fix years, he died. 
He was in high eſteem with TiTus and DomiTran, eſpe- 


cially with the latter, who conferred many favours upon him ; 
fvours, which MARTIAL returned with ingratitude ; for 
he flattered that emperor living, and abuſed him dead. Such 
mean inſults, after fuch baſe adulations, might be one of 


| the cauſes, that induced TRAJAN to treat him with con- 
| tempt and diſdain. Nor can I think, that the epigram upon 
| PLixy, however juſt and applicable, was compoſed for any 


other end, than to ingratiate himſelf with one of the em- 


peror's chief favourites, by whoſe recommendation and coun- 


tenance he hoped to take off, or, at leaſt, to abate the indig- 
| nation, which TRAJAaN had conceived againſt him. 
Our author, throughout this epille, ſeems to be en- 


. deavouring at plauſible reaſons, and tacit excuſes, for hav- 


* Thowa FiTzGERALD editore. : : Now Calataind, 


arts 
ing 


TY 
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vious a writer, 
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ing formerly appeared the friend of ſo indecent and ſo laſci- 


He is conſcious, that PRiscus may be ſur- 

priſed to find him lamenting the death of MARTIAL ; and 
therefore he begins by ſetting the epigrammatiſt in as ad- 
vantageous a light as poſſible. He repreſents him as a man 
of bitterneſs, but of candor ; a ſatiriſt, but not a libeller ; 
and then proceeds to quote the epigram in the tenth book, 
part of which we have already ſeen, Let us now view it 
all together. 7 15 e | 


MARTIALIS. Lib. x. Ep. xix *. 


Nec doctum ſatis, et parum ſeverum, 
Sed non ruſticulum nimis libellum, 
Facundo, mea, PLIN IO, Thalia, 

I perfer : brevis eſt labor peractæ 


Altum vincere tramitem Suburæ. 


Illic ORpREA protinus videbis 
ui vertice lubricum theatri, 
Miranteſque feras, avemque regis, 
Raptum que Phryga pertulit tonanti. 
Illic parda tui domus PEDONIs 
Cælata oft aguilæ minore pennd. 
Sed ne tempore non tuo diſertam 
Pulſes ebria januam, videto. = 
Totos dat tetrice dies MINERVA, | 
Dum centum ſtudet auribus virorum 


Hoc, quod ſecula, poſterigue poſſint 


 Arpints quoque comparare chartis: 


Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas. 


Hlæc hora oft tua, dum furit Lyæus, 
Cum regnat roſa, cum madent capilli, 
Tunc me vel rigidi legant CATONES. 


Editio Delphini. 


MARTIAT 
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Max rial to his Mouss, 


ec Tho' not much art, or learned geer, 
„ Does in my careleſs book appear; 
« Yet, thank my ſtars, at leaſt *tis free 
4 From rude uncouth ruſticity, _ 

« To PII N 's houſe then, muſe, repair : 
Such as it is, preſent it there, 

« To PLixy's houſe, whoſe learned name 
Stands foremoſt in the rolls of fame. 

6 Not long the way, nor great the pain 
* Subura's Reey aſcent to gain. 

From the proud theatre's ſlippery height, 
« The ſculptor's art detains your fight : 
There ORPHEvs downwards ſeems to bend, 
46 The ſavage herds around attend: | 
« There does the bird his wings diſplay, 

« Who bore the Phrygian boy away : 

„ There thy own PEno's doors are fign'd 6 
With one of that ſtrong pinion'd kind, 
cc With leſſer wings he ſtands to view, 

« Than thoſe, with which JovzE's herald flew. 
6. Your zeal, my muſe, with judgement "__ 
„Take heed your time, and his to know; 
«© Nor knock, when mellow, at his gate, 1 


“ Nor pertly for admittance wait. 


« Whole days to ſtudious thoughts ge, 
His clients take up all his mind : 
« Anxious their int reſt to ſupport, _ 
And charm with eloquence the court, 
„So well he ſpeaks i in ev'ry cauſe, 
* So deep his knowledge in the laws, 
5 6 That future times ſhall ſcarce agree 
© Whether with nobler energy, 


Vor. I. „ 1 The 
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P LIN VS EPISTLES. 
The pow'rs of ſtrong perſuaſion hung 
« On his, or on a Turrx's tongue. 


« At ev'ning you may ſafely go, 
« When the firſt candles are burnt low 
«© Then when the genial glaſs goes round, 
© The gueſis with flow'ry chaplets crown d, 
Their curled locks well oil'd, the room 
© Sweet ſcented with the rich perfume : 
« *Tis then your time; that hour belongs 
« To verſes, ejizrams, and ſongs : 
% No Caro rid and ſevere, 
© Will then reiulſe to lend an ear. 


The End of the Trrrn Book. 
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„„ BIS TLR L 
'PL1I xy 0FABATU 8, Bis wife's grandfather. 


FTE R fo long an abſence, you wiſh. 
to ſee your grandaughter and me to- 
ether. Your wiſh is extremely agree- _ 
able to us both; mutually ſo, upon my _ 
word. For we are equally deſirous, _ 4 
eeuoen to an incredible degree of impa- 
tience, to ſee you ; which we ſhall no longer defer: | 
and therefore we are now making ready for our jou 
| ney, refolved to haſten to you as ſoon as the roads — 
| are good. There will be one, and but one, ſhort "i 
delay. We muſt turn out of the road towards my 2 
| Tuſcan territories, not to ſuperviſe my lands, and 

lettle my family affairs, we that might be poliponer's 
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615 to perform a neceſſary duty. There is a city in 
the neighbourhood of my eſtate, named Tifernum Ti- 


| berinum , which adopted me, when I was very 


young, for its patron. The inhabitants, with more 
affection than judgement, celebrate my arrival among 


them, diſcover the greateſt. concern when I depart 


from them, and have public rejoicings whenever they 
hear of my preferment. That I may make them 


ſuitable returns of gratitude, for to be outdone in af- 
ſection is ſhameful, I have built them a temple ar 


my own expence; and 1 ſhould think it a kind of 
irreligion, ſince it is finiſhed, to defer the dedication 
any longer. We ſhall be there the day of the dedi- 
cation, which I intend to celebrate by a ſolemn feaſt ; 
and perhaps we may ſtay the day tollowing : but in 
that caſe, we ſhall make the more haſte in the re- 
mainder of the journey. May we meet you and 
your daughter in full health! for chearful and gay 
_ we ſhall certainly find you, if we arrive in N 


1 F e 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This! is one of PLINY's family pieces. They: are 50 remark- 


ably amiable and engaging. They affect us the deeper, like 


dramatic repreſentations, upon common and domeſtic ſub- 


jects, becauſe the caſe may be our own. Thus, The Or- 
| Plan * ſends the audience away in tears, "hen The Mourn- 
ing Bride © rather moves their aſtoniſhment, than their ſor- 
row. The diſtreſſes of MoxIAIA may happen in every 
private family; but a woman mutt be a princeſs, before ſhe 
can be as unfortunate as ALMERIA: and when PLixy 
writes upon exalted ſubjects, ſuch as philoſophy, eloquence, 


or the cuſtoms of the bar, we may admire his ſentiments, 


and improve by his manner of expreſſion : but when he 
_ correſponds with his intimate friends, or his near relations, 


the letters ſeem all our own, and we are ready, at this 
Moments. to accompany him i in bis viſit to F ABATUS, 


A Now called Citta di Cafe to 1 in Umbria. . 
5 5 by CONGREVE. 


d By Orway.“ 


N + 1 

ä „ n 
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. 
The ſolemn feaſt, mentioned in this letter, at the dedi- 
cation of the temple, was a ceremony, Which the heathens 
continued down, with many other religious cuſtoms, from 


the Jews. The conſecration of temples was originally com- 


O 


manded by God himſelf. The firſt inſtance we find of it, 


is when the Almighty ſpeaks to Mos Es in theſe words: 
Theu ſhalt take the anointing oil, and anvint the tabernacle and 
all that is therein, and ſhalt hallo it, and all the veſſels there- 
of, and it ſhall be haly a. The next is the dedication of So- 
LoMoN's temple in Feruſalem. The feaſt laſted ſeven days. 
On the eighth day the king ſent the pecple away, and they 
bleſſed the king, and went unto their tents. joyful and glad of 


| heart. The prayer of SoLoMON e, upon this occaſion, is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of poetry, that even inſpiration 


itſelf has ever communicated to mankind. It is at once 
the ſtrongeſt example of the pathetic, and the ſublime, that 


can be produced in any other author, facred or profane. 


The chorus, which was ſung by the people, contains all 


the energy of eloquence and profound adoration; and the 
whole ſcene manifeſted that grandeur of devotion, which 
became a wiſe and powerful prince, when at the head of his 
ſubjects he dedicated himſelf, his temple, and his people 


to his Creator. 5 | | 
The dedication of PLiny's temple at Tifernum was at- 


_ tended with all theſe ſolemnities and ſuperſtitions of the 
Pagans. But fincerity of heart, humility of prayer, up- 


rizhtneſs of intention, however miſguided by erroneous 


principles, and outward ceremonies, muſt be acceptable, 


we may preſume, in the ſight of God. 
a Exodus xl, y. 9. : 21 Kings, chap. viii. 
PLiNy 7 ATRIUS CLEMENS. 


DEGULUS has loſt his fon ; the only misſ{or- 


tune he did not deſerve, becauſe I queſtion, 


| whether he thinks it one. He was a youth of quick _ 
parts, whatever uſe he might have made of them: 


and perhaps he would have acted rightly, if he did 
not take after his father. REecuius had made him 
ls Or OT Ine, X 2 — > 
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free, that he might take full poſſeſſion of his mo- 
ther's fortune. Having thus releaſed him from ſla- 
very, as thoſe, who knew the temper of the man, 


generally termed it, he endeavoured to inſinuate him⸗ 
felf into his affections by a falſe, fulſome ſhew of 


fondneſs, very unuſual in a parent. This is ſcarce 


credible z but conſider, it was REecurLus. However, 


he mourns extravagantly for the loſs of him. The 
boy had ſeveral little horſes, both in the ſtable and at 


2 105 He had likewiſe hounds of the large kind 


and the ſmall. He had nightingales, parrots, and 


blackbirds; all which REOulus put to death about 


the funeral pile. Nor was this the effect of his grief, | 


but the vanity of ſhewing it. 
There is a wonderful reſort of all kinds of people 


to him. All men hate and deteſt him: yet he i; 
viſited in ſhoals, as if they loved and admired him. 
In ſhort, to tell you freely my thoughts, in paying 

their court to REGULvus, they act towards him, as he 


hath done to others. 


He keeps himſelf on the other fide of the 7 iber, at 
his country ſeat, where he has covered a large ſpot of 


ground with his immenſe porticos, and the "banks of 
the river with his ſtatues, expenſive, amidſt the height 
of avarice, and vain-glorious, under the loweſt de- 


gree of inſamy. Hence it is, that he puts the city 


in a hurry at this ſickly ſeaſon, and takes a pride in 
the action. He talks now of marrying again; in 
this, as in every thing elſe, the reverſe of all other 
men. You will hear ſoon of the marriage of this 
mourner, the marriage of this old man; on one hand, 


too carly in point of decency : on the other, too late 
in point of age. Would you know from whence E 


prophely this ! ? Not from his own declarations, for 
nothing can outdo him in untruths, but becauſe it is 
very certain, REGuLus will do Whatcver ought not to 


be done. F arewell. 


OBSER- 


BOOK Iv. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
This epiſtle will not afford great pleaſure. It is deſegive 


in that amiable humanity, that generous good- nature, that 


ſoftneſs of heart, which glow in Privy fo often, and on 
ſuch various occaſions, But ſome allowance is to be made 


for the perſonal diſlike, and natural ill-will, which our author 
conceived againſt Marcus REGuLUs, whom he has repre- 


ſented * as a baſe inſidious man, and who, in all probability, 
exerted the power, he enjoyed under DoMITtaN, to very 
ill purpoſes, However, the paternal tenderneſs of REGu- 
LUs demanded praiſe even from an enemy. Nor, in his in- 
tentions of marrying a ſecond time, although perhaps a little 


late in life, can he be fairly charged either with indecency, 


or indiſcretion: it may be preſumed, that his regard to His 


ſon kept him from marrying before; and that the defire of 


an heir to his eſtate prompted him to marry now. Theſe, 


and many other reflexions in this letter, rather turn to the 


praiſe of REGULUs, than add to the ill impreſſions, which 


ſome former letters 5 have given us of him: and every line, 
in the epiſtle now treated of, is a proper leſſon to all wiſe 
men, to keep themſelves free from the dwergeak ing een 


of paſſion and reſentment. 


REGULUS filium amiſit : * ReGuius has loſt his ſon.” It 
is aſtoniſhing, that our author ſhould have omitted, upon 
this occaſion, a circumſtance, which, if it were true, was 


hardly poſſible to have been forgotten. In the twentieth 


epiſtle of the ſecond book, PLIN mentions it as a cuſtom _ 
with REGULUs, bi per ſalutem filii pejurare : and then 


adds, facit hoc REGULUsS non minus ſcelerate quam frequenter, 


quod tram deorum, quos ipſe quotidiè Fallit, in caput infelicis 
pueri deteftatur :“ He ſwore by his ſon's head; an oath, 
© which REGuLvs makes uſe of no leſs wickedly than fre 


* quently; ; and by which he calls down the anger of the 


* gods, whom he provokes by daily perjuries, upon the 


« head of this unhappy boy.” How much more to his pur- 


poſe would this obſervation have been, which was now un- 
| happily fulfilled, than any of thoſe reflexions he has wan- 
only thrown out in this epiſtle ? It is hardly excuſable, in a 
_ heathen, not to have. remarked ſo 1 notorious a judgement, . 


f See Book 1. Epiſtle 5. 
See Book 1. Ep. 5. Boche 2. Ep. 11 and _. F 
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Emancipavit. This might, perhaps, be done by only put 


ting on him the zoga libera, or virilis; for which the uſual 


age was ſeventeen : but it ſeems to be in the power of a pa- 
rent, either to ſhorten, or prolong the time; for Cictro 
tells Arricus, that, “ upon his advice, he has laid aſide 


"mY thoughts of going to Arpinum, though he had intended 


„to have given his ſon the tega virilis at that place,” 
Emancipavit ut heres matris exiſteret + He emancipated 


5 « him, that he might be rightfully his mother's heir,” 


Emancipation gave the fon a power of making a will; by 
which means he could give the eſtate, in caſe of his own 
death, to be diſpoſed of by his father; whereas, if the 
youth died in nonage, the fortune, after the father's death, 


muſt go to the ſon's right heirs. 


EPISTLE III. 


PLiny to M. ARR1vs ANTONINUS. 


with the dignity of the ancients in that office; 


a you have been proconſul of A; and that ſcarce 
any of your predeceſſors, or ſucceſſors, your modeſty 
prohibits me from ſaying, none, have equalled you; 
and that in morality, authority, and even in age, 
you are the principal perſon in our city, is, I contels, - 


a very venerable and beautiful part of your character: 


and yet I admire you ſtill more in your retirement. 
For, to ſeaſon that ſeverity of manners with an equal 
chearfulneſs of temper; to mix that conſummate _ 
gravity with as complete politeneſs, is no leſs difficult 
than great: and yet you do this with a certain incre- 


HAT you | have ben twice conful, and acted 


5 8 unn = - 8 2 
ccc 8 


dible ſweetneſs in your diſcourſe, and more eſpecially 9 


in your writings. When you ſpeak, honey flows 
from you as from the mouth of NesTor S; and | 
when you write, the bees ſeem to be employed in 
pouring into every line, and working into every ſen- 
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Words lweet as honey from Jus l3Þs Gillill'd, Fore. 


tence, : 


B 0 O-K IV. 

tence, their extracts of the choiceſt flowers: So 
greatly was I charmed and affected, when I laſt 
read your Greek epigrams and iambics. What bene- 
volence, what graces, what ſweetneſs, what loveli- 
neſs do they not contain! how like the ancients 1 how 


lively! how exact! I could not avoid thinking, that 


I read CaLLiIMachus or HERODESs, or, if poſſible, 
a better author. Yet, neither of the two at- 
' tempted, or excelled in both theſe kinds of writing. 


Greek? I proteſt, I believe the Attic purity is not in 


greater perfection at Athens itſelf, What need I ſay 
more? I envy the Greexs, becauſe you have choſen. 


to write in their language: nor is it difficult to guets, 
how you would ſucceed in your native tongue, when 


your performances, in a foreign and tranſplanted 


language, have been ſo excellent. Farewell. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


In reviewing this epiſtle it is difficult to determine, whe- 


ther the compliments themſelves are preferable to the polite 


manner, in which they are conveyed. Each ſentence riſes 
gradually, and illuſtrates what went before. PLIixy appears 


to have been a perfect maſter in the art of praiſe; and yet 
the bounds between praiſe and adulation are divided by ſo 


| fine a thread, that the exact limits are almoſt imperceptible, 


A friend, indeed, is apt to ſpeak more advantageouſly of us 
than we deſerve; but then he ſpeaks as he thinks, and errs 
from judgement, not from defign. A flatterer lays afide 
truth, and aims only at pleaſing ; he deals about his enco- _ 
miums without ſincerity or diſtinction ; and if a friend 

 flays his thouſands, a flatterer ſſays his ten thouſands. The 


compliments in this letter are manifeſtly raiſed to the higheſt 


point of commendation, and therefore afford a choice col- 
lection for ſycophants : but the author himſelf was undoubt- 

_ edly ſincere; and hereafter we ſhall find two other epiſtles, | 

addreſſed to the ſame perſon, upon the ſame theme, and 


both in the moſt unlimited ſtrains of applauſe. 
__ CaLLIMACHUs and HeRoDEs, to whom PL:yy likens 
his friend ANTONINUS, are men of great note and character 


Is it A for a Roman to be ſuch a maſter f 
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in the learned world. CALLIMACHUs, who was by birth 


an African, lived in the hundred and twenty fifth Olympiad, 


about two hundred and eighty years before the Chriſtian æra. 
His works are too well known, and have employed too 
many of the literati, to need a long diſſertation here. Qv1N- 


 TILIAN, where he treats of clegy, calls him the prince of 


that ſpecies of poetry. Madame Da cIER too, in her edi- 
tion of CALLIMACHUS, affirms, que parm! tout ce, que la 
Grece ancienne nous a produit, il ne Seft rien trouve de plus ele- 


gant, ni rien de plus poli : ** That amidſt all the produc- 
ec tions of antient Greece, no author has been found more 


& elegant or polite.” And Monfieur Le FE VRR, her fa- 
ther, ſays, that CaTuLLUs and PRoPERT1Vs * have imi- 


tated CALLIMACHUS even to a degree of tranſlation, 
What a loſs then have we had in the works of ANxro- 


NINUS, if he equalled a poet of ſuch ſuperior wit and ele- 
zance? 

The character of HERO DES, the Athenian, is of another 

kind. He was the greateſt orator of his time: his ſtyle was 


fo chaſte, his phraſeology ſo correct, natural, and eaſy, that 
he was ſurnamed the Gree# tongue. The compariſon of 


ANTONINUs to two ſuch men, each ſuperlatively eminent 
in the arts of poetry and eloquence, eſtabliſhes his fame as 
an author ; and the beginning of this epiſtle celebrates him 


as a ſtateſman. Thus he appears amiable in all lights. He 


was the grandfather of ANToninus Pius, ſucceſſor of | 
ADRIAN, and ſeventeenth emperor of Rome. 


: 8 mentions Callimacuus i in ſeveral Places, and 


Finn begins one of his elegies, 


| Callimacki manes, et Cot Sacra Philete 
| I en, queſo, me fin ite ire nomus. 


Several of * epigrams of carries are e lin extant among 


the Ahoi. 


EPISTLE 


BOOK IV. 


EPIS TL E IV. 
PTIN V to Soss fs SENECIO, 


C Have a moſt ſincere regard for Carvisis N- 
vos. He is an induſtrious, upright, and learned 
man; which laſt qualification alone is always of great 
weight with me. He is very nearly related to my 
old chamber- fellow, and your particular friend, Caius 
CarvisiUs; for he is his ſiſter's lon. Honour him, 
I intreat you, with the half year's tribuneſhip, upon 
his own, and upon his uncle's account. You will 
oblige me, you will oblige our friend CaLvisivs, 
you Will oblige Nxros himſelf, who will prove as 
reſponſible a debtor as either of us. You have con- 
ferred many favours upon many people: 1 dare affirm, 
you never made a better, and, except one or tv 0, 
ſcarce ever ſo good a choice. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Wille tribunes, who owed: their 0 inſtitution : 
 toRomuLrvus, were, at firſt, created by the kings, and, af- 
terwards, by the conſuls. They had almoſt a 3atorial 
power in the army: they decided all controverſies among 
the ſoldiers ; they gave out the word; they took care of en- 
campments ; they preſided over military works of every kind. 
This employment was eſteemed a very high honour in the 
ſtate; and to make it circulate the faſter, theſe officers laſted 
only ſix months; during which time they wore a gold ring, 
in the ſame manner as Roman knights, and by way of . 
ſtinction from common ſoldiers, who always wore rings of 
iron, which PLIN V the elder calls bellice virtutis inſignia _ 
It is moſt probable, the emperors firſt introduced half- 
yearly tribuneſhips, to augment the number of their officers, 
and encreaſe the multitude of their dependants. The form 
of creating theſe tribunes was by delivering them a ſword ; 


E Book 33, chap, 3. 5 
by at 
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in the learned world. CALLIMACHUs, who was by birth 
an African, lived in the hundred and twenty fifth Olympiad, 
about two hundred and eighty years before the Chriſtian æra. | 
His works are too well known, and have employed too 
many of the literati, to need a long diſſertation here. Qvin- 
TILIAN, where he treats of clegy, calls him the prince of 
that ſpecies of poetry. Madame DAcIER too, in her edi- 
tion of CALLIMAcHvus, affirms, gue parmi tout ce, que la 
Grece ancienne nous a produit, il ne Seft rien trouve de plus ele- 


gant, ni rien de plus poli- That amidſt all the produc- 


« tions of antient Greece, no author has been found more 
& elegant or polite.” And Monſieur LE FEvVRE, her fa- 
ther, ſays, that CaATuLLUs and PRoPERTIUS | have imi- 
tated CALLIMACHUS even to a degree of tranſlation. 
What a loſs then have we had in the works of AN ro- 


NIN Us, if he equalled a poet of ſuch ſuperior wit and ele- 


ance? 
The character of Hxkopks, the Athenian, is of another 


kind. He was the greateſt orator of his time: his ſtyle was 


ſo chaſte, his phraſeology ſo correct, natural, and eaſy, that 
he was ſurnamed the Gree# tongue. The compariſon of 
ANTONINUS to two ſuch men, each ſuperlatively eminent 
in the arts of poetry and eloquence, eſtabliſhes his fame as 
an author; and the beginning of this epiſtle celebrates him 
as a ſtateſman. Thus he appears amiable in all lights. He 


was the grandfather of AN TONIN S Plus, ſucceſſor of 
ADRIAN, and ſeventeenth emperor of Raume. 


1 PROPERT1IUs mentions CalLimacuvs i in ſeveral places, and | 


particularly begins one of his eee, 


Callimacks ande et Ci ere Plikte 
"on Es quefo, me finite ire emu. 


Several of the epigrams of Carmacuus are gill extant among 
| the Aerie. = | | | | 


EPISTLE 


BOOK IV. 


EPISTLE-: F. 


PTIN V 7 Soss1us SENECIO, 


F Have a moſt ſincere regard for Carvistus Ne- 
pos. He is an induſtrious, upright, and learned 
man; which laſt qualification alone is always of great 
weight with me. He is very nearly related to my 
old chamber-fellow, and your particular friend, CA ius 
CarvislUs; for he is his ſiſter's fon. Honour him, 


I intreat you, with the half year's tribuneſhip, upon 


his own, and upon his uncle's account. You will 
oblige me, you will oblige our friend CALvis ius, 
you will oblige Nepos himſelf, who will prove as 
reſponſible a debtor as either of us. You have con- 
terred many favours upon many people: 1 dare affirm, 
you never made a better, and, except one or ty o, 
| ſcarce ever ſo good a choice. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The military tribunes, who owed their original inſtitution 
toRomuLUs, were, at firſt, created by the kings, and, af- 
terwards, by the confuls. They had almoit a dictatorial 
power in the army : they decided all controverſies among 
the ſoldiers ; they gave out the word; they took care of en- 
campments; they preſided over military works of every kind. 
This employment was eſteemed a very high honour in the 
ſtate; and to make it circulate the faſter, theſe officers laſted 


only fix months; during which time they wore a gold ring, 


in the ſame manner as Roman knights, and by way of di- 
ſtinction from common ſoldiers, who always wore rings of 
iron, which PLIN the elder calls bellice virtutis inſignia x. 
It is moſt probable, the emperors firſt introduced half- 
yearly tribuneſhips, to augment the number of their officers, 
and encreaſe the multitude of their dependants. The form 
of creating theſe tribunes was by delivering them a ſword ; | 


* Book 33, chap. 1. 
3 . 
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at which time, the conſul, who performed the ceremony, 
generally made ſome ſhort ſpeech to the new tribune. The 
words of TRA] AN, upon a like occaſion, have been much 
applauded, who, when he inſtituted SUR a commander over 
the prætorian cohorts, ſaid to him, “Fake this ſword ; draw 
« it in my defence, if I govern well: if otherwiſe, employ 
< it to my deſtruction.” Soss1us , to whom this epiſtle 
is addreſſed, was, at this time, conſul; and is, in all pro- 
bability, the ſame perſon, to whom PLUTARCH dedicates 
his life of THESEUS, DEMOSTHENES, and many others. 


I Sosstus SENECIo was conſul four times; the firſt under 
NkExva, the three laſt under TRA] AN. 5 


„„ 
PLINY 70 SPARSUS. 


3 is reported, that, at the requeſt of the Rhodians, 
ESCHINES read to them his own ſpeech, and after- 
wards the ſpeech of DzMosTHENES both which were 
received with the higheſt applauſe. I am not in the 
_ leaſt ſurpriſed, that this happened to the compoſitions 
of ſuch great orators ; ſince ſome. of the moſt learned 
men have heard, with the very fame attention and 
approbation, even at the expence of trouble and fa- 
tigue, one of my orations, during two whole days; 
although there was no rivalſhip, nor any controverly, 
to fire them. For the Rhodians were not only ex- 
cited by the peculiar beauties of the two orations, but 
were ſpurred on by their eagerneſs of comparing them 
together. My ſpeech had the happineſs to pleaſe, 
without the advantage of any emulation : whether 


deſervedly, or not, you will judge, when you read 


the book; the bulk of which hinders me from a 
longer preface in my letter; for, undoubtedly, where 
it is in my power, I ought to be conciſe, that the 
volume itſelf may be more eaſily excuſed, although 
it certainly is not ſwelled beyond the extenſiveneſs of 
the theme. Farewell. 3 
F O BS ER. 


BOOK IV. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


In the courſe of theſe obſervations, the picture of DE- 
MOSTHENES ®, as an orator, has been drawn at full length: 
and, in the third epiſtle of the ſecond book, our author has 

taken notice of that very circumſtance, relating to the RHo- 


dians, which he, again, mentions in the beginning of this 


epiſtle. When theſe two orators are reviewed together in 
one light, /E8CHINES bears the ſame degree of compariſon 
to DEMOSTHENES, as POMPEY bears to CAR cequally 
great, but not equally fortunate, It is true, the precedency 


in eloquence is juſtly given to DEMOSTHENES : but there 


are ſome circumſtances in his character, which turn the ba- 


lance equal, if not in favour of his rival; particularly, that 


inſtance of cowardice, which he ſhewed at the battle of CH- 


_ ronea, where he flung away his buckler, and betook himſelf 
to flight, In his anſwer to F.ScHINEs upon this ſhameful. 


circumſtance, he ſpeaks of it lightly, and with ſome ſort of 
peeviſhneſs, like a man, who feels himſelf in the wrong, 


and is defirous to remember it as little as poſſible. The 
truth is, he had all the reſolution of a civil magiſtrate, and 
all the ſpirit of a true patriot. "Theſe qualities he exerted to 


the utmoſt degree, amidſt the perpetual dangers, which ſur- 
rounded him, from the partizans of a great and potent king: 
but he wanted that military courage "and intrepidity, that 
preſence of mind, and firmneſs of temper, in the day of 
battle, which are the true characteriſtics of a brave man. 


Perhaps theſe qualifications, if poſſeſſed in any eminent de- 


gree, ought to be born with us, and are not to be acquired, 


either by reaſon, or by cuſtom. HoRACE owns his defect | 


in point of bravery, a and tells Vans, 


Tecum Philippss et celerem ſugam, 
_ » reltcta non bene parmuld " : 


« With thee I faw Philippis? field, 
« And there J left my fame and ſhield. bn 


; But, in a compliment to Mxcexas, the fame poet deli- - 


See Obſervations on F pit a; Book * and on Exit. . Book 3. 
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cately touches again upon his own want of bravery, in ſo 


genteel and ſo artful a manner, that if the worſt infirmity of 


nature can find pardon, or alleviation, the lines plead ele- 
gantly in its favour, eſpecially as they inſinuate, that Ho- 
RACE, coward as he was, could die fighting under the ban- 
ner of his patron. 


Roges, tuum labore quid j juvem men, 
Imbellis ac firmus parum 9 _ 
Comes minore ſum futurus in metu, 
Qui major ab ſentes habet: 
Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis 
Serpentium allapſus timet | 
Magis reliftis ; nov, ut adſit, auxili 
Latura plus pr eſontibus] 
 Libenter hoc et omne militabitur 
2 ellum in tuæ ſbem grate o. 


N 1 aſk, wa ſervices, what great exploits, 
„ You can expect from me; a feeble man, 
« By nature fearful, and unfit for arms ? 


“ None, my MæcENAs, none: but yet, Iwould eſcape 


& Thoſe fears, which abſence oft creates: and like 


« The helpleſs bird, that finds from watching greatercaſe, 


„ "Tho? ſtill unable to defend her young 

© From the dread ſerpent's maw; fo I, methinks, 
„ Would hover near you whereſoc'er you go, 

c And with you ſhare the dangers of the war.” 


But now let us return to the two orators, Aschixzs and 


Dos THEN Es. It is obſervable, if we may judge by their 
famous ſpeeches de Corond, that politeneſs and good manners, 
at leaſt what we place' under that denomination, were in 

no way eſſential in the Grecian art of eloquence. Both the 
antagoniſts uſe moſt opprobrious language towards each 
other. They ſcold, in imitation of Homer's deities, like 

gods, and not like gentlemen : and certainly the Greek 
tongue, in which one word comprehends more than ten in 

Engliſh, is the propereſt dialect in the world for terms of 


reproach. Ferre P ſignifies, a a perſon, who Sp 


Lo WE Wes a 
P DemosTHENEsS gives this eee to Axcumes in de- 
riſion of his having been a ſchoolmaſter. He likewi iſe calls him 


K ng bi win, | vecuule he had deen a player, 5 . 
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return. 


houſe and garden ; all the lands I have about them 
are barren: nevertheleſs, from thence my profit ſolely 
ariſes; for there | write much, and, inſtead of cul- 


B 0 OK N. 


# the ſhoulders, by having carried a deſk upon his back, Be- 


ſides, compound words are better adapted to deliberate rage 


and indignation, than the trifling, inderivative monoſyllables, 
that with us denote fools, knaves, and dogs. We are ob- 


liged, therefore, to enforce our invectives with various 


oaths and curſes, in order to fill our mouths properly, and 
to give a ſonorous dignity to our reſentment. 


The orations, thus hinted at by PLINY, one in oppoſition, 


the other in defence of CTESIPHO's decree, were the pro- 


duce of four years labour, and drew to Athens a prodigious 
concourſe of learned men. But the orations, and all cir- 
cumſtances relating to the two orators, who ſpoke them, are 
ſo fully known, and have been ſo much enlarged upon, by 


numerous authors, that any farther mention of them, 1n 


this place, is needleſs, 
. 
PIN Y 7% Jour ros Nas o. 


\HEY tell me, my Tyſcen farms have been 
much ſhattered by ſtorms of hail. My eſtate 


| beyund the Po has yielded grain in abundance ; but 
then from the low price it bears I receive but little 


profit from it. My Laurentinum only makes me any 


Indeed, I have no poſſeſſions there, except a 


tivating lands, which I have not, I cultivate myſelf; 
and, as in other places, I can ſhew you a well Glled 
granary, ſo here you ſhall fee a ſtorehouſe of manu- 
ſcripts. If, therefore, you alſo have a mind to enjoy 
2. lire and prolific crop, fow ſomething upon the 


ſame ſhore. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Comm was the eſtate, which PII x Y 9 of, n 
che! Po. ae his baden 8 dene it fell 1 Into the polleſſion of 


is 
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his mother, or, as we expreſs it, was her jointure. In two 


or three preceding epiſtles, he deſcribes it as a beautiful 


place; but in a letter to VALERIAN Us %, he complains of 


the ſituation; and probably for the reaſon here aſſigned, 
the cheapneſs which every ſort of grain bore in that part of 


the Milaneſo. Under theſe vexatious circumſtances, our 


author wraps himſelf up in the philoſophic contentment, 


which ſtudy and the liberal arts afford. What glorious con- 


templations muſt ariſe, in a breaſt like PLiNy's, devoid of 


all thoſe corroſive cares, and that ceaſeleſs anxiety, which 


covetous and worldly inclinations inſpire ; and yet ſo prudent 


in conduct and ceconomy, as to hve free from debts, and the 
many irkſome incumbrances, which ſtudious and abſtracted 


men often bring upon themſelves ! The medium between 


ſupine negligence, and unneceſſary ſollicitude, is ſo narrow | 
a path, that few people can walk in it, without treading 


awry, and inclining to one ſide, or the other. We are apt 
to love money too wiſely, or to deſpiſe it too fooliſhly ; not 
conſidering, that profuſeneſs is a rock, no leſs dangerous to 
ſplit upon, than avarice. 


4 Book 2, "Us 5. 


* P 1 Fs T 1 E VII. 
Prixv 7 Levivvs. 


Often tell you, that Rxcurus is a man of ſpi irit. 


It is amazing, how effectually he e e 
whatever he has ſet his heart upon. He was pleaſed 
to mourn for his ſon: no man ever mourned like 
him: his fancy led him to employ all the ſhops in 
Rome, to make numberleſs ſtatues and images of this 
youth; who was repreſented in colours, in wax, in 
braſs, in filver, in gold, in ivory, in marble: and 
he himſelf lately recited a treatiſe on his life, to a 
large audience aſſembled ſor that purpoſe. The trea- 
tiſe he recited was only an abſtract of his ſon's life: 
yet he had a thouſand copies of it tranſcribed, which 
be ſent t throughout all laß, and the provinces. He 
wrote 


o 


Vote, in a public manner, to the Decurions *, that 
one out of their number, a perſon, who had the beſt 
voice, ſhould be choſen to read it to the peop le; 
which was done. 
Had he adapted this ipirit, or given any other name 
to our efforts in obtaining whatever we with, to better 
purpoſes, of what infinite benefit might he have been 
to the world ? Although, indeed, this ſpirit is Bom 
ſo vigorous in good, as in bad men; and as ignorance 
inſpires boldnels, and reaſon incites timidity, lo a right 
turned mind is enfeebled by modeſty ; but a perverſe 
diſpoſition fortified by impudence : of which Reou- 
Lus is an example; weak lungs, a confuſed counte- 
' nance, a ſtammering tongue, a dull invention, no me- 
mory; in ſhort, nothing but a wild, frantic genius; 
and yet it ſo happens, that from his impudence, nay 
from his very wildneſs, he is looked upon by many 
people as an orator. Therefore CaTo's apophthegm 
upon an orator was admirably turned, by HEREeN- 
ius SENEC10, againſt REGuLUs : © An orator is a 
„bad man, unſkilled i in ſpeaking.” In truth, Caro 
did not deſcribe a true orator, ſo well as this laying 
deſcribes Rxœulus. 
Have you any equivalent to ſend me for ach an 
epiſtle as this? Yes, you have, if you write me 
word that ſome of my old companions, your fel- 
low: citizens, or that you yourſelf, have read in the 
Forum, mountebank-like, this doleful performance of 
REcuLus; raiſing, as DzMosTazNes ſays, “ your 
voice molt merrily, and ſtraining every. muſcle in 
your throat.” For ſo abſurd is the performance, 
that it will ſooner incite laughter than ſorrow. You 
will rather imagine a child the author, than the ſub- 
ject of the book. Farewell. 


— Of ach province. 
d Caro's definition of an orator was, Orator ef wir bonus, dt-. 
condi peritus : ** An orator is a good man, fil! ul in «hr 
See QuixT1IL1ax, Bool 12. Chap. 1. | 
Vor. J. Y 5 QB 
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RecuLvs again ! his mourning for his ſon again turned 
into ridicule and merriment ! Here PLixy ſtands in greater 
need of defence than REGULUS : nor can any more be ſaid 
on his behalf than what has been already hinted, that the 


provocations and the injuries he received from his brother 
_ orator, during the reign of DomtTIAN, were too great to 


be ever forgotten, But how poor is bis wit, how falſe his 


reaſoning in this epiſtle ! Or ſuppoſe the one as bright, and 
the other as juſt, as his own prejudiced mind could deſire, 
how ungenerous, how inhuman an action is it, to inſult a 
parent, be his private character what it will, for endeavouring 
to preſerve the fame, and eternize the reputation of his only 
ſon? To comfort the afflicted, to quiet envy, to conquer 


prejudice, and to obliterate revenge, are ſocial virtues, 


which PLIN V would have exerted towards any other man, 
or upon any other occaſion: but the very name of REGu- 

L us ſeems to ſet him on fire, and to conſume, for a time, 
even the appearance of his real diſpoſition. 


Benevolence, generoſity, and compaſſion were the true 


cCharacteriſtics of our author's temper : whence then this 


| ſudden eruption of the oppoſite vices? Not ſo much, I 


imagine, from revenge as envy. REGULUs, though wick- 


| ed, infamous, and abandoned in many inſtances, made a 
conſiderable figure as a lawyer. His knowledge and capa- 
City were undoubtedly great. He was generally in oppoſi- 


tion to our author, and perhaps was often attended to with 


applauſe. It may be preſumed therefore, that the ſeverity, 


ſhewn by PLIxx to every action of his enemy's life, pro- 


ceeds from that falſe imagination, too prevalent in the world, 
that our own pretenſions to merit receive an entire ſanQion, 

from the darkneſs we endeavour to ſpread over the illuſtrious | 

g £0 ood qualities of our competitors. We meet with daily in- 

ances of this erroneous notion in both ſexes. The ladies 

can bear no rivals in beauty, the men no rivals in wit. The 
| forrow, which REGuLvus diſcovered for his fon, is by no 
means to be looked upon as inſincere; nor is the regard, he 
paid to the youth's memory, b W to be laughed at, or 


diſpraiſed. If we may believe MaRTIAL, be had great 


reaſon to bewail the loſs of a ſon, whoſe very infancy pro- 
miſed wonders. The epigram on that occaſion may ſerve to 


conclude the oblerrations upon this inveterate Ha 
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Adſpicis ut parvus, nec adbuc trieteride plend, 
REGULUS auditum laudet et ipſe patrem; 
Maternoſque finus, viſo genitore, relinguat, 
Et patrias laudes ſentiat eſſe ſuas, - | 
Fam clamor, centumque viri, denſumque corone 
V. ulgus, et infanti Julia tecta placent. 


Acris equi ſoboles magno ſic pulvere gaudet; 


Sic vitulus mollia prælia fronte cupit. 


Di, ſervate, precor, matri ſua vota, patrigue, 


Audliat ut natum REGULU 8, illa anos * . 


Whilſt RecvLvs, with niceſt art, 


Pleads his victorious client's cauſe; 
See his young image bear a part, | 
And ] Join in the deſery' d OT” 


Now eager, when his fire comes forth, 


We ſce him from his mother run, 
As tho? he knew, the father's worth 
Reflected honour on the ſon. 


The foacious hall his eye 8 


The court, and crouds, that preſs to hear; 


: The ſhouts, that ſpeak his father 8 praiſe, 


Already charm his infant ear. 


80 youthful courſers paw the ground, 


Impatient for the future race; 


So wanton heifers aim a wound, 


E're s proving horns their forehead grace, 


All ye powers more] | crown. 


With juſt ſucceſs each parent's vows ! 
Long live the fire, to hear his fonz ; 
The e both her cs and ſpouſe, 


8 Aanriar. Lib, 6. By 36 De flio Rr cl. : 
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'EPTISTLE VIII. 
Pliny 70 ARRIANUS. 


0 U congratulate me upon being inveſied with 
the augurſhip. You are in the right. Firſt, it 


is an honour, to meet with the approbation of our 
moſt renowned emperor, even in affairs of the leaſt 
conſequence : and then again, this prieſthood is not 
only an antient and ſacred office, but the more con- 
ſpicuous and venerable, becauſe held for life. For 
other ſacerdotal offices, though they are almoſt equal 

in dignity ; yet, as they are beſtowed one day, fo 


may they be taken away the next. This alone is not 


in the power of fortune, except in the firſt gift of 
it. But your compliments appear to me particularly : 


agreeable, as I have ſucceeded JuLivs FRoNTINUS, 


a very great man, and one, who for many years to- 
gether conſtantly named me among thoſe prieſts upon 


the returning day of nomination, as if he would 


have adopted me into his place. But the event has 
now happened in ſuch a manner, as not to make it 
ſeem the work of chance. The chief pleaſure, that 


ariſes to you, as you ſay, from my new dignity, is, 


that Marcus Tullius was an augur. You are glad, 
that I ſhould ſucceed in honours a perſon, whom | 
deſire to emulate in ſtudies. However, I cannot a- 
void wiſhing, that as I have arrived younger than he, 
to the ſacerdotal, and conſular dignities; ſo I may, 
in ſome degree, when I am old, rival him in dignity 


of genius. What 1s in the gilt of men indeed may 


fall to the lot of me, and many others. But, as it 
is difficult to reach, ſo it is preſumptuous to hope for 
a what 1: is in n the git of heaven alone. 7 arewell. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Mankind is naturally ſuperſtitious. We have been ſo from 
the original of the world, and are likely to continue ſo to the 


end of it: ſuperſtitio fuſa per gentes oppreſſi it omnitum fere ani- 


mos, atque hominum imbecillitatem occupavit ; © Superſtition, 
£ when once diffuſed through the world, oppreſſed the fouls 


of almoſt the whole human race, and fixed itſelf upon 


© the weakneſs of our nature,” ſays TULLY in his ſecond 
kr de Drivmatione * + but it is dificult to give any clear 


and ſatisfactory definition of ſuperſtition : authors are not 
agreed from whence the word is to be derived. The Greek 


word Nee ,⁶un which we tranſlate “ ſuperſtition,” ſig- 
niſies only the fear of the Deity ; but the word itſelf is Latin, | 
and, according to the great orator, juſt now quoted, “ thoſe 
Were called ſuperſtitious, who prayed and ſacrificed whole 
days, that their children might outlive them: but the 
word, ſays he, was aſterwards uſed in a larger accepta- 
*,” Other authors give other definitions of it ; but 
now, "and indeed for many ages, it ſeems, in the common 


cc 


acceptation, to ſignify a frivolous and groundleſs apprehen- 

ſion of the Deity ; which apprehenſion produces many idle, 
if not wicked practices; ſuch as, in the judgement of wiſe 
and diſpaſſionate men, muſt be needleſs, and ſome of them 


rather offenſive, than pleaſing to the ſupreme Being. From 
this account of the common notion of ſuperſtition it is plain, 
that what one man thinks ſuperſtition, another thinks a ne- 


ceſſary part of religion; what one holds to be diſpleaſing, 
another judges to be acceptable to God: and it is no won- 


der we differ ſo widely in matters of the utmoſt importance, 
when our opinions are as various, and as zealous, in trifles, 


that neither concern our happineſs on this, nor on the other 


ſide of the grave. But whatever allowance may be made to 
weak minds in the practice of leſſer degrees of ſuperſtition, 


for which, perhaps, they are rather to be pitied, than con- 
demned; yet when this idolatrous kind. of worſhip grows 


outragious, and puts men upon cons pernicious to their 


i Page 262. e | | 
© De natura deorum, book: £4, 28. Oui totos diet preca- 
bantur et immolabant, ut fui liberi ſibi ſaperſiites eſlent,  Taper- 

ſtitiof ſunt appellati quod nomen poſtea latius patuit. 
Y--2 8 8 fellow- 
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fellow-creatures, who does not join in opinion with PL u- 
ARCH f, and lord BAcoN , that it is worſe than atheiſm ? 
For example, what can be more ſhocking, than thoſe reli- 
gious practices among, the heathens, of appeaſing their dei- 
ties by human ſacrifices ? 


22 f in populis, ques condidit advena Dipo, 
Pioſcere cade deos vemam, ac flagrantibus aris 
(Infandum dictu) bar vos imponere natos h. 


«© Where DI Do ſettled, long a law had ſtood 
8 Amongſt the people to appeaſe with blood 
« The pow'rs incens'd ; and there the fire ſurvey'd 


66 The fon, his hands had on the altar laid. 


And pLIN Y i the elder tells us, that ſo late only as the ſix 
hundred and fifty ſeventh year of Rome, the ſenate paſſed a 
decrec, forbidding human ſacrifice : his words are, DCLVII 


de mum anno urbis "Cx. CorNnELio LENTULO, P. Licinio 


Cx AssO ceſſ. ſenatuſconſultum factum eft, ne hamo immulare- 
tur; palamgue in tempus illud ſacra prodigioſa celebrata : In 


the year of Rome ſix bande and fifty ſeven, in the con- 


* 


: « ſulſhip of LENTULUs and CRAssus, an order of ſenate 
„ Vas eſtabliſhed, to prevent homicide, and thoſe aſtoniſh- 
ing religious rites, which were openly celebrated in that 
age.“ We find too, from antient authors, that the bar- 
| barous combats of gladiators were originally inſtituted at fu- 
nerals, for the propitiation of departed ſouls, by the effuſion 
of human blood. Ros iN us k, in his chapter de Iudis fune- 


La 


bribus et gladiatoriis, has this among other quotations from 


TERTULLIAN, nam olim, quoniam animas defunctorum bu. 


mano ſanguine propitiari creditum eſt, captivos, vel mala inge- 


240 ſervss mercati, in exeguiis immolabant : ** For formerly, 
“ hecauſe it was an opinion, that the ſouls of the deceaſed 
were appeaſed by human blood, thoſe who had bought 
„ captives, or ſlaves of bad diſpoſitions, ſacrificed them at 


ES. funeral rites. " And the Pſalmiſt, * of the idols. 


= PLuTarcn, e g 5 vol. li. da 164. 


Ba co's eſſay on ſuperſtition. 


n SiLIUs ITaLicvus, lib. 4. 

# PLIN, Nat. Hiſt, book 30. chap. 1. 

Lib. 5. ip: Glas | 
| tries, 
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tries, which the children of ljrael learned from the hcathens, 


ſays, they were mingled among the heathen, and learned their 


works ; inſomuch that they worſhipped their idols, which turned 


to their oοn decay; yea, they offered their ſons aud their daughters 


unto devils, and ſhed innocent bload, even the blood of their ſons and 
their daughters, whom they offered unto the idols of Canaan, and 


the land was defiled with bl;od'. Theſe inhuman practices have 


been condemned in outward profeſſion by Chriſtians of all 
denominations, But it is undeniably too true, that the no- 


tions of religion, entertained by ſome Chriſtians, have led 
them into practices no leſs barbarous: and, what is ſtill 
more melancholy and unaccountable, they have endeavoured 


to found thoſe notions upon the principles of Chriſtianity 


whoſe precepts, throughout the whole New "Teſtament, ap- 
poar plainly calculated for the promotion of mildneſs, hu- 
manity, charity, affection, and good-nature, A Chriſtian, 


therefore, muſt diſgrace his profeſſion, if he pays too much 


_ reverence to external rites and ceremonies, which are not 


made neceſſary by the commandment of CHRIST. He is 


likewiſe equally blameable, if he ſuffer himſelf to be led by 
ſuch a ſpirit of perſecution, as to think himſelf obliged to 
uſe violence for the propagation of his religion, or to make 
his fellow-creatures, who differ from him in religious ſenti- 
ments, miſerable in this world, in order to make them 
happy in the next. But whilſt theſe ſuperſtitious tenets are 
utterly to be condemned, as productive of very unhappy 
effects to mankind, we ought alſo to cenſure that other lati- 
tudinarian extreme, which allows a pernicious liberty of 


venting the moſt wicked and blaſphemous opinions, and 


_ countenances the moſt indecent, and even irreverent beha- 


viour towards the Deity. How highly then is the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the Church of England to be approved? for, 
with great wiſdom, ſhe has choſen the middle way between 
the Papi/t and the Puritan; between the foppery of the 
one, and the clowniſhneſs of the other; between the folly 
of thoſe, who preſs the uſe of too many, and often ridicu- _ 
lous ceremonies, and the irreverence of thoſe, who forbid 


the uſe of -any, ©: og 
Into what a length of thought have I been betrayed by 


ſuperſtition ! the idea of which was not poſſibly to be ſe- 
parated from the augurate, ſpoken of by PLixy in this 


1 Plalmevi. v. 33. 


1 © epiſtle: 


hs 


P:-L1N Ys EPS T-EE'S, 
epiſtle: but if J have wandered too far out of my road, 
merely to attack giants and monſters, that infeſt our iſlands, 
this excuſe, I hope, may be allowed in favour of my knight- 
errantry, that it was in defence of the manners and religion 
of my country; a cauſe, in which puſillanimity or luke- 


 warmneſs would be irreparably ſhameful. 


To return to the idolatry that prevailed at Rome in P11- 
NY's time. The augurs were a ſet of prieſts, inſtituted by 


Numa. Augures, ROMULO regnante, nulli erant : ab Nu- 
MA Por IL IO creati : © There were no augurs during 
©. the reign of RomuLus: they were created by Numa 
& POMPII IVS.“ Their prieſthood was for life; a circum- 
ſtance which, Priny ſeems to think, rendered the office 
holy: tum hec quoque ſacrum plane et inſigne eff, quod non adi- 
_ mitur wrventi + This circumſtance is avowedly facred, and 


very extraordinary, that the office of augur is for life.” 


It was happy for the prieſts, that their ordination was held 
ſo ſacred, as not to be reverſed ; eſpecially as they were 
obliged to expound omens, prodigies, and dreams; which, 
if not expounded to the will and inclination of great men, 
might have proved of fatal conſequence to the expoſitors. I 
am pleaſed to find, that PLIN takes no notice of the ſuper- 
ſtitious duties of the office. He knew them to be ridiculous 
and delufive ; and therefore he looks upon the augurſhip as 
an honour, becauſe it was beſtowed only upon perſons of 
the firſt rank in character and ſtation ® : and he eſteems it 


ſacred, becauſe the augurs were appointed and revered as 


the miniſters of heaven. They were originally three in 
number, then four, and, laſtly, fifteen, | = 


m Tantz authoritatis, ut nihil magni in republica fieret inaugu- 
rato. Ad viros fapientia et nobilitate præcellentes ſacerdotium 
illad præferebatur. Kiepinc1 Antiquitat, Romanarum, lib, 1 
cap. 12. | | FE „ audo: 1 


EPISTLE IX 


PLIN V o URSUS. 


F O R ſome days paſt Jules Baxsus has been | 

upon his defence in the ſenate; a pains-taking 

man, made famous by his misfortunes. He was ac- 
_ 3 cuſed, 


T—ﬀ 
he 


BOOK IV. 


cuſed, during the government of Vrspastav, by 


two private men; and his cauſe being remitted to 
the ſenate, it remained there a long time. At length 
he was fully juftified and acquitted. Under the 
reign of Titus he lived in terror, as he was the 


; friend of Douiriax; and yet he was baniſhed by 


DomtTian, recalled by Nrkva, and having obtain- 


ed the government of Bithynia, he returned "under an 
accuſation. Nor was he more ſeverely proſecuted, | 


than faithtully detended. The ſenators gave various 


opinions of him: moſt of them, however, of the 


mildeſt kind. Pomeoxius Rurus, a ready and im- 


petuous ſpeaker, opened the accuſation. He was ſe- 
conded by TnrorHAN ES, one of the deputies, who 
was the chiet incendiary, and indeed the original 
cauſe of this proſecution. I anſwered; having been 
enjoined by Bassus to lay the foundations of his 5 
whole defence; to give an account of all his honours, 
which were great, both from the ſplendor of his an- 
ceſtors, and his own dangers; to ſpeak of the con- 
: ſpiracy of the informers ", who had their own private 
gain in view; to lay open the cauſes, by which he 
had offended the moſt factious among them, particu- 


larly THEO HAN ES himſelf, He was likewiſe defir- 


ous, that I would ſer myſelf to clear him of that 
crime which preſſed him cloſeſt: for as to other 


complaints, though they ſounded more loudly, yet 


he did not only merit pardon, but applauſe. This 
charge lay hardeſt upon him, that, in an undeligning 
ſimplicity of heart, he was unguarded enough to re. 
ceive, as a token of their friendſhip, certain preſents 
from the people of his province; which was nothing 


extraordinary, ſince he had been their queſtor. Theſe 


preſents were termed thefts and plunder by his accu- 
ers; he called them gifts. But then he could not 
lawtully receive any gitts. Here what was I to do? 


. The informers were entitled to a fourth part "of every conki | 
cation. | | 


What 
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What road was I to take in the defence? Was 1 to 


deny a fact? I dreaded, leſt it ſhould plainly appear 


a theft, becauſe I was afraid to confeſs it: beſides, 
to deny a manifeſt act, was to aggravate, not to 
leſſen the crime; eſpecially when the accuſed per- 
fon himſelf had utterly deprived his advocates of 
ſuch a plea : for he had acknowledged to many per- 
| ſons, and even to the emperor, that he had received 
upon his birthday, or at the Saturnalia, ſome ſmall 


preſents, and had likewiſe ſent ſome to many of his 
friends. Should J have recourſe to the clemency of 


his judges? That was putting a knife to his throat, 
by granting he had offended in ſuch a manner, as to 
need a public pardon. Was I to defend the action as 
right:? I ſhould then have done him no ſervice, and 
have diſhonoured myſelf. In this difficulty, I thought 
it beſt to keep the middle road. I believe I have 
done it. My " lending was interrupted, as battles 
ſometimes are, by the night. I ſpoke three hours and 


an half: an hour and an half ſtill remained; for, as 


the law allowed the accuſer {ix hours, the accuſed had 
nine; and he had divided that time between me and 
the perſon, who was to ſpeak after me; ſo that I 

was to have five hours, and he the reſt. The viſible 

| ſucceſs of my pleading perſuaded me to put an end N 

to my diſcourſe in the manner I did. For it is raſh |} 

not to be content, when things are in a proſperous 

way. Add to this, I was afraid, leſt, by a renewal 
of my labour, my ſtrength might fail me; ſince it. 
was more difficult to take up the thread of my ſpeech, 
than to continue ſpeaking. There was danger too, 


that my pleadings might appear languid, if diſcon- 


tinued, and tedious, if reaſſuned. For as torches, 
by a continual motion, preſerve their flame, but with 
difficulty recover it, when extinguiſhed ; ſo the 
warmth of the ſpeaker, and the attention of the hear- 
er, are kept up by continuance, but Janguiſh by any _ 
: interval, or remiſſion.” But Bassus, with many Pray- : 
| ö | T ST [52 : 
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ers, even almoſt with tears, entreated me to fill up 
my time. I obeyed, and preferred his intereſt to my 
own. It ſucceeded well. I found the minds of the 
ſenate ſo full of expectation, and fo freſh, that they 
ſeemed more eager to hear my future, than to have 


been ſatiated by my former pleading. Luc us ALB- 
Nus ſpoke after me, ſo properly, that our ſpeeches, 


Which were thought to contain the variety of two, 


were fo well connected, that they ſeemed to form one 


continued diſcourſe, HERENNTIUSs PoLL1o replied 
with force and dignity. THEoPHANEsS then ſpoke 


again; which he did, as he does every thing, with 
the greateſt impudence; becauſe after two conſular 


and eloquent men had finiſhed, he demanded more 


time, than is commonly allowed. He held out till 
night, even till lights were brought in. The next 


day, HomuLus and FRonTo pleaded for BAssus; 
incomparably well. The proofs took up the fourth 
day. Be#z1vs Macex, conſul elect, was of opinion, 
that Bassvs was guilty of a breach of the law againſt 
bribery ; CPO HisPo, that, without infringement 


upon the dignity of the ſenate, they might appoint 
_ Judges to try his offence. Both were in the right. 


You aſk, how can that be, ſince their opinions were 


ſo widely different? Becauſe it was reaſonable for Ma- 


c ER, who only conſidered the letter of the law, to 
condemn that man, who received preſents, contrary 


to the law ; and CIO, becauſe he imagined it law- 
ful for the ſenate, as it certainly was, to mitigate, 


and ſuperintend the laws, thought it very reaſonable, 


that they might pardon a fact, which, though in- 
deed forbidden, was, nevertheleſs, often committed, 


The opinion of CIO prevailed : nay, when he 
| roſe to deliver his opinion, as great acclamations 


were given him, as attend others, when they ſit 
down. From whence you may conclude, with how 
unanimous a conſent his motion was received, when 

he had made it, fince it met with ſo much favour 


before 
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before hand. However, the Judgements of people 


are divided into two parties, not only in the ſenate, 
but in the city. Thoſe, who think the opinion of 
Czy1o right, condemn the propoſition of Maczs, 


ns too rigid and ſevere : thoſe, again, who fide with 


Mackk, call the determination "of CO not only 


too eaſy, but even an inconſiſtent decree ; for they 
_ abſolutely deny, that a perſon, who is to be tried by 
the ordinary judges, ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 


the ſenate. There was likewiſe a third opinion. Va- 


LERIUS Paulixuvs, being of the fame ſentiments 


with Czp1o, added this farther, that they ſhould in- 
form againſt THEoPHANESs, as ſoon as his depuration 


expired. For he charged him with many things, in 


the courſe of the proſecution, that were within the 


very law, by virtue of which he had accuſed Bassvus. 
But the conſuls, although the greateſt part of the 
ſenate approved of the opinion, did not come into 
it. However, PavLinvus had all the honour, which 
ſo honeſt and fo equitable a motion deſerved. When 
the ſenate was diſmiſſed, Bassus was received by a 
numerous concourſe of people, with great acclama- 
tions and great joy. A name made famous by mis- 

_ fortunes, which were called to remembrance by the 
danger he had juſt eſcaped, together with a ſettled 
melancholy, and broken old-age united in a graceful _ 

perſon, had rendered him acceptable in all eyes. Keep 
this letter, as the forerunner of another; for I know 
you will expect the full and entire oration *; and 1 

tear you may long expect it; for the reviſal of a 

ipeech, upon an affair of fo great ee, muſt 


not be light and curſory. Farewell, 


OBSERVATIONS, 
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man Judges, appear in ſo many different lights, that it is dit- 


© In defence of 101 Bassus. 
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ficult to ſay, in what method the proceedings were carried 


on. The accuſation was verbal only. If the perſon accuſed 
was filent, or confeſſed his guilt, he was condemned; but if 
he denied the crime, his name was ſet down among thoſe, 
who ſtood accuſed, and the ſubſtance of the accuſation was 
reduced into writing, and a day of trial appointed. 

In reading over epiſtles upon theſe topics, it is natural to 


Conſider the variations between the Roman uſages and our 
own. In the trial of BAssus two moſt remarkable differ- 
ences occur to our notice. The firſt is, that the council 
for the accuſed ended the debate; the ſecond, that all the 
council for and againſt che accuſed, argued before the proofs 
Were read. The contrary practice prevails with us. In 


civil cauſes, the council for the complainant, and in criminal 


cauſes, the council for the king, always end the debate; 
which is called, Having the right to reply: nor do the coun- 
ci] ever argue till the proofs are read. Our ufage is certainly 
founded upon reaſon. The judges ought to be apprized of 
the facts; otherwiſe how can they judge of the arguments 
ariſing from thoſe facts? It will be needleſs to ſhew, how 
much the Engliſh cuſtoms are preferable to the Roman, in 


theſe two particular points: we may reſt ſatished, that our 


conſtitution, in general, is the beſt in the world : ſo very 


excellent, perhaps, that, like our religion, it can be ad- 
mired in theory only, but will ſcarce ever be kept up to in 


practice. 


Dixit in noctem, atque etiam noe, illatis Iucernis : * He 


<< ſpoke till night, and even after the candles were kioughe 5 


55 


* in.” No pleadings laſted longer than day-light. PLiny, 
in the eleventh epiſtle of the ſecond book, expreſly ſays, 
Neque enim jam inchoart poterat aftio, niſi ut noctis interveatu 


Fenn Nor could the pleadings have been carried on, 
«*« unleſs, by the approach of night, they had been referred 


5 to another day.” So that the lights, which were brought 
into the ſenate-houſe, were not brought thither, that THE O- 


PHANES might continue his argument, but to give light to 
the aſſembly, as they went away. 

CIO Hiseo, ſalvd dignitate, judices dandos. The full 
meaning of this ſentence is very hard to be alcertained. We 
are left, as in many other epiſtles, to gueſs, at random, the 
| particular law, or cuſtom, to which PLiny alludes. Salvâ 
dignitate certainly refers to the ſenate, who were not to de- 


ſcend to any decree, or reſolution, below their dignity. In 


the | 
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the eleventh epiſtle of the firſt book there is an expreſſion of 
this kind, relating to Mar1vs PrIscus. Omiſſa defenſione, 
| judices petiit. It is explained in the manner, that ſeemed 


the moſt probable ſenſe of that epiſtle. But here the judices 


dandos may bear another interpretation. Let us conſider the 
following expreſſion. Negant enim congruens eſſe, retinere in 
ſenatu, cui judices dederis : * For they ſay, that it is incon- 
« ſiſtent, that thoſe, who had ſubmitted to the ſcrutiny of 
e judges, ſhould remain in the ſenate.” We may from 


hence imagine, that ſenators, when tried by the ſenate, 
were ſometimes ſent down to inferior courts, without receiv- 


ing ſentence from their own body: and, in that caſe, it was 
thought improper, that thoſe perſons, to whom this kind of 
mercy had been ſhewn, ſhould fit again in their places as 
| ſenators, becauſe they had ſubjected themſelves to an infe- 
rior juriſdiction. Thus BAssus had ſo manifeſtly offended 
againſt a poſitive law *, that he muſt have been condemned 
by the ſenate, if they had proceeded to a definitive ſentence: 
but a lower court of judicature, ſuch as the Decemviri, or 
_ Centumviri fthitibus judicandis, might ſoften the puniſhment, 
or might determine the preſents, which BAssus had received, 
to have been gifts of cuſtom, not tokens of bribery, _ 
The Julia lex, de pecuniis repetundis, particularly levelled a- 
gainſt the miſdemeanors of provincial governors —— 


Priny ro SABINUS. 


AF OU write me word, that SaBINA, who made 
L us her heirs, has not, by any expreſs clauſe of 
her will, ordered her ſlave MopzsTvus to be free, and 
yet has left him a legacy in theſe words, © I give 
„% to MopesTuvs, Sc. whom I commanded ſhould _ 
©. be free.” You aſk my opinion upon this matter? 
I have conſulted the moſt eminent lawyers : they all 
agree, that he neither is entitled to his liberty, be- 
cauſe it was not actually given, nor to his legacy, 
becauſe ſhe left it to a ſlave . But to me this appears 
r A ſlave was incapable of inheritance : whatever was left to a 
| Nlave belonged to his maſter, VV 


a manifeſt. 
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a manifeſt error: and therefore I think we ought to 


act, as if ſhe had ordered it in expreſs terms; becauſe 


ſhe imagined ſhe had ſo done. I am confident you 
will be of my opinion, fince you never failed, in the 


moſt religious manner, to fulfil the will of the dead, 


which good heirs always underſtand as a law. In 


this our honour is concerned, which has not leſs 


weight with you and me, than a legal neceſſity with 
others. Let us permit him, therefore, to have his 


liberty. Let him enjoy his legacy, as if ſhe had 


taken all proper ſteps in his favour. By a right 
choice of executors, all proper ſteps are taken. 


Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


| This is the counterpart of the ſixteenth epiſtle i in the ſe- 
cond book. PLIN x will not in the leaſt recede from that 
glorious law, ( propriam guandam legem) which he had laid 
down to himſelf, in relation to the will of the dead. But, 
in the caſe of Mopksrus, it was impoſſible for him to act 


in the manner he intended, without the full conſent and 


approbation of SABINUS, who, by SABINA's will, was ap- 
pointed joint heir with our author. This epiſtle is written 
with a view to gain his collegue's conſent; and the method 
he takes, to obtain his generous purpoſe, ſhews an infinite 


deal of that honeſt ſkill and artifice, which are abſolutel 


neceſſary in the currency of buſineſs with mankind. He 


begins by finding fault with the determinations of the 


lawyers, whoſe opinions turned upon the literal ſenſe, not 


upon the real intentions, of SA BIN A's will: and from thence 


he argues, that her heir ought to act, as if the due forms of 
law had been executed; becauſe the lady herſelf imagined, 
| that ſhe had done every thing neceflary to give Mopksrus 
his liberty. He then puts SaBIxus in mind of his former 
behaviour, in executing the wills of thoſe perſons, to 
whom he had been left heir; and inſiſts, that a good heir, 


or, in other words, a juſt and upright man, weill fulfil the 


intention of the deceaſed as minutely, as if it had been ex- 
preſſed in ſuch a legal manner, that the law would enforce 


the execution. He ſcems to have A pertect confidence, 


that 
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that SABINUS will concur with theſe ſentiments : for honeſty, 


continues our author, has as full power over us, as the laws 


have over other people. This was a kind of compliment, 
which SABINUs could not contradict, without denying him- 


ſelf capable of ſo virtuous an action: and therefore 1 


obliged, whether he will or not, to act conformably to PLI- 
NY's inclinations; who concludes his letter, by ſtill giving | 


a more enticing reaſon for the joint-heir's compliance, in 


theſe words: Cavit enim que heredes bene elegit : * SABINA 
< had been much more cautious and circumſpect in draw- _ 
ing, and wording her will, had not ſhe ſupplied any im- 


perfection of that Kind, by appointing men of honour for 


„„ her heirs.” 


The two common methods among the 8 ” giving 
liberty to their ſlaves were by teſtament, or manumiſſfion. 


| The words uſed in both theſe ceremonies were, Hunc homi- _ 
nem liberum efſe volo. The defect of theſe. words occafioned 

the doubt on that part of SaBINA's will, which was in fa- 
vour of MopESTUS. But I fear the examples have been 
few, where heirs or executors have imitated PLiNy, by 


preferring equity and juſtice to the nice diſtinctions and mi- 
8 nute formalities of the law. EE | 


EPISTLE: XL; 


5 Pr Iv t CORNELIUS MiNUTIANUS. 


AVE you heard that Valrkius a 
has ſet up a ſchool in Sicily? J believe you 


have not heard it, for the news is freſh. He, who 


lately of prætorian dignity was accounted one of the 


| beſt pleaders in Rome, is now fallen ſo low, as, 
from a ſenator, to become an exile ; from an orator, 
a teacher of rhetoric : inſomuch that he himſelf, at 
the opening of his ſchool, ſaid with a ſorrowful and 
ſolemn countenance, O fortune ! what ſport doſt 
thou make to thyſelf? Thou makeſt ſenators of 
„ ſchoolmaſters, and ſchoolmaſters of ſenators.” In 


which expreſſion there is ſo much gall and bitterneſs, 8 


chat [ could almoſt fancy he tet up: a ſchool merely 


o 


to have an opportunity of ſaying it. Again, when 
he made his firſt appearance in ſchool, in a Grecian 
dreſs, (for thoſe, who are under ſentence of baniſh- 
ment, have no right to wear the Roman gown,) after 
he was a little compoſed, and had ſurveyed his habit, 
I am, however, ſays he, to declaim in Latin.” 
Theſe, you will ſay, are melancholy and moving 
ſtories. Yet he, who, by the crime of inceſt, could 
bring ſuch a ſcandal upon his profeſſion, certainly de- 
ſerved his ſentence. It is true, he confeſſed the in- 
ceſt; but then it is uncertain, whether that confeſſion 
roceeded from guilt, or from fear of greater puniſh- 
ment, if he had denied it. For DomriTian was in 
a very great rage; and that rage was ſtill encreaſed 
by the want of ſufficient evidence to ſu port that 
horrible ſentence he was determined to give. And 
when the emperor reſolved that CokNELIA, chief of 
the veſtal virgins *, ſhould be buried alive, as think- 
ing to make his reign illuſtrious by ſuch an ex- 
ample *, he ſummoned, by authority as high-prieſt, 
or, rather, by his tyrannic diſpoſition, and The Wan- 
tonneſs of an abſolute prince, the chief prieſts to 
meet together, not in the pontifical college, but at 
his country- ſeat at Alba; z where, with a crime equal 
to that which he ſeemed to puniſh, without citing 
her to appear, cr giving her leave to ſpeak in her 
own defence, he condemned her of inceſt; although 
| he himſelf had not only been guilty of the ſame 
crime with his brother's daughter, but had alſo been 
the occaſion of her death ; tor Ihe died of abortion 
in her widowhood. „„ 


2 In the Oxford dion of in 8 Epiſtles, this ſentence 3 
thus, Cokk ELTA Maximillam VESTALEM 3 in the edition by 
5 Lox cor tus, which is here followed, CON ELIAu VESTALIUM = 
MaxiMam, This laſt reading ſeems preferable, becauſe Cor- 
NELIA ſays, ſhe performed the ſacrifice on the day when Dow1- 
TIAN triumphed ; and it may be preſumed, the chief pines 


officiated on ſo joyful and fo lolemn an occaſion, 
Of ſeverity, 
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that SABINUsS will concur with theſe ſentiments : for honeſt A 


.continues our author, has as full power over us, as the laws 


have over other people. This was a kind of compliment, 
which SAEIN Us could not contradict, without denying him- 


ſelf capable of ſo virtuous an action: and therefore he is 


obliged, whether he will or not, to act conformably to Px 1- 


NY's inclinations ; who concludes his letter, by ſtill giving 
a more enticing reaſon for the joint-heir's compliance, in 


theſe words: Cauit enim que heredes bene elegit : „ SABINA 


had been much more cautious and circumſpect in draw- 
< ing, and wording her will, had not ſhe ſupplied any im- 


6 perfection of that Kind, by appointing men of Honour for 


„ her heirs.” 


The two common methods among the Romans of giving 
liberty to their ſlaves were by teſtament, or manumiſſion. 
The words uſed in both theſe ceremomies were, Hunc homi- 
nem liberum eſſe volo. The defect of theſe words occaſioned 
the doubt on that part of Sa BIN A's will, which was in fa- 
vour of MoptsTUs. But I fear the examples have been 
few, where heirs or executors have imitated PLIN V, by 


preferring equity and juſtice to the nice diſtinctions and mi- 
nute formalities of the law. 


EPISTLE XI 


PLIxY # Connviius MINUTIANUS. 


1 AVE you heard that VALERIVUs Licixlanus 
has ſet up a ſchool in Sicily? I believe you 


have not heard it, for the news is freſh. He, who 
lately of prætorian dignity was accounted one of the 


beſt pleaders in Rome, is now fallen ſo low, as, 


from a ſenator, to become an exile ; from an orator, _ 
a teacher of rhetoric : inſomuch that he himſelf, at | 
the opening of his ſchool, ſaid with a ſorrowful and 
ſolemn countenance, “ 0 fortune! what ſport doſt 
thou make to thyſelf ? Thou makeſt ſenators of-.- "if 
6 ſchoolmaſters, and ſchoolmaſters of ſenators.” In 
which expreſſion there is ſo much gall and bitterneſs, 
” chat I could almoſt fancy he let up a ichool merely 


o 


B OO R IV. 
to have an opportunity of ſaying it. Again, when 
he made his firſt appearance in ſchool, in a Grecian 


dreſs, (for thoſe, who are under ſentence of baniſh-_ 


ment, have no right to wear the Roman gown,) atter 


he was a little compoſed, and had ſurveyed his habit, 15 


„I am, however, ſays he, to declaim in Latin.“ 


Theſe, you will ſay, are melancholy and moving 
ſtories. Yet he, who, by the crime of inceſt, could 


bring ſuch a ſcandal upon his profeſſion, certainly de- 
ſerved his ſentence. It is true, he confeſſed the in- 


ceſt; but then it is uncertain, whether that confeſſion 
rocended, from guilt, or from fear of greater Puniſh- 
ment, if he had denied it. For Douiriax Was in 
a very great rage; and that rage was ſtill encreaſed 
by the want of ſufficient evidence to ſupport that 


horrible ſentence he was determined to give. And 
when the emperor reſolved that CokxELITa, chief of 


the veſtal virgins , ſhould be buried alive, as think- 


ing to make his reign illuſtrious by ſuch an ex- 


ample *, he ſummoned, by authority as high-prieſt, 


Or, rather; by his tyrannic diſpoſition, and "the Wan- 
tonneſs of an abſolute prince, the chief prieſts to 
meet together, not in the pontifical college, hut at 
his country- ſeat at Alba: Where, with a crime equal 
to that which he ſeemed to puniſh, without citing 


her to appear, cr giving her leave to ſpeak in her 
own defence, he condemned her of inceſt; although 
he himſelf had not only been guilty of the ſame | 
crime with his brother's daughter, but had alſo been 
the occaſion of her dcath; tor the died of abortion 5 


in her widowhood, 


EM In the Ox/erd edition of Prany* $ | Epiſtles, this Gs ſtands 
thus, CoxRELIA MAxIMILLAM VESTALEM; in the edition 8 

Lox col 1 Us, which is here followed, Cox N ELIAU VESTAL IU 

MAXIMAM. This laft reading 3 preferable, becauſe Cox- 


NELIA ſays, ſhe performed the ſacrifice on the day when Doui- 
 TIAN triumphed ; and it may be preſumed, the chief prielteſs 


officiated on ſo joyful and ſo ſolemn: an occalion, 1 
-».QOf- e | | 
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riſion, from a conſciouſne 


24 erſe in the Hecaba of Eurieives, Line 507. 


PLINYs EFISTLES. 
The chief- prieſts were immediately ſent to ſee the 
ſentence againſt Cox xELIA put into execution. She, 
at one time invoking VESTA, and then appealing to 


the reſt of the gods, among other exclamations, fre- 
quently repeated this in particular: © Czsar thinks 
II ham guilty of inceſt; I, who performed the ſa- 


« cred rites when he conquered and triumphed.” 
Whether ſhe meant this by way of flattery, or de- 

il of her own innocence, 
or a contempt of the emperor, is uncertain. She 
continued crying out in this manner, till ſhe was 


brought to the place of execution : whether guilty, 

or otherwiſe, I cannot tell; certainly ſhe was treated 
as a criminal ©. As they were letting her down into 
the cavern, her robe happened to catch hold of 


ſomething, that hindered her deſcent; upon which 


ſhe turned about, and diſentangled it; and when the 
executioner would have aſſiſted her with his hand, 
| the drew herſelf back with horror; refuſing to be 
touched by him, as a defilement to her pure and un- 

lpotted chaſtity : ſtill preſerving the appearance of 
ſanctity to the laſt moment; and, among all the 


other inſtances of her modeſty, 


She took great care to fall with decency *. 


Beſides, CELER, the Roman knight, who was accuſed 
of having had criminal converſation with her, while 
they were ſcourging him with rods in the forum, per- 
ſiſted in this cry, + What crime have I committed? 1 


Here the 2»orto edition of PLixy's Epiſtles differ from all 


the reſt. The words, according to LoncoLivus, are, Certe tan- 


quam innocens debe oft ; which the editor explains by ſaying, 'The 


People looked upon her as innocent. But the word aecens (Which 
I have followed, according to the Farietum, the Oxford, and the 
other editions) ſeems more agreeable to the tenor of the epiſtle. 

Whether ſhe was innocent, or otkerwiſe, (ſays PLixy) I ſhall 


not determine: certainly ſhe was treated as guilty.” 


% have 


A 
D 


BOOK IV. 


<< have committed none.” So that Dowtrtan, being 
in the utmoſt rage at lying under the infamy of ſo 
much cruelty and injuſtice, ſeizes Lieixfaxus for 
having concealed, in one of his farms, a freed-wo- 
man belonging to CokNRELIA. He was adviſed by 
thoſe, to whoſe cuſtody he was committed, if he had 


a mind to eſcape puniſhment, to confeſs the fact, as 
a certain means of obtaining pardon. He did ſo. 
_ HeEerenNivs SENEC1O ſpoke for him, in his abſence, 


much i in the words of Homzr, 


ParrocLvs 1s fallen FI] 


for he ſaid; cc Inſtead of an advocate, I am become 


« C4 meſſenger of news. Licintanvus has withdrawn 


„ himſelf, This was 5 very agreeable to Dots 


TIAN, that he could not forbear diſcovering publicly 5 
his joy, and ſaying, Lictntanvs has cleared us.“ 
He added alſo, that the criminal ought not to be too 


much oppreſſed, ſince he has owned his guilt ; and 
he allowed him to convey away all of his effects, which 
he could get together, before they were confiſcated; 

and, as a reward, allotted him a commodious place L 

of exile; from whence, by the clemency of the em- 


peror NERvA, he was afterwards removed into Sicih, 


where he now has ſet up. a ſchool, and takes revenge 
"_ fortune by his declamations. 


You fee how readily I obey you, in ſending you 


not only the city news, but all that comes from a- 
broad; and ſo minutely, as to trace every incident 
from its beginning: And indeed I imagined, as you _ 
were abſent at that time, you might have heard no- 
thing more of L1cinianus, than that he was baniſh- 
cd for inceſt; for report acquaints us only with the 
ſubſtance of things, without particulars. I deſerve, 
5 in my turn, an account from you of every tranſaction 
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PLINYs EFISTUES. 
in your town and neighbourhood, where ſomething 
remarkable often happens. In ſhort, you inay write 
to me what you pleaſe, provided your letter be as 


long as mine; for I ſhall not only count the pages, 
Farewell, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This epiltle ſets forth to us one of the many inſtances, 
ſhocking to human nature, of DoMITIAN's cruelty. Su- 
TONI1Us fays, that the proſecution of CORNELIA was re- 
vived by that emperor a conſiderable time after ſhe had been 
His words are, CORNELIAM wvirginem 
maximam abſolutam olim dehinc longo intervalls repetitam atqus 
He ordered CORNELIA, the 
chief of the veſtals, formerly acquitted, and afterwards 


* brought forth and convicted, to be buried alive.” This 


circumſtance, although omitted by PLiny, becauſe the epi- 
ſtle is, probably, written to a perſon well acquainted with 
that particular, renders the proſecution more ſanguinary, 
and heightens the Veſtal's diftreſs : 
nate, to have eſcaped a NERO, only to fall by a Domi- 
:. TAN. 


Abſentem nate" * 0 
© unheard as ſhe was, he condemned her of inceſt.” By 


What law, or by what precedent, the tyrant proceeded in 
the condemnation of CoRNELIA, does not appear. 


tia domini ſeems to have been the rule of his government. 
But, in the time of NERO, we find, that the Romans were 


particularly cautious of putting any perſon to death, with- 
out ſufficient proof and a full hearing. Os tru 60. Pu- 


ics X Sec hai TIX & heren 219 d r,fh, eh 7 0 N- 


THYog8ev©> XAT rb ν 2% 725 XETHY OCHS, TOTO T6 
Loans te Acker weg! Ts i ieh. | 


F Sen ren, Per li. cap. 8. Here the lady i 15 C2 alled Con xi ELF: 

"AM MAXIMA 
CokNELIA ex e Ceforum. 
Acts, chaps: xxv..Y. 16. 


'TaciTvus tells us, ſhe was of the Ca- Jian fami! y 
'Tacir. Annal. is. * 


accuſers face to fuce, and babe licence to ar eber for. ſs , con- 


cr ning the crime laid nga aft hi 1. 


W — 
woes: 


for ſurely it was unfortu- 
6 Abſent and » 


1CON= | 


We may learn ö 


3 It is not the manner. of 5 Romans, . 
to deliver any man to die before that he, which is F have the 


from 


8 n 


„„ Wow 8 
from hence, by what large ſtrides tyranny makes its way to 


uncontrollable power. In the reign of NERO ſome kind of 
juſtice was {till preſerved. Accuſers, although falſe, were 


brought before the accuſed, who had leave to ſpeak and to 
defend themſelves, with all their force of eloquence, or of 
Innocence, But in the reign of Domirian, cven the pa- 


rade of equity diſappeared, the ſhadow of juſtice vaniſhed, 


and the footſteps of decency and humanity were obliterated, 


and ſunk into deſtruction. 
Blandiens hac, an irridens, dubium of 7 6 It ! is doubtful, 


c whether ſhe ſaid this to ſooth, or to deride.” The ſup- 


poſition of PLINY, that the words of CORNELIA were ſpoke 


in a flattering, or in a deriding manner, does not ſcem per- 


fectly well grounded. Flattery and jeſting were equally un- 


ſeaſonable at ſuch a time; nor does the ſentence import any 
thing more, than what is likely to have fallen from a per- 
ſon in her. circumſtances. It is a ſolemn proteſtation of her 
innocence, and an appeal to heaven for the truth of her 
aſſertion. The gods had crowned her vows with ſucceſs, and 


given CsAR a victorious triumph. © Can it be imagined, 


* ſays ſhe, that the all-righteous deities would have Janes | 


« my prayers, if I had performed the ſacred rites with in- 


* ceſtuous hands?“ This appears to be the genuine ſenſe of 
ConntLia's ſpeech ; and the inference, that ſhe endeavours _ 
to draw of her own virtue, is extremely natural and unaf- 

fected. Her behaviour at the concluding ſcene of her life is 
great and decent. Her abhorrence of the touch of the exe- 


cutioner, and her care to gather her robe round her, and 


to die with the modeſty ſhe had lived, is highly becoming 2 
the character of a Veſtal virgin. The ſubject matter of the 


whole epiſtle is extremely curious, and, at the ſame time 


that it moves our pity towards CORNELIA, it raiſes our in- 8 
dignation _— W | 


BPISTLE XII. 


Prixr 10 ARRIANVS, 


A O love EcNATIUS MARCELL INUS, and 1 f 


commend him to me. You will love and com- 


mend him more, when you know what he has lately 


done. When he went queſtor to his province, the 
| | . 3 | ſecretary, 
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ſecretary, who was allotted him, dying before the 


time that his ſalary became due, MARCELLINus was 
ef opinion, and thought it juſt, that the money, 
which he had taken to pay that ſecretary, ought not 
to remain in his hands, On his return, therefore, he 
firſt applied to the emperor, and afterwards, by the 
_ emperor's command, conſulted the ſenate, how he 
ſhould diſpoſe of the ſalary, It was a queſtion of little 
conſequence, but ſtill it was a queſtion. The heirs 
of the ſecretary claimed it for themſelves; the trea- 


ſurers, for the exchequer. The cauſe was pleaded. 
The advocate for the heirs argued firſt; then the ad- 


vocate for the people: both extremely well. Cxci- 
Lis STRABO was of opinion, that it ſhould be paid 
into the treaſury; BazBius Mackk, that it ſhould 
be given to the heirs. STRABO prevailed. 


Give MARCELLINUS his juſt praiſe, as I did, with- 


out heſitation. For although it has been amply ſuffi- 
cient for him, to find his action approved by the 

emperor and the ſenate, yet he will be much rejoiced 

to have your commendation. All thoſe, who court 
glory and fame, are wonderfully delighted with the 
Approbation, and praiſes, even of the leſſer degrees 


of men: but Max cELLIxus reveres you in ſuch a 


manner, that he will receive the higheſt ſat'sfaction 
from your judgement. To this we may add, that if 


he knew, an account of his behaviour had travelled 


0 far, he muſt neceſſarily be elated at the reach, 
iwiftneſs, and progreſs of his fame. For, I know. 
not the reaſon, the extent of their reputation pleaſes 
men more than even the real greatneſs of 1 it. F arewell. 4 


0 B SER VAT IONS. 


＋ he love of 0 is ſo MN] Thad almoſt ſaid, ſo 

| eee a vice, that we are really ſurprized to . 
with a diſpoſition entirely averſe to envy and malevolence. 
This twelſth epiſtle i is an example of chat particular ſpecies 
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BOOK IV. 
of good-nature, which takes pleaſure in praiſing every thing 
| that has the leaſt appearance of virtue: for ſurely our au- 
thor muſt have felt great delight in ſetting off to advantage 
all good actions, when he commends MaRcCELLINUs for 
not keeping a ſum of money, to which he had no fort of 
pretence, If he had kept it, he might probably have been 
puniſhed for embezzling the public treaſures. It is not im- 
_ poſſible, that, at the time when this epiſtle was written, 
| the queſtors, and other officers in power, who had opportu- 
nities of engroſſing the public money, and converting it to 
their own uſe, generally yielded to the temptation, when- 
ever it fell in their way. PLIN y, therefore, thinks Mar- 
 CELLINUS ought to receive encomiums, as he is diſtinguiſh- 
ed, even by a negative virtue, from the iniquitous herd, 
But although an abſtinence from evil has ſome reſemblance 
to virtue, yet it is only the reſemblance of a ghoſt to a 
body; an airy likeneſs without any ſolidity ; the ſhadow 
without the ſubſtance. ro ro OS 
Tue public officers, ſuch as the ædiles, prætors, and quæ- 
 ftors, had each of them a ſecretary, who, during the time 
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: he exerciſed the profeſſion of a ſcribe, was not permitted to _ 
3 the management of any employment in the ſtate. It ap- 
a pears from this letter, that theſe ſcribes were paid at ſtated 
1 times of the year, and if they died before the day of pay- 
| ment, nothing could be demanded. The ſame is the cafe 1 
of our officers, who have yearly ſalaries; and with all other 4 
annuitants, where the payments are on any fixed days. But my 
it would have been a much more laudable action in EG- {0 
NATIUS, if he had made up to the heirs of the ſecretary 1 


the loſs, they ſuſtained by the ſenate's decree. And cer- 
_ tainly it would have been no more than common equity in | 
that venerable body, to have allowed to the repreſentatives 
of this man, even to a day, the wages he had earned by his 
labour. From the whole tenor of PLIN 's conduct, we 
need be under no difficulty to determine, in what manner he 
would have acted in ſuch circumſtances, 1 8 
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EPISTLE A. 
Priny to CORNELIUS TAciTUs. 


Am extremely glad to hear you are come ſafe to 


| town. Your arrival, though always defirable, is 
at this time more particularly welcome. I ſhall ſtill 


ſtay ſome few days in 7 ſculum, that 1 may finiſn a 


ſmall work * which I have in hand; for J am afraid, 


it I ſhould now break off my purſuit, juſt when I 


have brought 1t near an end, | ſhould find a difficulty 
in taking it up again. In the mean while, that 1 
may loſe no time, I write this precurſory letter, to 
intimate a requeſt, which I muſt urge perſonally 
when we meet. But firſt hear the reaſon of of 
_ aſking, an then what it is I aſk. 
When I was laſt in my own country,, a fon ® of 
one of my fellow citizens came to ſee me. I aſked 
bim, Do you fludy?? He anſwered, © Yes” 
« Where?” 90 At Mediclanum © IV by not here?? 
To which his father anſwered, (for his father was 
with him, and had introduced the youth to me) 
« Becanſe we have no preceptors here y have 
you not ? /or it much concerns you who are fat | 
(and many parents happened luckily to be preſent) 
« to hade your ſens educated here, preſerably to any 
* other place. For where can they reſide more to their 
ſatisfa:. ion, than in their native country * Where can 
thy be bred up mere virtubiſty, than under the eye 


0 


Ln 


of their parents ? or with liſs expence, than at home? 
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| i Comum 
* Munic' pis mei a Prætextalus. 


till about the age of ſifteen. 


1 


on what 0 conditions might you Dave Preceptors : 


A youth wearing the TT 
_ gown, called Pratexta ; a veſt, edged with a purple border, worn 


The word Pretextatus cannot well 
„ 5 rendered? into Engliſh. a 1025 Milado 
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might be corrupted, and made to ſerve private intereſts: 
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B 0 O K IV. 
brourht hither ? What a ſmall additional expence muſt 


you De at, above what it already coſts you in your 


childrens lodgings, diet, and other neceſſaries, which 


are now all bought abroad? For my part, I, who 
have no children, but confider my country as my child 
or my parent, am ready to contribute a third part of 


the 7 um, which you fhail think proper to eſtabliſh 
upon this occaſion. I would eden promiſe to be at the 


Which I ſee happen in many Places, where preceptor's 
are choſen by the public. There is but this one remedy 


to obviate the evil. If the right of choice be left en- 
 tirely to the parents, their care, in that choice, will _ 
be ſtill augmented, by the meceſſity they are under of 
contributing towards it: For thoſe, who perhaps 


would be negligent i in other people's expences, will cer- 
tainly be careful in their own : and will uſe their ut- 


moſt endeavours, that the perſon, who is to receive 
his ſalary from me, ſhall be worthy of it, becauſe their 

own ſhare is likewiſe to be paid. Therefore conſult, 
and come to ſome determination among yourſelves, and 
let my example inſpire you, and be aſſured, that the 
larger my part of the contribution ſhall be, the better 
T jhall be pleaſed. You can do nothing more honour- 


able for your children; nothing more grateful to your 


country. Let thoſe, who are born here, be educated 


here; that from their inf ancy they may love their na- 


tive ſoil, by living in it. And I wiſh you could 
draw hither ſuch eminent maſters, as " ſoould make 
the ſtudies here ſought after by neighbouring cities; 
4% ſo that, as your children are now ſent to other Places, 


other people s children may, hereatter, reſort to this,” 


I thought it neceſſary to repeat this converſation 


circumſtantially, and from the beginning; that you 


may the better judge how grateful it would be to 
me, if you will undertake what I enjoin. For the 
i Importance of - the affair makes 1 me both enjoin, and 

| | entreat 
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entreat you, that out of the numerous concourſe of 
learned men, who aſſemble about you, from an admi- 


ration of your great abilities, you would look out 


ſome maſters worth folliciting : With this reſerve 


however, that I ſhall not be tied down to any parti- 


cular man: for I leave the parents at full liberty: 


let them judge; let them chuſe; I lay claim to no- 


thing but the care and expence. Therefore if one 


ſhould be found, who relies on his own genius, ſuffi- 
ciently for the taſk, let him go thither, under this 
reſtriction, that he builds upon no VOY but his 
own abilities. F arcwell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This pie requires no annotations; the fabject matter 
of it, the noblc gift intended, and the unaffected munificence 
of the donor, are all avidews. and muſt ſtand confeſſed to 
every eye. Comments would rather eclipſe, than augment 
their glory. The generous reader will ſhew his admiration 
of PLINY, by imitating the noble example: but the miſer 
will ſtill remain the miſer, in ſpite of PLINY, or any other 
author whatever. 


The eighth epiſtle of the firſt book ought to have been | 


placed ſubſequent to this letter. PLIN there tells PoMPEI- 
us SATURNINUS, © that he has given a library to the citi- 
& zens of Comun : ” And it is not to be ſuppoſed he gave 


7 library to that 75 till he had eſtabliſhed ſtudents there 1 
tw oy it. N 


EPIS T LE XIV. 


Puiny # PATERNUS. 


CCORDING 40; cadons,” you will probably 


deſire and expect ſome of my performances at 


. bar: but inſtead of them, I ſend you ſome of my 


moſt ludicrous pieces, a ſort of rare and foreign cu- 
rioſities. You will receive with this letter ſome 


bendeca= 


BOOK IV. 
= Hendecaſyllable verſes; the amuſements of my leiſure 
hours, whillt J was riding in my chariot, or was 
bathing, or at table. In theſe appear my ſports, 


my pattimes, my loves, my griefs, my complaints, 


my anger; deſcribed ſometimes | in an humbler, ſome- 
times in a loftier ſtrain, and, by the variety, I en- 
deavour, that ſome of them ould be reliſhable to 
one taſte, ſome to another: 
pleaſe all. But if any of them ſeem too light and 
airy, a man of your reading will eaſily recollect, that 
the greateſt, and graveſt authors, who have written 
in this way, have not only made choice of wanton 


ſubjects, but have been very plain and open in their 
expreſſions. A liberty, of which I have abridged my- 
ſelt, not out of greater gravity, (for where ſhould I : 


| have it ?) but becauſe I am more timorous than the) 


were. Otherwiſe I am ſenſible, that the rule laid 
down by CATULLUS, concerning theſe little perform- | 


aden 18 a IVE juſt one. 


| Chaſte as a veſtal, let your poet be, 
But not a foe to mirth and gaiety : 


Some luſcious turns, which proſe will not permit, 


May pleale i in i verſe, and only paſs for wit. 


How much * as your judgement, you may 
learn from hence, that J had rather you would give 
a ſtrict examination to all theſe performances toge- 


ther, than only to ſelect ſome few among them for 


applauſe. And indeed, pieces, written in the ut- 
moſt exactneſs, ceaſe to appear ſo, when compared 
with others, that are as good. Beſides, a critic of 
ſenſe and knowledge ought not to compare works of 
@ different 1 nature with each other ; but o examine | 


Tus 80 called fi”w their ſar; conſiſting of lovin ſyllables, 


The Liſbian abt by Cary us, is in chat metre. 


Fallon deliciz meæ 1 


every 


ſome, perhaps, may 
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every piece by itſelf; and not judge unfavourably of 
w_ performance, if it be perfect in its kind. But 


why thould I ſay more? For, to excuſe or to com- 
mend trifles, by a long preface, is {till more trifling. 


Of one thing however it ſeems neceſſary to advertiſe 


you; I intend to entitle theſe worthleſs toys, ende- 
caſyliables : a title, which has reference only to the 


metre. So that you may call them epigrams, or 


idylls, or eclogues, or, as many will, little poems, 


or whatever clic you pleale : I only offer you hendeca- 
Hllable verſes. 1 muſt entreat, from your ſincerity, 


that you would ſpeak your judgement as freely 
to me upon my book, as you would expreſs it to 


others; nor is there any difficulty in what I deſire: 
ior if this were the beſt, or the only work, that 1 
| have given to the public, it might ſeem too harſh, : 


Perhaps, to ſay, * ſeek out ſome other employment ;” 


but it is very conſiſtent with good nature and good 5 
1 o lay, © you have a brignter ſphere to 


4 ſhine in.“ Adieu. 


OBSERVAT "IONS. 


pi Ir mand in —_ need of an RE for employing | 


his time in the manner mentioned to PATERNus. It is very 
dliſtaſteful to ſee a man of ſenſe, and gravity, taking delight 
in trifles, that tend rather to vitiate, than to amuſe the mind. 


And indeed, PLiny ſeems ſuſpicious, at the latter end of 
this epiſtle, that his friend PATERNUs will ſcarce approve _ 

bf ſuch very looſe and idle performances, as are now offered | 

to his peruſal. 


Ego tantum hendecaſyllabos profle : 461 G lay before you 
c hendecaſyllables.” SCALIGER, in his deſcription of that 


ſpecics of poetry diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hendecaſyilabr, 
_ concludes by ſaying ; Laſcivi enim maæimè omnium ſunt. Qui- 
bus igitur omnia canere liceret. Omnibus quoque modis & poſſe, 


& dicere judicarunt : They are the molt Jaſcivious of any 


ſpecies of poetry. In them, the poet has a licenſe to ſing 


* all kinds of ſubjects. And no manner of ſtyle were cbduht 
8 * Indocens or improper,” 


The 
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The natural turn of PLixy? 8 genius ſeems to have been 


fitted for works of ſeriouſneſs and importance. His cotem- 
porarics were of the ſame opinion; as we may learn from a 
letter to CApPITO, which we ſhall ſec hereafter, and which 
begins, Suades, ut hiſtoriam ſerilam, & ſuades non ſolus : 


Multi hoc me ſæpe monuerunt” + © You perſuade me to un- 


« dertake a hiſtory : nor is your advice ſingle: many of my 


« friends encourage me in the ſame attempt.” Ihe Minu- 


tiæ of the moſt decent poetry were not the proper. amuſe- 
ments of an hiſtorian, whoſe leiſure hours ought to be em- 


ployed upon ſolid, and ſublime ſubjects, in every kind. Nor 


ought Piiny to have deſcended fo low, as to imitate the 


epigrammatic turns of CATULLUs, when his emulation had 
raiſed him to aim at the oratorica] ſty le of TICEEO:; © 
This epiſtle is an inſtance, that it is as abſolu ely neceſſary 


for us, to be as wary and conſiderate in our choice of Proper 


amuſements, as of proper ſtudics, 


1 Lib v. Ep. 3, 


EPISTLE xv. 


PLiny 70 Mixurrus FuxDANUS: 


I P 1 am governed by jud dgement in any one parti- 


cular, it is in the 1 e affection 1 bear AsINxIUs 


- Ruxvs.. He is :a moſt extraordinary man: and a 


great lover of all good men: for, why may I not 


number myſelf among thoſe, who are good ? He is 


alſo intimately acquainted with Conxelivs Tacitus 5 
whoſe great character you know. If, therefore, both 

of us are in your favour, you muſt neceſſarily enter- 
tain the ſame ſentiments of Ros as of us; ſince 
likeneſs of manners is the ſtrongeſt cement of friend- 

ſhips. He hath many children : for, even in this 
reſpect, he has diſcharged the duty Of a good citizen; 
and, was by no means unwi ling to have his wife 
prolific, even in an age, when a ſingle child, (ſuch 
are the advantages of being chi! dleſs) 18 thought a 
burthen. But he has Cchpited thete taſhions, and js 


bec ome 
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PLINTY$SEPIS:ELES; 
become a grandfather, His grandchildren are by 
SaTuRrIus FrRMus; whom you will love, as I do, 
when you come to look nearer into him. Theſe par- 
ticulars are not impertinent : as they tend to 3 
you how extenſive, and how numerous a family, 


may oblige by a ſingle favour. Which I am 8d 


to aſk, firſt, by my wiſhes, next, by the Vp of 


a good omen. 


{ rejoice, and foreſee, that you will be conſul next 


year; for ſo your virtues, and the judgement of the 


emperor lead me to propheſy. It would concur ex- 


tremely well, if As1N1us Bassus, the eldeſt ſon of 


Rurus, were queſtor the ſame year: A young man, 
(I know not whether I ſhould fay, what the father 
deſires me to think, and ſay, but the modeſty of the 


| fon forbids) preferable even to his father. Although 
I never fail to find credit with you in every thing, 


yet it is difficult to believe me concerning an abſent 


_ perſon, that he has ſo much induſtry, probity, learn- 
ing, genius, application, and memory, as you will 


find in him upon trial. | 
1 wiſh, our age was ſo productive of men of 80d 
qualities, that ſome might be found, whom you 


ought to prefer to Ban Let me then. „ 


ſuade and adviſe you, to examine carefully, A cl 


- be long in conſidering, the perſon you ſhould chuſe. 


But I will boaſt no more of my friend: I will 


only ſay, that he is a young man, worthy to be a- 
dopted by you; after the manner of our anceſtors 


in the place of a fon. For wiſe men, like you, 
ought to receive children from the commonwealth ; 


ſuch, as we with to receive from nature. 


It will be honourable to you, when conſul, to have 


a queſtor, whoſe father is of the prætorian, and 
- whoſe relations are of . conſular dignity 3 and who, 
though yet but a youth, is, in their judgement, an 


honour to their family. Therefore indulge my de- 
lires, follow my AQVICE 3 and above all things par- 
don 


BOOK iv. 

don me, if I ſeem too forward. Firſt, becatiſe every 
man's love generally outruns his widhes 1 ; and next, 
becauſe in a city, where all things are carried on 


the earlineſs of the application, thoſe, who wait for 
the proper time of ſolliciting, come too late: laſtly, 


the preſumption of obtaining what we deſire gives 


us great pleaſure. Let Bassus revere you, as conſul : 
and let him be regarded by you, as queſtor : and 
thus permit me, who have a molt fincere affection 


for you both, to enjoy a double ſatisfaction: for as 
you and Bassus are fo equally dear to me, that 1 
ſhall employ all the power, induſtry, and intereſt 1 
have, in promoting him to whomſoever he happens 
to be queſtor; and likewiſe in aſſiſting your queſtor, 


whoever he ſhall be; ſo ſhall I have great Joy, if my 


endeavours, and both the ſtrength of my triendſhip, 
and your conſulſhip, ſhould all unite in. ſerving the 


ſame young man; eſpecially it my entreaties ſhall 


obtain your aſſiſtance for him: you, to whole vote 
the ſenate will moſt willingly acquieſce; and to 


whoſe teſtimony they will give the ee credit. 
F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


At appears fron; this letter to F UNDANUS, that the conſul 


elect uſually named his queſtor, and the ſenate approved, 
or diſapproved his choice. But there is a ſentence in the 
epiſtle, ſo extremely dark and intricate, that it is very difficult 


to ſtrike out the leaſt light from it; or to gueſs what gave 


riſe to ſuch an aſſertion. 


PIN, among other commendations of Asinivs Ru- 


us, ſays, © that he took pleaſure in finding himſelf the 
5 father of a numerous offspring, although the age he lived 
*in gave rewards to thoſe who had no children ; ; and 


therefore, even one ſon only was looked pon as a bur- 


0 then b. 5 


o Fœcunditate uxoris large frai Folgt, eo Leads quo oleri - 


Mee etiam eee 111195 orbitatis premia graves faciunt. 


The 
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PLINYS BTESS LI LES. 
The Prem orbitatis are ſo contrary to all the known 
maxims of the Romans, in their moſt abandoned times, that 
it is ſcarce poſſible to ſurmiſe, what our author hints at in 
this particular, 

In all the traces of antiquity, we ſhall indy find, that 
the antients paid great regard to matrimon 75 and great ho- 
nours to prolific perſons, The jus trium liberorum, (privi- 
leges granted to the fathers of three children) has been al- 
ready touched upon 7. And, if I miſtake not, there were 
laws made to compel, or at leaſt to encourage perſons to 
marry. KENNET, in his Roman Antiguities, tells us, it was 
uſual for the cenſors to lay a fine on old batchelors; and 
Drioxys1us HALicaRNASSEUS mentions an old conſtitu- 

tion, by which all perſons of full age were obliged to marry, 
But the firſt Jaw of certainty, among the Romans, was 

made by AUucGusTvs 9, in the year of Rome ſeven hundred 
and thirty ſix; which (FAR was afterwards improved in the 
year ſeven hundred and ſixty two; and therein are contained 
both rewards and puniſhments. The rewards were, that 
magiſtrates ſhould take place according to the number of 
their children; and a married man before a batchelor ; and 
in elections, that candidates ſhould be preferred, who had 
many children; and any perſon might ſtand for a dignity, 


before the uſual time, if he had as many children as he 
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wanted years of being capable to hold the dignity. And 
; farther, that in the city of Rome, whoever had three chil- 
_ dren, in other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces 
five, ſhould be excuſed from #1 troubleſome offices in the 
place where he lived. _ 

Ihe puniſhments were, that oma perſons ſhould be 
incapable of receiving any legacy or inheritance by will, 
except from near relations. And thoſe who were married, 


fs had not any children, could take no more than halt the 
-exate,-.. | | 


© iP Ice chlervations. on tp, 13. Book 2. 


4 Hoa alludes to this Jaw (which he calls the Lex Kavita 4 
in. che Carmen Seculare, where he ſays, | 


Diva producas ſobolem, Pattumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Feminis, prolique novæ feraci, | 


Legs Marita, 
With 


OR. 

With ſuch honourable advantages, on behalf of marriage 
and children, and ſuch remarkable diſadvantages to the un- 
married and childleſs, it is hard to unravel PI. IN v's inten- 

tion in the place abovementioned. One of the commenta- 
tors * explains the ſentence thus, Præmia orbitatis, id eſt, 
munera, que mittebantur orbis : adeo creverat avaritia, ut patri 
unicus filius videretur molęſtus, quia ſcilicet per eum privabatur 
muneribus, que dabantur orbis a captatoribus : © The re- 
« wards of ſterility were the gifts ſent to married men, 
c who had no children. Avarice was now at that height, 
4e that a ſingle child was thought a burden to a father, be- 
<< cauſe, from that circumſtance of having a child, he was 
<< deprived of thoſe gifts, which ſycophants were willing to 
« beſtow.” Unleſs the words bear this ſenſe, their purport 
muſt remain unknown. But to what an immenſe height 
was the avarice of the Romans ariſen, if they could poſſibly 
think it preferable to die childleſs, for the ſake of recelving | 
preſents and adulation during their life-time, rather than to 
3 an honeſt, but more moderate fortune to the inlieri- 
tance of their own children and deſcendants! 

The queſtorſhip was the firſt employment any man could 
bear in the commonwealth. It might be undertaken at 
twenty four, or Wenty five years of age; and being a poſt _ 
rather of fatigue, than dignity, was generally beſtowed = 
upon young men. The frequent revolutions in the govern- 
ment occaſioned theſe othcers to be multiplied, and divided 
into various forts and denominations : but thoſe under the 

conſuls were originally called Quæſtores peregrini; and after- 
wards urbani. They had the treaſury under their care, 
and were obliged to keep an exact account of the public 
expences. The laws, and decrees of the ſenate, were like- 
wiſe committed to their cuſtody : and upon any expedition, 
they delivered the military enſigns to the conſuls ; ; and ex- 
poſed to auction the goods taken from the enemy in battle. 

An office of ſo much buſtle and buſineſs, and at the ſame 
time of ſo great truſt, ought always to have been executed 
by men of equal character, and capacity, to As ix ius Bass- 
sus, whoſe birth rather reflected luſtre upon the queſtorſhip, 

than received any from it. His father was of the prætorian, 
and his relations of the conſular order. But Roos himſclf 
bore a | higher title: The friend and fay ourite of PLINY, 


 CaTANAEUS, 


Vor. I. ” V EPISTESRS 
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5 parade v. wore them with {leev es. 


PLINYs EPISTL Es. 


E PIS TL E XVI. 


5 PL1 * 70 VaizAies PAULLINUS, 


RA OICE upon my account, rejoice upon your 


own account, rejoice upon account of the pub- 


he. Literature is {till honoured. When 1 lately 
pleaded before the centumviri, there was no room for 
my approach, except by croſſing the tribunal *, and 


paſſing through the judges, all other places were ſo 


crouded. Add to this, that a young man, finely 


dreſſed, having had his tunic * torn, which often 
happens in a <roud, ſtood, with only his gown 
thrown over him, no leſs than {even hours together 1 
for ſo long my pleading continued, not without 


greater advantage than fatigue. Let us, therefore, 


D 


apply ourſelves to our ſtudies; and let not the idle- 


neſs of other people be a pretence for our own. There 


are thoſe who will both hear and read; provided we 
take pains to prepare lomething worth being heard, | 
or read. F Arewell. | 1 
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| Ptiny has ſufficient reaſon to be as much elated as he 


appears by this epiſtle, if his audience paid a ſtrict attention 
to what he ſaid for ſeven hours together. "The beau con- 


tinuing one of his hearers, after the misfortune of the tunic, 
is certainly a ſtrong circumſtance in his fayour. Ihe 


eloquence muſt be very powerful, that could confine © 


man of dreſs, and parade; and could ſoften thoſe paſſions, 


which muſt infallibly ariſe, when his finery was not only 
diſcompoſed, but torn to pieces. I am atraid, however, 
that PLINY Hatters himſelf pen the een and I am 


. The tribal was a 1 ſeat where the pra dor dat; the judge ; 
were placed on each fide a little below him. 


The tunic was a veſt worn under the toga. Perſons of f high 


apt 
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apt to think, the young gentleman was not detained by in- 
clination, but by neceſſity; the concourſe of people was too 

great to let him ſtir; he was not only hemmed in, but ſo 
cloſely pinioned, as to be deprived of all the gracefulneſs of 

motion; nor came he, either with hopes to hear, or incli- 
8 nation to underſtand, the cloquence of the orator, but merely 
jl induced by idle curioſity, and the natural gerne which 
al beaux have to Pr 1 8 
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EPISTLE XVII. 


PLiny #7 GALLUS, 


O U both adviſe, and entreat me, to undertake, 
in her abſence, the cauſe of CorELLIA, againſt 

C. Cxciiivs, conſul elect. I am thanktul for your 

advice, but I have reaſon to complain of your requeſt. 

I ought to be adviled, in order to be informed, but 
I need not be entreated to do, what would be maſt : 
baſe in me to omit. Can I doubt a moment, whe- 
. ther I ought to defood the daughter of CorELLIUs *? 

It is true, I have no abſolute intimacy, but yet I have 
a friendſhip with the very man, againſt whom you 1 
deſire me to be an advocate: and we may add alſo, = 
the dignity of that man, and the honour, to Which 1 
he is elected: an honour, that I hold in the greater 
reverence, as I myſelf have lately filled that employ- 
ment. For, it is natural to wiſh, that thoſe digni- 
ties, which we have enjoyed, ſhould be held in the 
higheſt eſteem. But, all theſe arguments appear cold 
and trifling to me, when I reflect, that I am to afliſt 
the daughter of CokELLIus. Methinks I have lym 
_ preſent 0 my imagination: he was a man, ſecond 
to none, in this our age, in dignity, in piety, or in 
quickneſs of judgement : he was a man, whom I firſt 
| began to love rom adnuration, and what ſeldom hap- 
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pens, whom I loved the better, as my knowledge of 
him encreaſed. For I knew him thoroughly, he 


kept nothing ſecret from me; neither his chearful, 
his ſerious, his ſorrowful, nor his Joyful thoughts. I 
was but a youth, when he honoured, and even (I 


will dare to fay it) reverenced me as his equal. In 


my aſpiring to honours, he was my abettor ”, and 
my witneſs; in my commencement of them, he was 
my leader and companion : and in my execution of 


them, he was my adviſer and director. In ſhort, 
though weak and old, he appeared vigorous and 


young, in all matters Which nearly concerned me. 
Ah! how immenſely did he raiſe my reputation at 
home, in public, and eſpecially with the emperor ! 


For when it once happened, that the diſcourſe before 
the emperor Nzerva turned upon excellent young 


men, and many favoured me with particular praiſes ; 


he, tor ſome little time, kept ſilence, which added 


to his authority; and then, with a majeſtic gravity, 


which I am ſure you remember, he ſaid, 7 ought 


„ to be very ſparing in my praiſes of Sxcunpus, becauſe 
« he des nothing without my advice.” Thus did he 


freely give me, what it would have been unreaſonable 


in me to wiſh or expect, the character of doing every 


thing in the wiſeſt manner, becauſe I did nothing 


without the advice of the wiſeſt man. Nay even 
when he was dying, he ſaid to his daughter, (as ſhe 
has often declared) I have provided for For many. 
friends in your future life, but the chief of thoſe friends 

are SECUNDUS and CornuTus.” Which, while I 
remember, I think it my duty to take the utmoſt 
_ Pans in compleatly anſwering the confidence repoſed 


in me, by ſuch an excellent judge of men. For this 


reaſon, I will moſt readily aſſiſt ConzLL1a, even at 
the peril of expoſing myſelf to any reſentments: bs 


In petendis honoribus ſuffragator, & teſtis: t The ſuffragator 


« was the friend, who ſolicited and procured votes in favour of = 
66 the candidate,” 


rhough 
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5 BO OR IV. 
though I think, I ſhall not only obtain pardon, but 
approbation from the perſon, who, as you tay, intends 

to commence this new ſuit, (poſſibly becauſe he has 
the advantage of oppoſing a woman) it I ſhould. 
have the good fortune to explain, in my pleading, 

[ either for my excuſe, or perhaps even my commen- 

6 dation, the ſeveral motives here hinted to you, in a 
N more ample and copious manner, than the narrow 

limits of a letter will permit. Farewell. 


ee 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In preceding epiſtles, we have ſeen inſtances of Plixv's 
goodneſs, juſtice, generoſity, and candour : in this, we have 
a view of another quality, equally valuable, his gratitude. 
He appears great in every virtue; and leads the way in 
_ every excellence and duty. He is ſo jealous of his honour, 
and fo conſcious of his own integrity, that he thinks his 
friend GALLvus uſes him ill, in imagining, that he wants 
the leaſt ſpur, to undertake the cauſe of CokkILIA; a 
lady, whoſe father, COREILIus RuFus, is lamented moſt. 
pathetically by Pixx, in an * epiſtle to CALESTRiUS I've 
RO. Led evenire contra ſolet, magis adimiratus ſum peſtguam 1 
penitus inſpexi It often happens, that the more we ſee 1 
into 2 man, the leſs we admire him.” The generality _ "I 
of mankind will not bear to be viewed too cloſely, or too 
often : they loſe their value upon a nearer approach; which 
made the honeſt countryman ſay to his friend, who was 
boaſting of a legacy, beſtowed upon him by 2 a perſon, into - 
whoſe company he had accidentally fallen only once in his = 
life, „Ah, JonNaTHaAN, 122 had. ſeen thee twice, be would 1 
3 | | | 
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66 "not have {ft thee a farts! 


5 Book 1. Ep. 12. Cormtun US killed himſelf to av ond the — 
nàgonizing Pains of the gout. Under ſuch tortures, ſuicide, in a —U— 
heathen, may perhaps carry with it ſome ſhadow of excuſe; ſince, „ 
in truth, they put Chriſtian fortitude to as ſevere a trial as can 1 7 

wel ell be endured. . 
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PLINYs EIS TL Es. 


EPIS TL E XVIII. 
PLINY to M. ArRIVs ANTONINUS. 


} [ OW can I better convince you of my appro- 


bation, or what ſtronger proof can I give, that 


1 adnure your Greez epigrams, chan by endeavouring 
to imitate, and turn ſome of them into Latin? Much 


indeed to their advantage, occaſioned chiefly by 
my own inability ; and next, by the want, or rather, 


as LuckuTivs expreſſes it, the poverty of our native 
tongue. But if theſe, which are in Latin, and are 


mine, carry with chem the appearance of ſome beau- 
ty; imagine what infinite graces muſt be contained 


in thoſe, which are yours, and e in Greek. 
Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


It has been already obſerved 7, that there are chives epiſtles 


85 from PLIN V to ANTONINUS ; wo in this book, and one in 


the fif h, all upon the ſame ſubject, but ſcittered, and dif- 
perſed as uſual. The commentators have been no leſs crue! 


to PLiny, than Mepea was to ABSYRTUS * : they firſt 
murder him; then, to prevent too ſtrict an enquiry after his 
murderers, they ſtrew his limbs in different places; and 


leave every paſſenger to gather them up, either as his leiſure | 


or inclination permits, ; "Theſe lines i in LUCRETIUS, A 


Nn ts AVAZAGOR® Samir Homceomeriam, 
Quan Græci memorant, nec noftra dicere lingud 
— Concedit nobis * \ fermuonis egeftas * 1 3 | 


ante our author” $ complaint of the poverty of the Latin 
5 tongue ; and the verſion of them is almoſt as ſtrong an in- 


tance, as can be given, how far an oh. qe may wah in a 5 


| * tranſlation. 


v dee the notes on epiſtle the third, 


* Her brother. 
* Lvc8er, lib. 1. Y. 830. 


Next 


BOOK w. 


AN Ax AGORAS“s philoſophy ; ; 

By copious Greece, term'd Homeomery. 

For which our Latin language, poor in e 
Not one expreſſive ſingle” Voice affords ® 


Next let's examine with a curious eye, f 


In ſo long, and ſo abortions a hems; as the tranſla- 
tion of LucRETIUs, we may alledpe, in defence of our 


learned countr 1 Mr. CREECH, that a tranſlator is not 
totally inexcuſable, if he ſometimes indulges himſelf in a 


ſmall neglect, or ſnatches up the eaſieſt rhyme that occurs, 


where the paſſage is of no greater conſequence, than what 


has been juſt now quoted: perhaps too he may deſignedly 
withdraw himſelf behind a cloud, in order to come forth 


with new glory, and a freſh reinforcement of ſplendor : 


But in-epigrams, and works of that kind, the thoughts, the 


turn, and the manner, muſt be preſerved, and expreſſed to 
the utmoſt exactneſs; not the leaſt atom mull be ſuffered to 
_ eſcape, nor the leaſt drop to evaporate ; otherwiſe the whole 
Ay: will be loſt in the transfuſion. 


Cargcu's bocagrius, ine $41, 


EPISTLE D 0: ON 


Priny 7 HisPUL LA. 


| loſs ſhe long ſince zien in a father; I cannot 


doubt, but you will be much rejoiced to know, that 


As you are an example of all virtue, and as you 
loved your excellent and moſt affectionate bro- 

ther with a mutual tenderneſs, and look upon his 
daughter as your own; not only treating her with _ 
the indulgence of an aunt, but ſupplying to her the 


299 


ſhe proves worthy of her father; worthy | of you; ; 5 


worthy of her grandfather. 

She has great wit; ſhe is an excellent cconomilt ; 

| ſhe loves me entirely; a ſure ſignal of her chaſtity. 

Add to this, her . by literature: Which * 
Aa the 


A a TIA - 
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1. becauſe you have given her to me; ſhe, becauſe 


28 it were, formed for each other. Farewell. 


ban the examples of ſuch conjugal love, Men cannot, or 
weill not ſee the perfections of their wives. From the day of 
| marriage, the woman generally lays aſide her reſerve ; and 


PLINYs EPISTLE S. 


the conſequence of her affection towards me. She 
has collected my works; ſhe reads; and even gets 
them by heart, When I am to plead, what infinite 
_ anxiety does ſhe ſuffer | When I have done, how 


great is her joy! She appoints perſons, on purpoſe | 
to tell her what applauſes, what acclamations I have 
gained; and what judgement is pronounced, When 

I rehearſe in public, ſhe places herſelf as near as pol- 
Cle, and fits under the covert of a veil, and hears 


with the greateſt ſatisfaction the praiſes which are 
| beſtowed upon me. She ſings my verſes, and adapts 


them to the lute; untaught by any muſician, but 


that beſt of maſters, love. 


From hence I hope, with the utmoſt degree of 
certainty, that our happineſs will be perpetual ; and 
will encreaſe every day. For in me ſhe is neither 
captivated with youth, nor perſon ; both which are 


liable to accidents and decay; but with the glory 


of my name. Nor would other thoughts become 


one, who had been faſhioned by your hands, in- 


ſtructed by your precepts. Under your roof ſhe be- 


held nothing but purity and virtue; and in ſhort, was 


taught to love me by your recommendation. For as 
you i uſed to love my mother as your parent, ſo were 
you pleaſed to praiſe and model me, in the infancy 
of my lite; and to foretel I ſhould one day prove to 


be ſuch a man, as my wife! imagines me to be at this 
moment. | 


We mutually contend therefore to give you thanks ; ; 


you have given me to her. You have choſen us out, 8 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This is a moſt choice epiſtle. Few and gelte have 


fig | 


| VVV 03 
the man his civility, She grows forward in her looks, and 
overbearing in her converſation : he becomes ſour in his coun- 
tenance, and ſnappiſh in his diſcourſe. Or if they appear 
fond (as from the novelty of the ſtate it ſometimes Kuang | 
the groſſneſs of the paſſion is too nauſeous to be named. 
Love and tenderneſs are ſacred to the hours of privacy 
and retirement; and therefore, when CALPURNIA went to 
hear her huſband's public lectures, ſhe put on a veil. Under 
that cover ſhe kept her looks concealed ; and her cars at- 
tentively liſtened to the praiſes he acquired; without diſco- 
vering, by bluſhes of joy, the pleaſure which thoſe praiſes 
conveyed to her heart. ˙ʒ „ SOR 
Her love of literature proceeded wholly from her love of 
PLINVY. She was reſolved to make herſelf a proper and 
worthy companion for the man, in whoſe company ſhe choſe 
to live; well knowing, that the endowments of the mind 
_ outlaſt the ſplendor of the perſon. She had undoubtedly all 
the qualifications neceſſary to make a woman lovely and 
_ deſirable, She ſung finely, and played upon the lute, S 
that if this epiſtle was thoroughly conſidered by the fair 
ſex, where CALPURNIA is deſcribed as endeavouring to en- 
' _ creaſe her judgement, by exerciſing her memory, and im- 
} proving her taſte, they would ſee an example before their 
_ eyes, in what manner they might make themſelves agree- - 
able, in ſpite of that dreadful and irreſiſtible enemy, old age. 


V 


I Communicated to you my ſentiments upon every 
one of your particular tracts, as I read them: 
take now my opinion in general. The work is not 
| only beautiful, but ſolid, pointed, ſublime, diverſi- 
tied, elegant, neat, full of figures, and of an extent, 
that redounds much to your honour. In it you 
ſpread moſt ſpaciouſly the fails both of your wit, and 
of your grief: and each of theſe have been recipro- 
cally a help to the other: for your wit added ſubli- 
mity and grandeur to your grief; and your grief 
gave force and ſharpneſs to your wit. Farewell. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Throughout this collection of letters, there is ſcarce any 
man, to whom ſo many epiſtles are addreſſed, as to Maxr- 


Mus. We ſhall find PL INV, in the firſt epiſtle of the ninth 


book, preſſing MAxIMus to publiſh his writings againſt 


PLarTa, (or BLATERA, the ſcholiaſts are not agreed in 


his name) who had been, when living, the profeſſed enemy 


of Maximus, But the opus pulchrum, mentioned in this 


epiſtle, though characterized in the higheſt manner, and 


adorned with the ſtrongeſt epithets, has no particular mark, 


by which any conjeQure may be formed, when, or upon 
whom, it was written, If ſurmiſes at random are allow- 


able, (and in relation to claſſic authors, we may reaſonably 
conclude they are) it was a poem on the death of ſome 
near relation, or ſome beloved friend. Nam dolori ſublimi- 
tatem et magnificentiam ingenium, ingenis vim et amaritudi- 

nem dolor addidit. Verſe is better ſuited to the pathetic elo- 


quence of grief, than proſe. The anguiſh of a heavy heart 


ſounds harmoniouſly ſorrowful, when uttered in poetry; and F 
the ſincerity of the paſſion adds force and bitterneſs to the | 
7 woe. | 


| Not like a mortal, muſt the muſe * ſought, 

Nor will by falſe appearances be caught. 

The heavenly blooming virgin to engage, 

Sue her with real grief, or decent rage : 

To moving accents the loft goddeſs bends, 
And melancholy's mournful voice attends, 

Makes the ſad heart ſome eaſe in numbers find, 
And chears pow'r of verle the Pig mind, 


EPISTLE XXI. 1 
Privy to Vrrius Canals, 


. ſad! 4 cruel cataſtrophe of the 1138 5 
two ſiſters, each brought to bed of a daughter, 


B greatly afficted, though | 


not immcaſurably Genes, It is, methinks, a melan- 
| "Foy 


3 
| - oſt 


BOOK VV. 


cho conſideration, that two virtuous young ladies 
ſhould, by their fruitfulneſs, be ſnatched away in the 
flower of their youth. I grieve the fate of the infants, 
who are deprived of their parents, and made mother- 
leſs, as ſoon as born: I grieve, for the ſury! VINg ex- 


cellent huſbands : and I grieve likewiſe, on my own 


account ; for, I perſevere | in my firm attachment to 


their father. though he 1s dead ; as by a Py 


| ſpeech, and by ſeveral treatiſes, I have teſtified. 


Out of three of his children, there is but one left ; 


one only, to ſupport and ſuſtain that houſe, which 


had lately ſo many props. But, ſhould fate preſerve 
him, ſtrong and unſhaken, like his father, and his 


grandfather, my grief will then be much aſſwaged. 


But my fears, both for his health, and his morals, 


are the greater, becauſe he is the laſt of his family. 
You know the tendernels, you know the anxiety of 
my mind, where I love : and therefore, you will 


wonder the leſs, that I ſhould fear moſt, where I have 


the greateſt hopes. . F arewell, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The ſhort-liv'd young 1 lamented in this cpillle, : 
were grandaughters to HEL viD1Us PRIsCUs, who was put 
to death by VEsPASIAN, and daughters of HELVIDI1US his 
ſon, who periſhed on account of his wit, in the reign of 


_ DomiTIAN. 


; _ Hervinivs Pele, the elder, was ſon- in to 
IT EHRASEA Pros, whoſe ſtory has been mentioned in 
ſome preceding obſervations, Tacitus gives PRISCUS a 


moſt advantageous character. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


« 


able genius; and applied his youth entirely to ſtudies, 


* ſuch as maintain, thoſe things only to be good, which are 
“ juſt and equitable; and thoſe things only to be evil, 
<« which are diſhoneſt, From theſe principles, he looked 


$6 upon Ween, power, nobility, and other acquiſitions of 


-:: v6 that 


very early, ſays that hiſtorian, by his bright and remark- 


| that might afterwards render him uſeful and ſerviceable 
A to his country. He ſtrictly adhered to the doctrines of 
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« that kind, as trifles to be neglected and deſpiſed : and 


&« from den became in time the beſt citizen, ſenator, huſ- 
<« band, ſon-in-law, and friend, that Rome ever produced. 


He was choſen, and preferred to all others, by THRASEA 


P Tus, as a huſband for his daughter, when he had 
<« attained no higher employment in the ſtate, than the que- 
6 ſtorſhip. And upon the death of his father-in-law was ex- 


led, as obnoxious to NERO and his minions. In the 
© reign of GALBA he was recalled, and took his place again 


in the ſenate, where he ſignalized himſelf by many ex- 
cellent ſpeeches, and ſhewed great gratitude to the me- 


28 mory of his father THRASEA, by Impeaching THRA- 
c SEA's chief accuſer, MARCELLUus.” Not to be tempted 
too far into an account of a Ryman, whoſe actions and 
character may be found moſt fully expatiated upon by Ta- 
cirus, in the fourth book of his hiſtory ; let us Jock into 


the circumſtances of his death, as related by SUE ToN1us; 


They are remarkable enouga to excule, the following To. 
Gabon, | | | 


on tomer? « quis punitus inſons reperitir, niſi abſente e & | 


ignaro, aut certe invito atque decepto. HELVID1o PRISco, 
u reverſum ex Syria, folus, privato nomine V ESPASIANUM 
ſalutaverat, & in prætura omnibus edictis fine honore ac men- 


t1one ulla tranſmiſerat, non ante ſuccenſuit, quam altercationi- 


_ bus inſolentiſſimis penè in ordinem redactus, Hunc quoque, 
gquamois relegatum primo, deinde & interfici juſſum, magni. 


e/iimavit ſervare quaquo modo, milſis, gui percuſſores revaca- 


rent: & ſervaſſet, niſi jam periiſſe falſo nuntiatum eſſet. Cæ- 


terum negue cede cujuſquam ae Lergrir, 1 Supplicis 
illaery mavit etiam & ingemuit. 


In his reign, [VESPASIAN' 81 ſcarce any innocent 


cc man was puniſhed, unleſs he [the emperor] was abſent, 


“ and knew nothing, of it; or it was done againſt his will, 


and by deceiving him. HzLvinivs PRiscus, who was 
<« the only perſon, who faluted him upon his return from 


Syria, by his private name, VESPASIAN, and who, when 
„e prætor, paſſed him by, in all edicts, without the leaſt 


e mention or honour, did not feel any effects of his anger, 
„till for the moſt inſolent provocations imaginable he was 
C gh] lized to humble him. And though he firſt baniſhed 
oO him, and afterwards ordered him to be put to death ; yet 
£ he e Kill thought it worth while to ſave his TT and ſent 


= SPETONI1 VesPASIANUS, cap. 


oy © meſſenger 5 
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BOOK IV. 
© meſſengers for that purpoſe to ſtop the executioners; ; ani 
c would have ſaved him, if he had not been falſely told, 


ce pleaſed at the death of any man whatever, that he even 


„ wept and ſighed for the exccution of the moſt guilty. 5 
Here we have had the outlines of VESPASITAN's tender 


diſpoſition, and at the Tame time a view of a moſt undaunted 
ſpirit in HELvIDIUs. The love of liberty was ſtill extant 


among ſome particular Romans. PRISCUS was one of thoſe 


few, who, with the antient notions of freedom, retained an 


utter abhorrence to tyranny, and, like BEUTUS, would have 
killed his father to relieve his country. 


HELVIDIUS the younger, (father of the HELVITIDT& ng 


RORES) was the ſon of PRrIiscus. His character ſeems 
eclipſed by the brighter glories of his father : at leaſt hiſtory 
mentions little relating to him, but the cauſe of his death, 


of which SUETONIUs gives the following account. Occidit 5 

& HELvipiuM filium, quod quaſ? ſeenica exodio ſub perſona. 

PaRipis & OENONES divortium ſuum cum uxore taxaſſet : 

--66 He (DomiTIAan) likewiſe put to death HELVIDIUSs the 
younger, becauſe in a farce, under the feigned names of 
_ « Paris and OENONE, he had glanced at the emperor's | 


cc divorce from his wife.” _ 


We find PLIx V ſpeaking of HeLvipivs in this epiſtle, 5 
as a perſon, for whoſe memory he had teſtified great regard. 
Nam patrem illarum defunctum quoque perſeverantiſſime diliga, 
ut actione med libriſque teſtatum eft: © For I love their de- 
e ceaſed father with the ſtrongeſt attachment {till ; as my 
<« pleadings in my book, in honour of him, muſt witneſs.” 
Hence we may infer, that he was a worthy deſcendant of 
thoſe noble anceſtors, from whom he ſprung. The death of 
the two young ladies is related in ſo plaintive and ſo moving 


a manner, with ſuch expreſſions of affectionate anxiety for 


their relations, and ſuch fears for the welfare and character 
of their brother, that it is unpothible not to catch the diſtreſs, 
and to feel for PTIx v that ſympathizing affliction, and. 
| thoſe tender ſentiments, of which he is an example, But 3 
death makes no distinction. 


| Not virtue's power, nor eloquence, can charm 
The king of terrors, or divert his arm: 


Alike the object of his fatal rage, 
is generous youth, or venerable age. 


With 


that he was already executed. Nay, he was ſo little 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 
With ſure deſtruction fraught, his ſhafts he throws, 
And breaths contagion whereſoc'er he goes, 
 Dreaded, uncall'd, he {till purſues his courſe, 
And urging on his wild impetuous force, 
Slays undiſtinguiſh'd ſtateſmen, miſers, hogs, 
Popes, monkeys, heroes, emperors, and dogs. 


EPISTLE XXL 


PLIiny 70 SEMPRONIUsS RUuFuUus, 


1 Have been taken into council, and have been pre- 


ſent at the hearing of a certain affair before our 


emperor. Public games were exhibited among the 
Viennenſes, according to the teſtament of ſome perſon 
deceaſed. TRrEBONIUSgRUFINUS, a man of great 
merit, and my particular friend, in his duumvirate, 
took care to ſtop, and aboliſh theſe entertainments. 
It was alledged, that he had done this, without any 
legal authority. He pleaded his own cauſe ; not 


With leſs ſucceſs, than eloquence, It gave a grace 


to his pleading, that like a Roman, and like a good 
citizen, he ſpoke, in an affair relating to himſelt, 


with diſcretion and dignity. When the voices in 


council were aſked, Junivs Mauricvs (whoſe firm- 
neſs and veracity cannot be exceeded) declared it as 
his opinion, that theſe games ought not to be reſtored 
to the Viennenſes. He added, I could wiſh they 


« were prohibited even at Rome.” Spoken, you will | 


may, with conſtancy and reſolution : Why not? Such 
a ſpeech is no novelty from Mauxicus : he ſhewed a 
_ reſolution equal to this, before the emperor NERR TA; 
when he and ſome other choice friends ſupped with 
him in private. VEIENTO was next to the emperor 
at table, he lay even in his boſom. I have faid all, 
When I have named the man. The diſcourſe turned upon 
_ CatuitLus MrssALinus, who being blind, had that 


curſe ſuperadded to a cruel diſpoſition. He was mo 
ST woo Lt ff 


BOOK IV: 


of fear, of ſhame, and of pity; and therefore Do- 
MITIAN made uſe of him the oftner (as we make uſe 


of darts, which fly without ſight or caution) towards 
the deſtruction of every good man. All, who were 
at table, talked in- general of the wickedneſs and fan- 
guinary counſels of this wretch; when the emperor 
aſked, ** What think ye would he ſutfer, were he now 
by alive a MauRIcus replied, i He would ſup with 
«c us." | | 

Ee | have gone out of my road too far, but willingly. 
It was agreed that the games ſhould be ſuppreſſed; 

games, Which had infected the manners of the Vien— 
nenſes, as ours at Rome infect all the world. For Vien- 
nenſian vices remain among themſelves; ours ſpread 


moſt diffuſively ; and as in human bodies, ſo in em- 
pire, that diſeaſe is moſt 9 which procec ds 


from the head. F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The reſolute uprightneſs of TrxznonIVs Rorlixus, dur- + 


ing his duumvirate, and the free anſwer given by Jux ius 


MauRicus, to the emperor NERVA, ought not to be PTS | 


by unnoticed, 

Reourixus was one of the duumviri l at Vienne 8 
the metropolis of the Allobroges; lying upon the river Rboſue. 
Theſe particular officers (tor there were ſeveral ſorts of 


duumviri) had a power in the free towns, equal to what the 


_ conſuls had at Rome. They were choſen out of the decu- 
runes municipales e, and were ſworn to ſerve the citizens, of 
Which they were duumviri, with truth, juſtice, and fidelity. 
Their juriſdiction was of great extent; and their employ- 


ment laſted five years; during which ſpace of time, whilſt 


TREBONIUS was in office, a certain perſon, whoſe name 
does not appear, left, by will, a ſum of money to be laid 


out in public ſhews, for the diverſion and entertainment 


of the Viennenſes, "TREBONIUS, who thought that amuſe- 
5 ments of this Kind led away the ple rom their Proget 


3 Wy city in abies 
See the obſervations apon Ep. $. Book 1, 55 : 
ulnet:s, 
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buſineſs, and put an entire ſtop to induſtry, prohibited, in 


this particular, the execution of the will; and the Viennenſes, 


highly incenſed at his prohibition, denied that he had any 
authority to ſuſpend their public diverſions; and they com- 


plained of his behaviour to the emperor. 


The enquiry into this affair ſeems to have been in the 
ſame manner, that ſome particular matters of ſtate are en- 


| quired into by our kings, and the privy council; with this 


difference, that the privy counſellors in England are nomi- 
nated and aſcertained by the king himſelf, who ſummons 


together the whole number whenever he pleaſes: but by the 
initial ſentence in this epiſtle, Interfui principis optimi cogni- 
tioni, in conf lium aſſumptus, „ I was entruſted with the 
„ emperor's ſentiments, being admitted into his council,” 3? 
It ſeems likely, that the emperors had no fixed and certain 


privy council, but choſe out ſuch perſons, upon Particular 


oOccaſions, as they had a mind to conſult. 


We have not the leaſt hint of the arguments made uſe of 


by TREBONIUs, when he pleaded before the emperor. In 
general, PLINY commends him; not only for ſpeaking with *' 
a ſpirit becoming a Roman citizen, but, at the ſame time, 
with ſuch weight and deliberation, as ſhewed him maſter 


of himſelf, and free from the paſſions and impetuoſity, that 


too often hurry men into an unbecoming behaviour, when 
they attempt to defend their own cauſe. It is a maxim in 


the civil law, that, / a yearly eſtate is left to a city, every 


year in that city a public ſhew ſhould be made there, in memor 


of the teſtator; which if contrary to the laws of that city, the 


legacy ought to be converted to ſome other uſe, which is lawful. 


It is probable, (eſpecially as the civil law is built upon the 
Roman law) that TREBONIUs proceeded upon this maxim: 
| he knew the power he had, as duumvir, was uncontrolable 
in this reſpect : he looked upon theſe games as unlawful ; 
and thought the aſſemblies of the people, upon theſe occa- 
ſions, dangerous; and he ſupported what he had done, with _ 
ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence, that Junius | 
Mavkicus could not help crying out, Vellem etiam Rome 


Tiolli pelſet. 1 wil theſe entertainments were prohibited at 
Nome. : 


'The 8 of 1 gives us an idea of a true 


old Roman, Quo viro nihil firmius, nihil verius : “ Than 
* whom, nothing could be more ſteady, nothing more trife | 
of heart.” The anſwer of Mauricus was a ſatir le- 


velled © 


BB OO . 
velled at VEIENTO. He had been an e of Do Mi- 


TIAN's wickedneſs; and, as appears by this epiſtle, conti- 


nued ſufficiently i in favour with NERVA, to be admit ed at 
that emperor's table. 


EPISTLE XXIII. 5 
PLiny to Pouroxtus BASSUS. 


1 Have taken great pleafure: in the accounts I re- 
ceived from our common friends, that you, agree- 
ably to your wiſdom, diverſity and ſuſtain your re- 

tirement by the ſweet ſituation of your dwelling, and 


by the exerciſe you uſe both by ſea and land; _ 


you hold frequent learned diſputations; that. 


read much, and hear much; and though Tp . 
knowledge | is very great, yet are making daily addi- 


tions to it. Thus it becomes a man to grow old, 


who had filled the greateſt civil employments, who 
had governed armies, and who, as long as it was 
Proper for him, had devoted himſelf entirely to the 
ſervice of the ſtate; for we ought to dedicate the 
morning and the midday of life to our country; the 
evening of it to ourſelves : a maxim which our laws 
point out to us, by allowing the age of ſixty to be a 
wWarrantable time for retreat. Ah! when will that 
lawful time come for me? When will my age permit 
mee to imitate your example, and fall honourably into 


the tweets of repoſe? When ſhall my retreat, with- 


out the imputation of indolence, be termed the en- 


| 5 joyment of tranquillity * 7 F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The By TR AY” in this letter are very fine. "They 1 


me ſame caſt of inclination, the ſame love of retirement, 


' which has been taken notice of in ſome preceding obſerva- _ 
tions. There is a moſt inexpreſſible ſatisfaction ariſing in 


that mind, which can look back upon itſelf with pleaſure, 
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E 
and after the hurr 7 of the day, and the buſtle neceſſary to 


aſcend the hill o 


life, can take comfort in a calm and eaſy 


deſcent, and paſs gently forward towards the manſions of 
| eternity. 


Every man of a ſerious and ſpeculative diſpoſition is na- 


turally fond of ſolitude: but we are not ſent into the 


world only to contemplate the works of our Creator, but to 
be active in our ſeveral ftations, as becomes ſocial beings, 


who were formed in aid and afhſtance of each other. Our 


country demands the vigour and ſtrength of our days; and 


when we have performed our parts upon that ſtage, we may 
withdraw behind the ſcenes, and leave our robes and trun- 
cheons to younger actors, content and happy in the applauſes 

we have received and deſerved. This ſeems to be the pur- 
port of this elegant epiſtle, and ſhews the author to have 


bad no other ambition, than what was built upon virtue, 
— and a true oro to his country. 


EPISTLE XXIV. 
PLINY. 70 VALENS. 


HEN I lay pleaded before the centunꝛviri, 


in their four courts of juſtice, I recollected 
that I had pleaded, when a young man, betore the 


fame judicature. My mind, as uſual, took a larger 
fcope. I began to conſider, who were the partners 
of my labour before the preſent court, and who had 
been my tellow pleaders before the former. I found 
_ myſelf the only perſon remaining, who had been a 


ſpeaker in both: ſo great changes does the brittle 


ſtate of mortality, or the inconſtancy of fortune, oc- 
caſion. Some of my cotemporary pleaders were 
dead; others were baniſhed ; this man was ſilenced 
by age and infirmity; that man enjoyed the happineſs 
"of a voluntary retreat. Here, one has the command 
of an army; there another, by the emperor's fa- 
vour, is exempted from all civil employments. HOW 

many changes have I myſelf gone thorough ! I owed 


my firſt Promotion to my learning; then 1 owed my 
Hanger 
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danger to it; and now again I have riſen by my ſtu- 
dies. The friendſhips of men of worth were origi- 


nally of great ſervice to me; then thoſe very friend- 


ſhips hurt me; z and now again they have turned to 
my advantage. If you compute by years, the time 
is ſhort ; if by the changes of affairs, you will ima- 
gine it an age: which may be a leſſon to us to deſpair 
of nothing; to truſt in nothing; ſince we find our- 
ſelves whirled round in this inconſtant world by ſuch 


2 variety of revolutions. It is uſual with me, to 
communicate my thoughts, and to admoniſh yOu, 
either by the precepts, or the examples, by which 1 


govern myſelf. This was my inducement to the pre- 
ſent epiſtle. F arewell. 


038K ERVATION 7, 


This epiftle i is much to be admired. Tt is ſhort, juſt, and : 
uſeful ; and calculated to adviſe VALENS, in what manner 
to behave himſelf in ſo mutable and nenen a world, as 
| providence has ordained us to inhabit. Ni! deſperare, ? ral 


rei fidere : “ To deſpair of nothing, to wn in nothing.” 
Sentences of this kind are interſperſed throughout all the 
claſſic authors. They are too well known to be quoted; 


and whoever looks into the antient hiſtorians, particularly 
HERODOTUs, Diopokus SICULUsS, and JUSTIN, will 
find, that ſuch kind of moral reflexions ariſe naturally from 
the mutable circumſtances of facls, and incidents, which 


they deſcribe. Men in general have ever been agitated by 


the ſame kind of reſtleſs ſpirit, and tumultuous paſſions, | 
They have been guilty of the ſame vices and follics ; ny 


liable to the ſame calamities, from their firſt original, 
this day. Empires have riſen and decayed ; arts and Fiebers es 


have flouriſhed in ſome places, where they never appcared 


before; and have declined in others, where they had long 


flouriſhed. Some countries have produced able and good 


men, at ſome particular ſeaſons ; and others have been 


_ overrun with barbariſm and i ignorance. The excellence of 
the Chriſtian inſtitution itfelf has not made us much better 


than our anceſtors. We know from it very fully our duty 
towards God and man; but we will not pu- that knowledge 
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into practice. If we are wiſe as ſerpents, we are reſolved . 
not to be harmleſs as doves. And yet in deſpite of the boaſt- 
ed wiſdom and pride of moral antiquity, it is from the Chri- 


ſtian doctrines alone we can receive the comfortable cer- 


tainty, that all the miſeries of this life will be made up, and 
the righteous will meet ſo full a compenſation for their ſuf- 


ferings here, that no good man will have reaſon to think he 
has been hardly dealt with, for having been obliged to paſs 
through this world, whatever ſtorms and oppreſſions he might 
have encountered in the voyage, i 


ne L E XXV. 


: PL INy fo MAXIMUS. 
1 Wrote you word, it was to be feared, that ſome 
abuſe might ariſe from the manner of voting by 
ballotting. It hath ſo happened. In the laſt clec- 
tions, there were inſerted in the tablets many looſe 


jeſts, and ſome even too bad to be repeated: but in 
one tablet particularly were found the names of the 
voters inſtead of the candidates. The ſenate fired at this, 


and with great clamour addreſſed the offended empe- 
ror to puniſh the writer : but he * diſappointed them 
and remained concealed ; and perhaps was one of 


' thoſe, who ſhewed greateſt reſentment. What idea 
can we form of this man's private behaviour at 
home, who, in an affair of ſuch importance, at ſo 


ſerious a juncture, could jeſt ſo ſcurrilouſly ? and, 


who even in the ſenate, is at once a giber, a fine 
_ gentleman, and a ſmart fellow. So great room for 
licentiouſneſs has the confidence of being undiſco- 
vered given to wicked diſpoſitions : who can find us 


cu? is the argument, under which they entrench 


themſelves. This man demanded the tablets, took 
his pen in his hand, held down his head to write; and 
' whilſt he fears no other, deſpiſes himſelf, From 


The Writer, 1 9 
tf hence 
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hence theſe mockeries, which are fit only for the 


ſtage. Where would you turn ? What remedies 
would you ſeek ? On every fide the vices are more 


powerful than the remedies. But all theſe things will 


be taken care of by one above us, to whoſe daily 


vigilance this impotent, but unbridled pertneſs of 


our times has given an additional weight of labour. 
Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


- The ill cena foretold by Pune, in the twenticth 
5 epiſtle of the third book, Which would probably ariſe from 
the tabellarian law, are now come to paſs. That impudence, 
which he dreaded, has now appeared, but under ſuch a_ 
diſguiſe, as to run no hazard of a diſcovery ; and PLiny 
ſhews a juſt indignation upon the occaſion, But as there are 
ſome obſcure paſlages in this 8 let us endeavour to 


find out what they mean. 


Quid hunc putamus domi facere, qui in tantd re, tam ſerio 
tempore, tam ſcurriliter ludat? If a man could be fo ſcur- 
« rilouſly ludicrous at fo ſerious a time, upon ſo important 
„ an occaſion, what muſt his behaviour be at home?“ 
That is, whoever could be guilty of ſuch idle mockeries, 
when juſtice, decency, and the public good required a con- 


trary behaviour, would undoubtedly ſacrifice every thing to 


his own looſe inclinations, and revel in enormities, when 
he was ſecure from the fear of . as he might pro- 


bably be at his own houſe. 


Q denique amnino in ſenatu dicax, et hs. et bellus 8 
%! This ſentence is extremely difficult to tranſlate Nees & 


ſo as to come up to the full intention of PLINY's wor 


They are likely enough to be aimed at ſome particular 
perſon, whom Maximus would eaſily know by this deſcri- 


ption, Qui i in ſenatu dicax, vrho in the ſenate is a buffoon,” 


et urbanus, et bellus ęſt: ( and with an air of politeneſs is a 


55 „mere coxcomb. 


2 veretur, fe contemnit : 796 He beat no body, and 
yet deſpiſes himſelf,” That is, the inward dictates of 
| his heart tell him, although he 1 is ſafe from diſcovery, he is 1 


5 Trajan, 


„„ 28 
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doing what he ought to be aſhamed of; he feels his diſgrace, 


although he is determined not to ſhew it : and while he acts 


in ſecurity, labours under the terrors of ſelf-conviction: he 
is brought in guilty by his own conſcience, when no other 


judge in the world could condemn him. "Phe phraſeology 


is extremely ſhort, but very expreſſive; and he concludes 
the epiſtle in all the elegance of loyalty, by lamenting, that 


the impudence and impertinence of ſuch idle people ſhould 


diſturb the happineſs and peace of his imperial maſter. | 


EPISTLE XXVI 


PLINY FO NePpos. 


. deſire I ſhould order ſuch of my treatiſes, 


as you have affectionately purchaſed, to be read 


cover and corrected. I ſhall certainly obey. For 


what taſk can I undertake more willingly, eſpecially 


as it is your command? When a man of your great 
_ conſequence, learning, politeneſs, and, what is more, 
placed in the buſieſt 8 
one of our greateſt provinces, ſets eſtimation enough _ 
upon my writings to carry them with him, I ought 
to take all poſſible pains to prevent this part of his 
_ equipage from remaining entirely uſeleſs. I ſhall 
therefore firſt apply myſelf to make theſe companions = 
as agreeable to you as poſſible, and then to prepare 
others, which you may add to your collection, when 

you return, My inducement to write muſt be great, 
lince I know I hall have ſuch a reader. Farewell. 


ene of life, going to govern 


The firſt ſentence in this epiſtle is not immediately intel- 
ligible. Petis, ut libellos meos, quos ſtudioſaſume comparaſti, 
legendos, recognoſcendiſgque curem. The meaning I apprehend 
to be this: * You defire I would direct thoſe parts of my 

_ © works, which you have purchaſed with ſuch affection- 


ate care, to be reviſed and corrected by the original ma- 
* nuſcripts ;” which being in PLiny's own hands, from 


BOOK IV. 


him only a an exact copy could be obtained. The character 
of Nepos, to whom this epiſtle is addreſſed, is given us by 
PIN, in his fourth epiſtle of this book, addreſſed to Sos- 
SIUS N che friend of PLUT ARCH. 


EPISTLE XXVI. 
PL INY to Po PEIUS FALCo. 


\HIS 18 the thin: day that 1 have attend led 


SenTIUS AUGURIiNUsS in the rehearfal of his 


ies erformances ; with great pleaſure, and in- 


dileed with great admiration.” He calls them his Miſ- 
. cellanies *. Among theſe many are trifling, many 
ſublime, fome are florid, ſome pathetic, many are 
writ in a panegyrical, and many in a ſatirical ſtyle. 


For {ome years paſt I think I have not ſeen any writ- 

ings of that kind more perfect, unleſs either the 
affection I bear the author, or the encomiums he 
bas beſtowed upon me, have prejudiced my judge- 
ment. For he begins with a compliment to me 


upon my diverting myſelf now and then in the po- 


_ etical way. And therefore I will make you judge 


of my partiality, if I can recollect his ſecond line; 
for 1 remember the reſt, and have them ready for 


For more n flights unfit 

I tune my lyre to love and wit; 

In ſtrains like thoſe CaTuLLus ſung, 15 

Or ſuch as flow'd from Cal vus' tongue. 
Without authorities like theſe 

My ſportive muſe may hope to pleaſe, 

Prix beyond them all I prize, 
In virtues equal, and as wile. 


 Þ Potmatia. 
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My pattern he in what I do, 

My pattern, and my ſanction too. 
Quitting the forum, with delight 
On gayeſt themes he deigns to write, 

And oft his vacant pen employs _ 
On love's imaginary joys. 
From buſineſs treed, in ſtrains like theſe 

He writes, and never fails to pleaſe. _ 

What he? the wonder of our age? 
Like Caro, ſaid you, grave and lage ? 
Ev'n he: nor need I then to care, 

What Caro's thoughts of poets were. 

| __ Go you, who fain would make pretence 

To more than ordinary ſenſe z _ 

Deſpiſe the muſe, and laugh at love, TE 
Let your auſtere behaviour prove, 
(And all, who pleaſe, believe it true) 
That PLiny Has leſs wit than you. 


You ſee bow ſmart, how proper, how expreſſive 
they are! 1 dare engage to you, the whole bock, 
which I will ſend you as ſoon as it comes out, is 
of a piece, and in the ſame taſte. In the mean 
while prepare a place in your heart for this young 
man, and congratulate our age upon producing ſuch 
a genius, which he til adorns by his excellent mo- 
rals. He is continually with SpuRINNA and AN- 
 TONINUS; being related to the one, and a welcome 


gueſt to the other. You may eaſily conjecture from |} 


hence, that he is a youth of no {mall accompliſn- 


ments, ſince he is in ſo high favour with men of 


their years and worth. For what the proverb fays 


is certainly true, * Such as the man is, ſuch is be 1 


„ men he gs N arewell. 11165! 


un.” 
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It muſt be confeſſed there is an air of vanity in this epi- 
ftle, far from being conſiſtent with that modeſty, which is 


not only amiable, and attractive, but which may be ranked 


among the duties of mankind, 


The antients are full of ſelf-praiſe. Fame was the ulti- 


mate end of all their views. Incenſe could not be more a- 
_ greeable to their deities, than adulation was to themſelves. 

The verſes, quoted from AUGURINUs, give us no ad- 
vantageous idea of him as a poet, They are neither mu- 
ſical, nor eaſily underſtood, But as the morals of the au- 
thor are repreſented, by PLINY, remarkably conſpicuous, 
his eminent virtues were of more conſequence to the public, 


than the eaſieſt ſtrains of poetry could poſſibly have been. 


ESIS T LE XXVII. 


T TExzxnivs Severus, a man of great learning, 
11 thinks it will be an honour to place the por- 


traits of CorRNeLivs NEPOS and Titus Cassius in 
his library. They were both natives of your city ;- 
and he defires, if their pictures are there, as it is 
probable they are, that I would take care to get 
them copied, and painted. This is a commiſſion, 
which I particularly enjoin you to execute: Hk, 


becauſe your friendſhip always diſpoſes you to grant 


any favour I aſk: again, becauſe you bear the ut- 

moſt reſpect to literature, and the utmoſt affection 
to men of learning: - laſtly, becauſe you reverence 
and admire, not only your country itſelf, but all 
| thoſe who have done honour to its name. I beg 
you would chuſe out the moſt exact painter you can 


find : for as it is difficult to perfect a likeneſs from 
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an original, ſo a copy, from a copy, is ſtill more 
difficult, I entreat you therefore, that the artiſt you 


pitch upon may not be permitted to vary, even for 
the better. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


' CoxneLivs Nepos flouriſhed in the reigns of the two 


firſt Cæſars, Julius and AuvGusTvs; an æra, when the 
Roman language was in the utmoſt perfection. He was a 
man of high reputation for learning, and all thoſe other 
advantages, which tend to eſtabliſh a great character. Such 
of his works, as are come down to theſe later ages, are 
but a ſmall part of his more numerous writings. They 
are excellent in their kind. The purity of the language, 
the dignity of the ſtyle, the conciſeneſs of the narration, | 

(in which the manners and memoirs of ſo many different 

men are included) demonſtrate the extenſive genius of the 

author, and ſtrike us with deep regret for thoſe other pieces, 
which time has deſtroyed. He has not only given us the 
lives of illuſtrious generals and commanders, ſuch as Mir- 


TIADES, THEMISTOCLES, PavusANIAs, and others, but 


has alſo written the life of CaTo, and of Arricus; with 
the latter of whom, and with TuLLY, this eminent bio- 
grapher lived in the utmoſt familiarity and friendſhip. The 
place of his birth is uncertain; ſome authors ſay he was 
born at Parma, others at Verona: the point is of no great 5 
importance. | 


'Tirvs CAssꝛus 3 was an orator = mean birth, 


5 but high diſtinction in eloquence: or, to make uſe of the _—_— 
words of "Tacitus i, Relatum et de CASSIO SEVERO ex- 


ule, qui ſordidæ origints, maleficie vite, ſed orandi validus : 


The affair of Cass1Us SEVERUS, who had been exiled, 
came before the ſenate : he was a man of a very ſordid _ 
original; of a very miſchievous life; but he was a power= 
& ful orator.” He was of a ſatirical, implacable nature, 
which he indulged fo imprudently, as to bring upon him- 
| ſelf the revenge of many powerful enemies; and accordingly 


he was baniſned by a ſolemn order of wee e the 


Annal. Tacirt, lib. 4 cap. 21, LL 
reign 


reign of AUuGusTUs. He died in the twenty fifth year of 
his exile, amidſt all the pinching circumſtances of want, 
and wretchedneſs; a miſerable martyr to his own flander- 
ous diſpolition : nor was the inveteracy of his temper to be 
conquered, but by death: for Tacitus adds, Atque illic [in 
exilio] eadem atiitando, recentia veterague odia advertit ; bo- 
niſque exutus, interdicto igni atque aqua, & ſaxo Seriphio conſe- 
nuit ** And by continuing, during his exile, in the ſame 
< paths of malice, he confirmed the former, and raiſed freſh 
« enmities againſt himſelf. Thus he grew old, upon the 
«© rocks of Seriphos, deprived of his eſtate, and interdicted 
„from fire and water.” Ya OD 
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If the picture of CoRNELIIUS NE POS was an honour to 


the library of HERENNIUS SEVERUS, certainly the portrait | 
of T. Cass1vs SEVERUS was rather a diſgrace to it. But 4 
as the epiſtle is addrefled to JULius SEVERUs, and as | 
HERENNIUS SEVERUS is the perſon, who deſires the pic- 
_ tures 3 ſuch a parity of names gives us room to imagine, 
that they were both relations to IIA us CAss Ius SEVE RUSH; 
_ a circumſtance, which PLIN purpoſely avoids to mention, 
becauſe all authors agree, that the birth of Cass1us was low 
and obſcure. = . e 
* One of the Cyclades, iſlands in the Archi pelago. ***VV 
g 


PIN Y 7% Voconius RoMANUS. | 


/ W AK E, my friend ! and the next time buſi- 


I  nefs is going forward, at any rate come into 


court. It is to no purpoſe to ſleep under the confi- — 
dence of my indulgence: your idleneſs will not go — 


unpuniſhed. Obſerve, Licinivs Neeos, the præ- 
tor, a rigid and reſolute man, impoſed a fine, even 
upon a ſenator, who pleaded his own cauſe in the 
ſenate, but pleaded it by petitioning to be forgiven: 
the fine was remitted ; but, not till he had ſuffered 
much fear; had made his ſubmiſſion; and was — 75 5 
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the neceſſity of a pardon. You will ſay, all prætors 


are not fſo ſevere : you are miſtaken ; for, although 
I own, a man muſt be naturally ſevere, who can 
make, or revive ſuch a precedent ; yet when it is 


made, or revived, the beſt-natured man alive may 
be ſtrict enough to put it in execution. Farewell. 


From this epiſtle we learn, that the prætors had the power 


of convening the judges, and of impoſing of fines on thoſe, 
who were ſummoned, and neglected to appear. It farther 


ſhews, that the ſenate had a power of reducing, confirming, 


or taking off thoſe fines. 


The prætors, for ſome time paſt, had been too eaſy and 
remiſs in diſcharging this part of their duty : and from hence 


the judges had contracted an inattention to buſineſs, and a 
lazineſs in their attendance ; which occaſioned great delay, 


and much expence to the ſuitors. But Licinius Nepos, 


at that time prætor, a man rigid, and reſolute in exerting 


his authority, went ſo far, as even to impoſe a fine upon one 
of the ſenators, who, truſting to former indulgences, had 


not paid immediate obedience to his ſummons. The fine 
being thus laid, the ſenator had no relief, but from the 
ſenate. Hence it is evident, that all fines, impoſed by the 
courts, were to be reported to the ſenate, who had autho- 
rity, as is already ſaid, to reduce, or to confirm them. If 
confirmed, they were paid into the public treaſury, in the 
ſame manner, as with us, all fines impoſed by other courts _ 
are eſtreated ! into the Exchequer ; where the barons, to- 
gether with the king's council, who are called commiffioners 
of reducement, have power to levy, or reduce them. _ 
The fine being reported to the ſenate, the perſon men- 
tioned here, as 1. 


ned by NEPOs, pleaded jor hunfelf, Egit 


"I Our manner of eſtreating is thus. The judges, who impoſe 
tte fines, certify in parchment the name and abode of the perfon, 
the fine impoſed, and the cauſe of impoſing-it. 1: This parchment 


is filed in the Exchequer, and becomes a record thereof, and 
theſe are called eſtreats, guaſi eætracta out of the records of the 
courts, from whence they came. ee i em ooh 


autem 
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autem fic, ut deprecaretur : e But his pleading was nothing 


more than a deprecation of judgement.” He did not 


pretend it was illegally impoſed, or that his omiſſion of duty 
could bear any juſt excuſe ; but he had recourſe to prayers, 


ſubmiſſion and entreaties for mercy. The ſenate remitted 


the penalty, but not immediately. They ſuffered him to 


remain ſome time in doubt; nor did they chuſe to relieve 
him from his oY; till he had been ſufficiently puniſhed 


by his fears of their determination, and till he had confeſſed 


his offence, and had publicly begged their pardon : an ex- 


_ of juſtice and mercy, highly becoming the ſenate of 
Kome. 7785 EE 
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| I Have brought to you, 14 out of my FAN country, 


inſtead of a preſent, a problem, well deſerving 


the attention of your deepeſt philoſophy. 


A ſpring riſes in a mountain, it runs down through 
rocks, and is afterwards received into a banqueting 
houſe, artificially formed for that purpoſe. The 

force of its current is there a little retarded, and 
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falls from thence into the Larian lake. The nature 


of this ſpring is ſurprizing. Three times in a day it 
regularly riſes, and ſubſides, in equal degrees of pro- 
portion. This is plainly perceivable, and you are at 


once convinced and delighted, You may lye down 


by it, and regale yourſelf with a collation, while the 


fountain, which is exquiſitely cold, ſupplies you with 


drink: in the mean time, the ſpring in equal, and 


_ reciprocal periods of time, either ebbs, or flows. It 
you place a ring, or any thing elſe in a dry part, 
near the verge of the fountain, it is gradually waſh- | 
ed by the water, and at laſt covered by it: again, 
it diſcovers it to view; and again, in a little time, 
retreats entirely from it. If you continue your ob- 
36” dee MD: e e eee 021299919 5% eee, 
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ſervation, you will ſee the ſame thing repeated, a ſe- 
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cond, and a third time. Is there any internal air, 


Which ſucceſſively relaxes and contracts the orifice 


and mouth of the fountain, when, by its impulſe, it 


reſiſts, or, by its retreat, it yields to it? This we 


find is the caſe in jars, and veſſels of that form, 


| which have not a direct and free opening; for theſe, 
when either perpendicularly, or obliquely placed, 
pour out the liquors they contain, with interrupted 
_ gulphs, and the ſighs, as it were, of a ſtruggling ſpi- 
Tit. Or, is the ipring under the ſame influence with 
the ocean? And is this ſmall collection of water 
ſucceſſively contracted and enlarged by the ſame Jaw, 
which makes that ebb and flow! 80 Or, | is its current re- 
pelled, during a certain fpace of time, by ſome cauſe 
not unlike to contrary winds, and the tide, which, 
by their oppoling force, reſiſt the motion of the ri- 


vers into the ſea ? Or, is there ſome latent reſervoir 


within, ſa formed, as to retain a certain quantity of 
Water, which ſupplies this ſpring ; whoſe current is 
_ diminiſhed and runs ſlower during the gradual col- 
lection of water, but becomes larger and more rapid, 
| when the whole is collected? Or, is it owing (though 
I comprehend not how) to ſome hidden balance; 
which alternately riſing and falling, as its equilibrium 
is varied by being more empty or full, ſucceſſively 
riſes, or ſuppreſſes the motion of the water ? Exa- 
mine (for you can) into the cauſes of this wonder. It 
is ſufficient for me, if I have given wu an exact de- 
ſeription of it. F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There are ſeveral inſtances, beſides this F by 
TY Pity; of ebbing and flowing ſprings. As he was firtt 
formed in his ſtudies by his uncle Prixy the elder, ſuch a 
ſurprizing phenomenon could not fail to ſtrike his mind in 
5 the manner he deſcribes ; ; and ali hough the Ariſtotelian phi- 
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loſophy, which then prevailed, could not afford any rational 
and 3 ſolution of ſuch an appearance; yet the 
conjectures, which PLIN offers with great math 

ſo ingenious, that ſome authors, who have ſince deſcribed 
theſe reciprocal fountains, have either declined (as too dif- 
| ficult a taſk) giving any account of the reaſon * of them, 
or have taken their hypotÞ.fes from his conjectures, with- 


out mentioning his name. Priny (amidſt the darkneſs, 


in which natural philoſophy was enveloped during his time) 
| has certainly more than hinted the real cauſe, which, from 


the beſt principles in hydraulics, accounts moſt rationally 


for theſe appearances. 


Dr. LEIOH, in his natural hiſtory of Lancaſhire, de- 
ſcribes an ebbing and flowing ſpring called Tideſbell, in the 
peak of Derby/hire, and one more remarkable at Gigleſtoig 

in Yorkſhire. He endeavours to account for the flux and re- 


flux from an internal air (of the ſame nature with the Spi- 


ritus occultior in this epiſtle) ſucceſſively choaking up, and | 


relaxing the orifices of the aqueducts, which form the 
ſpring ; and which he ſuppoſes to run, not in a direct, but 
JJ 8 „ 


The cauſes of the flux and reflux of the ocean were un- 


known in the time of PII N, but may not, perhaps, im- 


properly be taken to explain an appearance, which bears ſo 
| near an analogy to it, and is really the only true ſolution 


of this reciprocal motion of ſome ſprings. 


I he ebbing and flowing of the ſea agree evidently with 5 
the times of the moon, but yet produced by the united 
force of attraction of the ſun and moon. This operation 


is immediately on the atmoſphere; and therefore the ef- 
fects will be the ſame, in ſome certain degree, whether 


this atmoſphere preſſes the ſea, or particular fountains; for 


all fluid bodies are in ſome meaſure influenced by this ge- 


neral great law of attraction: and a cubical inch of water 
ſwells and ſubſides in proportion with that of the ocean; 
pet, on this account, in all other collections of water 

(which have not an immediate communication with the 


ocean) muſt be imperceptible. But where water is con- 
veyed from the ocean to fountains, then, according to 


the ſituation, regularity, or irregularity of ſuch paſſages, 
the riſing and falling of the ocean may act differently, 


Vide VaAENI Geog. cap. 17. prop. 17. 


with 


y, are 
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with regard to the force impreſſed on the waters iſſuing 
from it: and a ſubſiding ocean may act with greater 
force on ſome canals (according to their ſituation) than a 
riſing one. 

But as it does not appear, that this ebbing and flow- 
ing well, mentioned by PIIx V, had any communica- 
tion with the ſea, or obſerved the ſame periods with it 
of riſing or ſubſiding, (neither in that caſe would the 
motions of it have been uniform, but varied in the different 
times of the day) ſome other way of . for it muſt 

be attempted. 

All the phænomena of different ebbing and flowing 
wells have been rationally explained, by ſuppoſing them 
ſupplied from reſervoirs, that have natural fiphons, not 

unlike what HERO ALEXANDRINUS, and other hy- 
draulic writers, have deſcribed in a cup, (from its effect 
called Tantalus) which will hold any quantity of water 
very well, when it is not filled above a certain height 
marked in the cup; but if it be filled higher, not only the 
liquor above the mark will run out, but the whole quantity 


| _ which this veſſel contains. 


It is beyond doubt, that many mountains abound with 
caverns of different ſizes and forms; and have likewiſe 
channels of various ſhapes, which convey the water from 
one cavern to another. Such paſſages, (of whatſoever 
| ſhape and dimenſion, or however winding) if they are 
tight, and run from the lower part of the cavity, firſt u- 
| wards, to a height leſs than that of the cavern, and then 
downwards, will be a natural ſiphon. 
And from theſe cauſes, probably, was formed PI Ixv's 


miraculous well. He ſeems to have hinted as much, where 


he ſays, An latentibus venis certa menſura, quæ dum colligit, + 
quod exhauſerat, minor rivus, et pigrior; cum collegit, agi- 
lior majorque profertur? “ Whether or not, from veins of 
 < the earth riling to a certain given height, the ſpring, 
„ while it again receives the fluid, which it had before 


„ thrown out, does not ſeem a leſs and flower ſtream? 


„When the ſame quantity of water is quite collected, does 
“ it not become quicker and larger ?” i 
It is evident, from PLIx x's deſcription, in two or - three 

| places of the epiſtle, eſpecially by the expreſſion, Ter in 
die ſtatis auetibus, ac diminutionibus ; and again, certis di- 
menſiſqur Moments, * the n and flowing conſtantly 
1 bodbſerved 
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obſerved a fixed, and regular period, three times a day, 
at equal diſtances. Therefore, the cauſes producing it muſt 
act in an equal uniform manner: but whether the hints 
thrown out, in theſe obſervations, have given the leaſt 
light towards thoſe cauſes, is left, my dear Lord BoyLE, to 
your determination. VVV 


The End of the Foun n Book, 
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NN IN SMALL legacy i is fallen to me, ka : 
more acceptable than the largeſt. Why 
SENG more acceptable than the largeſt ? Pou- 
PON1a GRATILIA having diſinherited 
her ſon, AssuDIus Curianvus, left me 
"== one of her heirs, and appointed- SER 
: TorIvs SEVERUS, A man of prætorian order, and 
other eminent Roman knights, coheirs with me. Cu- 
nlaxus deſired, that I would beftow upon him my 
pariiovas portion, and Te him by that Jorejudge- 
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ment of his right, promiſing, by a ſecret contract, 


to ſecure to me my own ſhare. I anſwered, that it 


was not agreeable to my conſtant practice to do one 
thing publicly, and another, quite inconſiſtent with 
it, in ſecret. Beſides, that it was not honourable to 
make: donations to a perſon, who was rich, and had 


no children. In a word, if I made him a preſent of 


my part in the manner he deſired, it would be no 


advantage to him; but it might be of ſervice, if 1 
renounced my right, which I was willing to do, if it 


ſhould appear to me, that he was unjuſtly difinherit- | 


ed. To this he faid, „I defire you would inform 
„ yourſelf of the truth.“ P auſing A little, Ir eplied, . 
I will; nor do ſee, why I ſhould appear leſs in 


my own eye, than I appear in yours: but now 


remember, that I ſhall not want courage to pro- 
_ * nounce, my judgement in favour of your mother, 
if the fact leads me to be of that opinion.” © Do 
tas you pleaſe,” anſwered he, © for you will cer- 
* tainly do what is moſt equitable.” I called in two 


aſſiſtants, who were men, at that time, of moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed characters in Rome, CorRELLIUs, and FRox- 
TINus. With theſe on each ſide of me, I fat as a 
judge in my chamber. Curtanus ſpoke what he 


5 thought made moſt for his purgok. I anſwered in 


few words; nor was there any o 
the honour of the deceaſed. I then withdrew to con- 
ſult with my aſſiſtants, and as we had agreed in opi- 
nion, I ſaid to him, *< CurxTanwvs, your mother 
„ ſeems to have had juſt reaſons to be 


er preſent to defend 


angry with. 


| © The prajudicium, or forejudgement, alludes to the prejud:- 


tium of the decemwirt, which had general] an influence on the 


centumwiri. Some cauſes were firſt judged y the decemwiri, and 


afterwards by the centumviri; and thoſe were called prajudiciales. 
Thus PLiny's prejudgement might have had an influence on the 


soheirs, 


After 
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After this, Curtanuvs commenced a ſuit before 


the centumviri with the other coheirs, but not with 
me. The day of hearing approached ; my coheirs 
were willing to compound, and make an end of the 
conteſt : not from any diffidence of their cauſe, but 


from fear of the times. They were apprehenſive of 


what 2 had ſeen happen to many, that while they 
were defending a civil cauſe before the centumviri, 
they ſhould be accuſed of ſome capital crime. And 
there were ſome amongſt them, to whom the friend- 
ſhip both of GRATILLA and RusTicvs would be ob- 
jected. They deſired me to talk to Cx IAN us. We 
met in the temple of Concord. There I aſked him, 
If your mother had left you heir to a fourth part 
of her fortune, could you complain? What if 
= 1 
fortune, but had ſo loaded it with legacies, that 
not more than a fourth part would come clear to 
« you ? You ought therefore to be contented, if 
«© you, who have been diſinherited by your mother, 
receive a fourth part from her heirs ; to which alſo 


« I will make an addition. You know you com- 


“ menced no ſuit againſt me; and two years are 


ce now paſſed, by which I have obtained a legal and 


<« indiſputable right. But in order to make you 
„ more conformable to my coheirs, and not to let 


you be a loſer by your reſpect to me, I make you 


9 


« the ſame offer for my own particular ſhare. 


I had the ſatisfaction not only of diſcharging a 

good conſcience, but of obtaining glory by it: there- 
tore this ſame Cur1anvs left me a legacy; and (un- 

| leſs perhaps I flatter myſelf) has diſtinguiſhed what I 

did, as an action equally honourable with thoſe of 


| the ancients. 


I have written theſe particulars to you, becauſe I 
have been uſed to confer as much with you as with 
myſelf, upon all points, that either delighted, or 


diſturbed me. In ſhort, I thought it unkind to de- 
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fraud ſo dear a friend of that pleaſure, which I myſelf 


enjoyed: nor indeed am I Stoic enough to think it of 


no conſequence, whether I obtain the approbation of 
others, as a reward for thoſe actions, which, I think, 


I have performed with honour. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The legacy here ſpoken of is not, as I apprehend, the 
legacy from GRATILL A, but from CURIANUs, who was 


ſo pleaſed, and found himſelf ſo much obliged by PLiny's 


conduct with the coheirs of PoMPONIA GRATILLA, that 


dying ſoon afterwards, he left him, as a token of friendſhip 
and gratitude, Legatum modicum, ſed ampliſſimo gratius : © He 
e bequeathed him a moderate legacy, but more acceptable 
than the largeſt.” Nevertheleſs the light, in which the 
_ epiſtle is generally looked upon, differs extremely from 
what is now advanced. The commentators all imagine it 
the legacy of the mother, from which PLiny aſſumes ſuch 
honourable joy, and not any bequeſt from the ſon : but they 
are certainly miſtaken, Ass8UDius CURIANUsS, admiring 
the juſtice, and ſmitten with the generolity of PLIN V, when 


appointed one of the heirs of Po MHONIA GRATILLA, takes 


an opportunity, at his death, of teſtifying the high ſenſe he 
| retained of our author's diſintereſted behaviour: Ille ergo 
_ Curranus legatum PLINIO reliquit : ** CURIANUS there- 

< fore left a legacy to Privy.” T. LP © 


Take the epiſtle in this ſenſe, and it raiſes the character 


of CuR1anus to a high degree. He had been abſolutely 
diſinherited by his mother: nevertheleſs, by the prudent 
management of PLINY, (for there is prudence, as well as 


generoſity, in the deciſion) he came in for a ſhare of her 


1 wealth, to no part of which he could otherwiſe have made 


any juſt pretenſion, It is plain, therefore, all his hopes 
reſted either in the iniquity of the times, or the benevolent 


difpoſition of the coheirs : whatever he gained from them, 


muſt be a free gift; whatever he gained by law, muſt be 
repugnant to equity: V. erebantur, quod videbant multis acci- 
diſſe, ne ex centumviral: judicio capitis rei exirent: * They 


« were apprehenſive left they ſhould be capitally condemned 


„by the decree of the centumviri, a fate, which they ob- 


„ ſerved had befallen many others.” It was noble there- 
JJ)... a Oy fore 


| B OD KY: 
fore in CuRIanvus to chooſe the road of juſtice, and the 
path of peace. In thoſe ſentiments he quitted his deſign of 
ſuing the coheirs, (perſons obnoxious probably to the higher | 
powers) and acquieſced in accepting the fourth part of his _ 18 
mother's fortune, which was ſtill more extraordinary, as he = 
had already taken ſome ſteps, by commencing a law-ſuits „ | 
towards poſſeſſing himſelf of the whole. | 

It may be objected, that as the death of CURIANus is | 
not mentioned in the epiſtle, we ought to ſuppoſe, the le- . A 
Bacy to have come from GRATILLA. But the death of | 

URIANUS was a known circumſtance ; he was a perſon 
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of note, the ſon of ARULENUs RusTi1cus, who had been | 
put to death by DoMIT IAN; and therefore PLINY had no 13 
need to impart a piece of news to SEVERUS, with which = 
he certainly muſt be already acquainted. The particulars | 
of the bequeſt could be known only to few, and PLiny had | 
great reaſon to be vain (if there can be a reaſon for vanity) 
in being appointed coheir by the mother, and in having a ' Bri 
legacy bequeathed to him by the ſon, with whom that mo- + 
ther had lived in fo great eſtrangement, as totally to cut him ti 
off from any benefit in her will. It ſhews, that all perſons, ” 0 
although ever ſo much at variance with each other, I 
- mutually 1 in their love, and eſteem of our author. . 4 
Among the old Romans there were three kinds of wills 
Unum, guod calatis comitiis : alterum, quad in procintth < ters 05 
| trum, quad per as et libram appellatum «ft. 

The firſt kind were ſuch wills as were made by any per- 
ſons in the comitia calata, an aſſembly of the people, who 
were called together for, the election and conſecration of 
prieſts; and, in the more antient times of the common» | 1 
wealth, for wills made in preſence of the people. 

The ſecond kind related wholly to the ſoldiery. Ih pro- 
cinctu faa teſtamenta, Peſto interprete, dicebantur, que mi- 
lites pugnaturi, vel, ut planius OLVEARCHVE, - Præſentibus 

| commilitonibus nuncubabant. e 
Ihe third kind, Per æs et libram, is deſcribed by Ros T- 
Rus to be a ſort 1 imaginary, or fictitious ſale, by which 
the ſeller diſpoſed of all his effects. The buyer gave no 
conſideration, and was only a truſtee in the whole affair. 

But it was required, in making this particular kind of will, 
| that two Roman. citizens of mature age, and the libripens 
. (an officer, who overlooked the weights and meaſures, and 
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was an overſeer in weighing goods) and the buyer alſo, in 


all amounting to ſeven perſons, ſhould be preſent. 


The two firſt ſort of teſtaments were early laid aſide by 
the Romans ; and the third, although it continued longer, 


yet, according to © JUSTINIAN, at length fell into diſuſe ; 
and another form was inſtituted, appointing not only ſeven 


witneſſes to be preſent, and ſubſcribe their names, but the 


_ edict of the prætor to be neceſſary, and ſeals to be affixed to 
every will, that was perfected. 1 e 


Children were not permitted to make a will, or to deviſe 


any legacy by teſtament, unleſs what they gained in war, 
ſuch as ſoldier's pay, &c. Their lives, their properties, and 
their liberty, were under the dominion of their parents. 


JusTINIAN, in his Inſtitutes, takes particular notice of the 


unparalleled power, which the Romans had over their chil- 
_ dren, where he ſays, Jus autem potęſtatis, quod in liberos 
 babemus, proprium eſt civium Romanorum; nulli enim ali ſunt 


homines, qui talem in liberos habeant poteſlatem, quam nos ha- 


 bemus + But the power and right, which we have over 
 & our children, is a property only of the Romans, No 


other people have juriſdictions of that kind but ourſelves.” 


And Dionysius HALICARNASSENSIS informs us, that the 
Romans had a greater authority over their ſons, than the 
maſters over their ſlaves. A ſervant once ſold, if he ob- 

| tained a manumiſſion from his new maſter, became entirely 

free: but the ſon was not at his own liberty before he was 


three times ſold by his father, and had received three manu- 


miſſions from his maſters. From hence many acts of arbi- 


trary power aroſe. The tender yearnings of nature were 


often obliterated in parents: they gave themſelves up to paſ= 


ſion and partiality, and diſinherited their own offspring from 


_ prejudice, without a cauſe. This ſeems not to have been 
the caſe of GRATILLA ; ſhe had diſinherited her ſon Cu- 
RIAN us by her will; but in all probability had aſſigned 
_ reaſons for ſo doing, the laws at that time requiring it. The 
ſon imagined, that upon a trial thoſe reaſons might not be 
confirmed: he applied himſelf therefore to Prixy in the 
manner mentioned in this letter; who acted with his uſual 
_ openneſs and integrity, rejected all propoſals of gain, and 
_ avoided the leaſt underhand dealing, or diſhonourable com- 
pact. Struck, and enamoured, as we ſaid before, with ſo 


Vid. JusrIxIAx. de teſtamentis ordinandis. lib, 2. tit. 10. 


much 


BOOK v. 


much virtue, CuklAxus, by a legaey of kindneſs at his 


death, gave occaſion to this epiſtle. It appears to have been 
_ written in the reign of DoMITIAN ; and, in one place par- 
ticularly, hints at the perils of that dangerous reign. 


EPISTLE I. 


Pliny # Flac. 
1 Have received the preſent of delicate ſea-thruſhes, 
to which, during this tempeſtuous weather, | can 
ſend no equivalent, either from the market of Lau- 


rentinum, or from the ſea, A barren letter, which 
bears no proportion to the favour 1 have received, is 
all the return you will find. I cannot even imitate 
the policy of DioMEDpEs in the exchange. But ſuch 
is your good nature, that in this point you will more 
ealily grant me a pardon, from the frank confeſſion, 


that I ſcarce deſerve it. Farewell, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Many of PLINx's epiſtles have eſcaped the flames, merely 
as they were tokens of certain circumſtances neceſlary for 
his remembrance ;z or amuſements, by which he might now 
and then review, what he had expreſt to his correſponden's 
upon particular occaſions. . Of this latter ſort ſeems to be 
this epiſtle to FLaccus. The compliment is genteel, and 


as much ſaid, as the ſubje& will admit; which although 


not intereſting to us at preſent, yet perhaps, at the time 


when written, or preſerved, was of ſome uſe either to the 


author, or his friend; or, indeed, might be kept only to 


remind PLIN Y, that he owed FL Accus a preſent of fiſh 
from Laurentinum, à debt, which he ought, and intended to 
pay, as ſoon as the weather became leſs tempeſtuous. | 


The turdi were the ſea-thruſh ; a ſmall ſpotted fiſh, not a 


foot long, of a rufſet-colour, and in figure like a tench, liv- 
ing among ſtones and rocks; by which means it was im- 


poſſible to take them, except in calm weather. They were 


eaten generally in © autumn, and were eſteemed a delicacy 


See Dacrz's notes on Hos Ack, fat, 1, lib. t. 


among 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 


among the Romans. The mention of ſea-thruſhes reminds 
us of a ridiculous inn-keeper, deſcribed by HoRACE in his 


Journey to Brunduſium, whole exceſſiue officiouſnels 1 in broil= 
ing this kind of fin ſet his houſe on fire, 


Tan hinc refta Beneventum, ub: ſedulus hoſpes 
Peœne arſit, macros dum turdos verſat in 1gne : 

Nam vaga per veterem dilapſo flamma culinam 
Vulcano, ſummum properabat lambere tectum 
Convivas avidos cænam, ſervoſque timentes 

Tum 8 rapere, atque omnes an e velle Videres f, 


"4: 8:Ta Beneventum next our journey lay, 
d Our, journey ended with the cloſe of day; 
„„The buſy landlord ſweating bad prepare | 
cc Some lean ſea-thruſhes, ſmall, but welcome fare. 
„ From cover'd embers new-blown flames ariſe, 
And wood on wood th' officious hoſt ſupplies, 
c Till old and foul, with ſoot of years replete, 


f „The chimney kindled with unuſual heat; 


« A larger vent the furious flame were 

Rack rolls the tempeſt on the feeder's hands: 
Then mounting upwards with tremendous blaze 
c Seizes the beam, and round the cieling plays: 
« Amaz'd, confus'd, gueſts, ſervants, all conſpire 
6 To ſave the ſupper firſt, chen n che fire. FE 


r Hos. ib. 15 bet. 5. : 
| PI NY to A R 1 10 0. 


* the e time, chat your numerous acts of 
friendſhip are extremely grateful, and agree- 


Able to me, ſcarce any one of them has pleaſed me 


more, than your not concealing from me, the man, 


and copious diſputes, relating to my verſes, at your 
| houſe ; which were ſtill lengthened out by the various 
opinions of the critics. Amongſt whom there were 


ſome, who did not condemn the poems themſelves, 


yet 


BOOK V. 


yet blamed me (but in a very friendly and ſincere 
manner) for having written and repeated publicly 


verſes of that kind; to whoſe cenſure, (although 1 
thereby render myſelf more blameable,) I make this 
anſwer : My poetical compoſitions are ſometimes not 


the graveſt: I write comedies, I frequent panto- 


mimes, I read lyrics, I unravel the myſteries of ſa- 
tir; and beſides, I now and then indulge myſelf in 
laughing, joking, 


J am a man. Nor can it give me any concern, that 
ſuch judges ſhould entertain ſo bad an opinion of my 


morals, and be ſo much ſurprized at my writings, 
when they are ignorant enough not to know, that 
the moſt learned, the graveſt, and the chaſteſt au- 
thors have written in the ſame way. But I am con- 


vinced I ſhall eaſily obtain permiſſion from thoſe, who 


are well acquainted with the value, and the number 
of the authors, in whoſe ſteps I tread, to err with 
- companions, whom it is honourable to imitate, not 
only in their ſerious, but alſo in their diverting com- 


_ poſitions. Shall 1 be afraid, (I will name none a- 
mong the living, leſt 1 ſubject myſelt to an appear- 
ance of fattery) I ſay, ſhall I fear, that what became 

TuLLy, CaLvus, PoLLio, MessaLa, HorTensvs, 


Brorus.: SyLLa, CaTuLvs, Scævola, SuLpITIVs, 


VARRO, TorqQuaTus, even all the Torquati, Mu- 


playing; and, in one word, to 
ſhew I take ſome delight in all innocent recreations, 
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 Mivs, LEnTuLus, GATULICUs, SENECA, and laſt 


of all, VerGinivs Ruevs, ſhould be indecent in 
me ? And, if private examples will not ſuffice, let 


me name the Cæſars, JuL1vs, AvousTus, NER va, 


and Tirus; for J paſs by NERO: although I know, 


that thoſe writings do not neceſſarily become cor- 
rupted, which are written even by the worſt of men, 
but I alſo know, that thoſe remain always pure, 
which are written by virtuous men; among whom 
ought particularly to be mentioned, Vincil. and Cox- 


NELIUS Neeos, but firſt 1 ſhould have ſaid Accivs 


and 
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P LIN Vs EPISTLES. 
and ExxN Ius. Theſe were not ſenators, but purity 
of manners equals all ranks. I indeed Hove my 
compoſitions, but know not, whether they rehearſed, 


or not. True, but they might reſt ſatisfied in their 
own judgement ; my ſentiments of myſelf are more 
modeſt, than to think any work {ſufficiently perfect, 
that has only my own approbation. For theſe rea- 

ſons therefore I rehearſe ; firſt, becauſe whoever re- 

Cites in public, looks over, and examines his writings | 
with a ſeverer eye, out of deference to his audience: 
then again, if he has any doubts, they are determin- 
ed, as it were, by the opinion and advice of his au- 
ditors. He meets with many admonitions from dif- 


ferent perſons; or, if not, he perceives the ſenti- 


ments of every particular perſon by the countenance, 
the eyes, a nod, a motion of the hand, a murmur, 
a dead filence; all which lead him eaſily to diſtinguiſh 
Judgement from complaiſance. And from hence it 
is, that if any one of thoſe, who were preſent at my 
rehearſal, ſhould have the curioſity to read what! 
then repeated, he will perceive, that I have either 
_ Changed, or eraſed ſome particular paſſages, merely, 
perhaps, in compliance to his judgement, although 
he never ſpoke one ſyllable to me. But I am reaſon- 
ing on this ſubject, as if I did not ſelect a few friends 
into a private chamber, but ſummoned the people, 
as it were, to a public auditory ; and to have a nu- 
merous ſet of friends has been a glory to many men, 
A reproach to none. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The fondneſs and partiality of an author towards his own 
compoſitions are apparently viſible in this letter. AR1sTo 
had amicably ſent PLIN V an account, that at his houſe 

ſome criticiſms had paſſed in converſation, not ſo much a- 

gainſt certain poems written by our author, as againſt the 

ſubjects, of which they treated: indecent ſubjects, and con- 
ſequently improper to be rehearſed in public; particularly by 
as 5 + oy hg 3 


à man of PII x v's character. This account diſpleaſes him, { 
and he immediately profeſſes himſelf under no concern for jt 
the opinion of ſuch perſons, whoſe ignorance hindered them 1 
from knowing, that many greater authors had their hours of i 
relaxation, and, by way of amuſement, had compoſed many I 
poems, as gay, diverting, and wanton, as ever were the i# 
product of PLiny's pen. But had he conſidered with that | — 
coolneſs and candour, of which, in any other caſe, he — 
could not have failed, he muſt have owned, that wrong ac- — 
tions are not to be defended, either by names, or numbers. bil 
Vicious examples may receive a ſtamp from faſhion; and, — 
like counterfeit metals, at their firſt appearance may dazzle, I 
and paſs for gold, till time, that irreſiſtible diſcoverer of falſ- = # 
hood, rubs off the gloſs, and reveals their baſeneſs. Au- . 
thors therefore ſhould weigh well the patterns they wiſh to It! 
follow, and conſider whoſe ſteps they chuſe to tread ; or, I 
to uſe a very trite compariſon, let them imitate the indu- 1 Cl 
ſtrious bee, who ranges from flower to flower, and taſtes © +. ns 
every vegetable of the field, and garden; yet in his progreſs 5 
extracts nothing but ſweets, not even from the aloes, or the Wl 
A i N I 
EFI TUN IV; „ 
P IINXY 7 VALERIANUS. „ 


 FTVHERE has lately happened an affair, of little 
conſequence in itſelf, but which has introduced 
2 matter of much weight. Sol ERS, a man of præ- 
'  _torian dignity, petitioned the ſenate, for liberty to 
hold a fair on his eſtate. The legates of the Vicen- 
_ tim oppoſed it. TusciLLus NoMINATUS appeared 
as their advocate : the cauſe was adjourned over. At 
another meeting of the ſenate, the Vicentinians came 
in without an advocate: They ſaid, they had been 
deceived : whether they really thought ſo, or whe- 
ther this was only a haſty expreſſion, I do not know. 
: They were aſked by the prætor Nepos, © What 
| „ perſon they had employed?” They anſwered, 
Their former advocate.“ They were then 2 | 
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«© If he had appeared without a fee?“ They anſwer. 
ed, He had received fix thouſand ſeſterces 5,” 
They were aſked, © If they had fee'd him a ſecond 
ce time?” They ſaid, With a thouſand denarii *.“ 
Nzpos inſiſted, that Nominartus ſhould be ſum- 
moned to appear, and anſwer this charge. Thus 
far they proceeded that day. But, as well as I can 


judge, the affair will not reſt here. For many things, 
- when but juſt touched, and lightly put into motion, 
ſpread themſelves by degrees moſt diffuſively. _ 


I have raiſed your expectation, as much as I ought 


for the preſent, that you may kindly deſire me to in- 
form you of the conſequences ; unleſs your curioſity 
| ſhould bring you to Rome before-hand, and you 
ſhould chuſe rather to be a ſpectator, than a reader, 


of the jarther proceedings in that affair. Adieu. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


The obſervations upon this letter will come more properly g 
under the fourteenth epiſtle of this book, where the cauſe 


between the Vicentinian legates, and TusciLLus NoMINA- 


us, is more fully diſcuſſed, and the iſſue of it determined. 


However, we may here take notice, that no fairs could be 
held among the Romans, but by public authority. And be- 
fore ſuch permiſſion was allowed, any perſons, who thought 
they ſhould be aggrieved by it, had a right to oppoſe the 
grant. This is agreeable to the uſage and practice with us 
at this day: for whoever is deſirous to have fairs held upon 
his eſtate, muſt petition the government; on ſuch petition 


a writ ad quod damnum is iſſued, and directed to the ſheriff 
of the county, who ſummons a jury, to find upon their 


_ oaths, whether any, and what detriment will ariſe by grant- 
ing the fairs deſired : and the ſheriff makes a return accords F}F 
_ ingly, upon which the prayer of the petition is either granted, 

_ Nepos the prætor, who is mentioned here, acts agreeably ÞFh 


to the character given of him, in the twenty ninth epiſtle of 


s Equal to48/. 85.94 
| 1 Equal to 321. 5. 104, "3830721 


hed were read. 


n 
the fourth book; Acer et fortis vir : © A man of reſolution 
8 and ſeverity.” He is reſolved not to let any fraud, or 


| negligence, Pe the notice and examination of the ſenate z 
and therefore inſiſts, that NominaTvus ſhall make his per- 


ſonal appearance, to anſwer the charge againſt him, the con- 


ſequence of which, as has been already | * 5 


made known to us hereafter. 
EPISTLE v. 
PLINV O Maximus. 


Am told, that Carus Fax x ius is dead: the news 


grieves me very much. Firſt, becauſe I loved fo 
polite and ſo learned a man; next, becauſe | uſed 
frequently to conſult and adviſe with him. For he 
was by nature of a penetrating genius, improved by 
experience, and for that reaſon was never at a loſs 
for an expedient. But his death afflicts me upon 


other accounts. He died without revoking an old 


will; by which means he has omitted the perſons, 
| whom he loved beſt; | and has obliged others, for 


whom he had the leaſt regard. This, however, is 


tolerable. It is a much greater misfortune, that he 
left,a moſt noble work unfiniſhed. For although his 
time was moſtly taken up by his avocations, as a 
lawyer, yet he wrote the ſeveral cataſtrophes of all 


| thoſe, who were murdered, or baniſhed by NRO, 


and had finiſhed three books with great wit, exact - 


neſs, and purity of ſtyle, between the plain narrative 
and the hiſtorical. And he was {till more deſirous to 


give the finiſhing ſtroke to what remained, by per- 


_ ceiving the eagerneſs, with which thoſe already pub- 


To me, I confeſs, the death of mien, who are pre- 


paring ſome work of immortality, always ſeems ſevere 
and immature. - For thoſe, who are intirely devoted 
to pleaſures, live, as if their lives were to end with 


che day, and every day convince the world, they de- 
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happened, long before he 


p LIN V' EIS TL E 8. 


ſerve. to die. But to thoſe, who think. of poſterity, 
and extend the memory of themſ:lyes-t. future ge- 
nerations by their writings, death, at any time, muſt 
approach too ſoon; as it muſt always break off the 
N thread: of ſome uſeful WT. 

__ Carvs Fanxrvs had a W of What has 


ed. He dreamt one night, 
that he lay on his couch, in an undreſs. fit for ſtudy, 


with a. deſk, as uſual, before him: Nzro, as he | 
| imagined, came in; fat upon the couch, took up the 
firſt book, which Fannirvs had publiſhed concerning 
the cruelties of Nerro's reign, and turned it over | 
from the beginning to the end: He did the fame 
with the ſecond, and the third book, and then Va- 
niſhed. Fannivs was much terrified, Fand thus inter- 
; pres; the dream, that the ſame abrupt end ſhould 


appen to his hiſtorical deſign, as had happened to - 


NxRo's reading; and fo the event proved. 


This makes me reflect, with great concern, what 


an infinite deal of pains and labour he has expended 
to no purpoſe. My own mortality, my own writings 
occur to my mind. Nor can I doubt but you muſt } 


have the ſame alarms for your unfiniſhed pieces. Let 


us endeavour therefore, whilſt life permits, that as 


few of our writings as poſſible may be 4 5 within 
5 the poor of Ges to > demoliſh. F arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


"Cavs Taman is not mentioned by any of 3 
poraries, except PLINy, Vet he is ſpoken of ſo advantage- 


ouſly in this epiſtle, that we muſt regret the loſs of his hi- 
ſtory, although he died before he bad | 
tion. Upon theſe occaſions, when it is evident, that for 
want of the art of printing, many valuable works have been 
utterly deſtroyed, we naturally wiſh. that typography had 
been known in the earlieſt ages of the e In the other 
hand, it muſt be owned, that the preſs is ſometimes applied 
to an ill uſe, and is made the. channel, ee which 


falſhoods 5 


brought it to perfec- ol 


falſhoods and ſcurrilities low in too violent a torrent. Yet, 
however injurious the unlimited licence of printing may 
8 to particular perſons, the liberty itſelf is of too great 
enefit to the public in general, either to be aboliſhed, or 
reſtrained. The dread of being expoſed to the world may 
ſtrike an awe into thoſe breaſts, that are hardened and pe- 
_ trihed againſt all impreſſions of conſcience, morality, or 
honour. And TI am apt to believe, if SENECA and Bu- 
RHUsS had inculcated into NERO the dictates of ſhame, 
and the terrors of infamy and reproach, Caius FAnNius 
had not only wanted the melancholy materials, of which 
his hiſtory was to be compoſed, but a deluge of Roman 
blood might have been ſaved; and NERO, from the motive 
of fear, might have acted conſiſtently with the principles 
of virtue. Man is more immediately afraid of man, than 
of God: which made Sir T. B. reply to his friend, who 
reproached him for taking the oaths, By my faith, I 
would rather truſt God with my ſoul hereafter, than the 
«king with my eftace-at-preſent.” t. 
Exitus occiſorum, aut relegatorum a NERONE. The hi- 
ſtory muſt have been very voluminous, which was to con- 
tain an account of all who were baniſhed, and murdered 
by NERO. But it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that the Romans, who 
were jealous of tyranny, and abſolute dominion, in the 


5 perſon of JuLius Cs AR, ſhould ſo far degenerate from 


themſelves, as not to have either ſenſe, ſpirit, or conduct 
ſufficient to ſtop the many acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, _ 
which were frequently, if not conſtantly practiſed by I- 
'BERIUs, CALIGULA, CLAUDIVsS, and NRO. Is it not 
a melancholy confideration to recollect, that the godlike 
JuLIvs fell by three and twenty wounds; and the infernal _ 
NERo lived to complain, „he had neither friend nor toe 
«20 kill im?” „ 


| PrixNy 7% APOLLINARIS, 


12 much delighted with the care and anxiety you 


have expreſſed, in perſuading me not to paſs the 


ſummer, as I intended, in 7 u/cany, merely becauſe 
you imagine the place unhealthy. The ſea-ſhore of 
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ſerve to die, But to thoſe, who think of poſterity, 
and extend the memory of themſelves to future ge- 
nerations by their writings, death, at any time, muſt 
approach too ſoon; as it muſt always break off the 
thread of ſome uſeful work. _ 

Carvs Fannrvs had a F terien of what has 
happened, long before he died. He dreamt one night, 
that he lay on his couch, in an undreſs fit for ſtudy, 
with a deſk, as uſual, before him: NERO, as he 
imagined, came in; ſat upon the couch, took up the 
_ firſt book, which F. ANNIUS had publiſhed concerning 
the cruelties of Nero's reign, and turned it over 


from the beginning to the end: He did the ſame 


with the ſecond, and the third book, and then va- 


niſhed. Fann1vs was much terrified, and this inter- 


| | prod the dream, that the ſame abrupt end ſhould 
appen to his hiſtorical deſign, as had happened to 
NR 0's reading; and fo the event proved. 


This makes me reflect, with great concern, what | 


an infinite deal of pains and labour he has expended 


to no purpoſe. My own mortality, my own writings | 


| occur to my mind. Nor can I doubt but you muſt 


have the ſame alarms for your unfiniſhed pieces. Let 


us endeavour therefore; whilſt life permits, that as 
few of our writings as poſſible may be found, within 
the power of 1 to demoliſh. 5 arewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. | 


' Carvs Fannie) is not mentioned by. any o& his contem- 


poraries, except PLiny, Vet he is ſpoken of ſo advantage- . ö 
_ ouſly in this epiſtle, that we muſt regret the loſs of his bi- 


: 8 ſtory, although he died before he had brought it to perfec- 
tion. Upon theſe occaſions, when it is evident, that for 


want of the art of printing, many valuable works have been 


utterly deſtroyed, we naturally wiſh. that typography had 
been known in the earlieſt ages of the world. On the other 
hand, it muſt be owned, that the preſs is ſometimes applied 
to an ill Me and is made the aun through which 

1 | falſhoocs 


5 0 GK V. 
falſhoods and ſcurrilities flow in too violent a torrent. Yet, 
however injurious the unlimited licence of printing may 
e Bo particular perſons, the liberty itſelf is of too great 
enefit to the public in general, either to be aboliſhed, or 
_ reſtrained, The dread of being expoſed to the world may 
ſtrike an awe into thoſe breaſts, that are hardened and pe- 
trified againſt all impreſſions of conſcience, morality, or 
honour. And J am apt to believe, if SENECA and BUR 
RHUs had inculcated into NERO the ditates of ſhame, 
and the terrors of infamy and reproach, Caius FANN1US 
had not only wanted the melancholy materials, of which 
his hiſtory was to be compoſed, but a deluge of Roman 


blood might have been ſaved; and NERo, from the motive 


of fear, might have acted conſiſtently with the principles 
of virtue. Man is more immcdiately afraid of man, than 
of God: which made Sir T. B. reply to his friend, who 
reproached him for taking the oaths, „By my faith, I 
„ would rather truſt God with my ſoul hereafter, than the 
king with my eſtate at preſent.” - . 


Exitus occiſorum, aut relegatorum a NERON E. The hi- 


ſtory muſt have been very voluminous, which was to con- 
tain an account of all who were baniſhed, and murdered 


by NERO. But it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that the Romans, who 


were jealous of tyranny, and abſolute dominion, in the. 
perſon of Julius CASAR, ſhould fo far degenerate from 
themſelves, as not to have either ſenſe, ſpirit, or conduct 
ſufficient to ſtop the many acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, 
which were frequently, if not conſtantly practiſed by T'1- 


PERIUS, CALIGULA, CLAUDIUsS, and NRO. Is it not 
a melancholy conſideration to recollect, that the godlike 
_ Jurivs fell by three and twenty wounds; and the infernal 
NERo lived to complain, „he had neither friend nor toe = 


„ to kill him ?” 
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Jo" much delighted with the care and anxiety you 
4 have expreſſed, in perſuading me not to pals the 


_ ſummer, as I intended, in Ty/cany, merely becauſc 
you imagine the place unhealthy. The ſea-ſhore of 
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Tuſcany is certainly moiſt, and unwholſome. But 
my lands lie at a diſtance from the ocean, and are 
placed under the healthieſt of our mountains, the 


Apennine : and therefore, that you may lay aſide all 5 


your anxiety for me, attend to the temperature of 
the climate, the ſituation of the country, and the 
ſweetneſs ' of my particular dwelling. 1 ſhall give 


you the deſcription with no leſs pleaſure, than you 
will hear il⸗ a ge e 


The air in the winter is ſharp and froſty : myr- 


tles, olives, and ſuch plants, as require a conſtant 
_ warmth, will not grow there. The laurel generally 
thrives, and ſometimes produces a very beautiful 


green, although now and then it is killed, but not : 


more frequently than with us at Rome. The heat 
in ſummer is very moderate. There is always ſome 


air ſtirring abroad, but oftner gentle than ſtormy. 


Jo this I attribute the number of our old men. Here 
you ſee the grandfathers and great grandfathersof thoſe, 
Who are now young men. You hear old ſtories, and 


the ſpeeches of our anceſtors. So that were you to 


come hither, you would think yourſelf in another age. 
Ihe face of the country is extremely beautiful: 
imagine to yourſelf an ampitheatre of immenſe cir- 
cumference, ſuch as could be formed only by the 
hand of nature. A wide-extended plain is ſurround- 
ed by mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with 
tall antient woods, ſtocked with game for all kinds 
of hunting. The deſcent is planted with underwoods, 


among which are frequently little riſings, of a rich 


and deep ſoil ; where a ſtone, if fought for, is ſcarce 


to be found : in fertility, they yield not to the fineſt 
vales, and produce as good crops of corn, although 


not ſo early in the year. Below theſe, on the fide of 

the mountain, is a continued range of vineyards, 
that extend themſelves, without interruption, far and 
near; at the foot of which is a ſort of border of 
ſhrubs. From thence you have meadows and open 


fields. 


9 


5 ſcending. 


B 0 DK V 4 
Helds. 


riſes in ſuch large clods, when it is firſt broken up, 


that it cannot be reduced, till it has been ploughed 
nine times. 
produce the trefoil, and other kinds of graſs, always 
loft, and tender, and appearing always new; for 
they are excellently well watered, with never-failing 


The meadows glitter with flowers, and 


{ſprings ; yet where theſe ſprings are in greateſt con- 
fluence, they make no marſhes ; the declivity of the 


land diſcharging into the Tiber all the en chat * 


does not drink in. 
The Tiber runs through the middle of our r lands; 


is navigable, and ſupplies the city from hence with 
all kinds of grain, but only in winter, and fpring z 
for in ſummer it ſhrinks to nothing, leaving the bare 
name of a great river to almoſt an x empry channel. ; 
In autumnit riſes to its uſual heig 


The arable grounds, require large oxen, and 
the ſtrongeſt ploughs. The earth is ſo tough, and 
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Lou would be much delighted: » were you to take a 5 


proſpect of this place from a neighbouring mountain, 
as you would ſcarce believe you were looking upon a 
real country, but a landſkip drawn with all the beau- 
ties imaginable ; with ſo charming a repreſentation, 

and ſuch a variety of agreeable objects, will your * 
be regaled, which ever way they turn. 
My houſe, although built at the foot of a hill, has 

2 view, as if it ſtood upon the brow of it. 
ſcent is ſo gradual, and eaſy, that you find yourſelf 
on the top, almoſt before you perceive yourſelf a- 
Behind it, but at a diſtance, 1s the Apen- 
ine mountain, from whence it is refreſhed with con- 
tinual breezes, be the weather ever ſo calm, or ſtill ; 
and yet they are not too cutting or immoderate, but 
broken and, weakened by 
largeſt part of the houſe lies to the ſouth, and en- 

_ Joys the ſun all the afternoon; but ſomething earlier 
In the front of 
it! is a a portico, Pony large, and of a proportionable 


the very diſtance. 


in the winter, than in the Gunner... 


2 | length; 
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length; in which there are ſeveral apartments; and 


the court is laid out after the manner of the an 


tients. „De 


Before the portico is a terrace , adorned with va- 
rious figures, and bounded with an edging of box. 
Below this is a gravel walk; on each fide of which, 


a little upon the deſcent, are figures of divers ani- 


mals cut in box. Upon a level plot ſtands an Acan- 
thus, fo loft, that it is almoſt liquid. Round the 


Acantbus is a walk bounded by a cloſe hedge of 
evergreens, cut into variety of ſhapes: on the other 
fide is a ring ', for taking the air on horſeback, in 
the ſhape of the circus, which goes round the box- - 
_ hedge, that is cut into different ſhapes : and a row 
of dwarf trees, that are always kept ſheared. The 


whole is encompaſſed with a wall, ſo covered with 


box, that no part of it can be ſeen. On the out- 
fide is a lawn, as beautiful by nature, as what I have 
been deſcribing is by art. Farther on, the proſpect 
is terminated by meadows, and many other fields, 

and little coppices of wood. From the extremity of 

the portico projects a large dining- room, from the 
doors of which you look to the end of the terrace; 


and from the windows you view the meadows, and 


a large extent of the country. From the bes 


you look upon the ſide of the terrace, and that par 


of the houſe, which ſtands moſt forward; as alſo 8 | 
the wood, and the tops of the trees in the adjoining 
horſe-courſe . Almoſt oppoſite to the middle of the 
Portico is a ſummer-houſe, | which ſurrounds a ſmall 
court ſhaded by four plane- trees; in the midſt of 
which a marble fountain gently plays upon the roots 
al thoſe Lek and upon the Spar under then ; 


. 
1 3 x the obſervations on this epille. 3 
x See the obſervations. Wet BHT. O 
1Gesrario. See the bufer tions oh og OF 29165 - 
m HyroprRomus. The place for breathing _ in the 

horſes, See the obſervations, - . ona ptbod.4 | 

In 


. 

In this ſummer-houſe is a bed- chamber, where nei- 
ther light, noiſe, nor ſound can enter; and cloſe to 
it a ſupper-room, tor my particular friends. Ano- 
ther portico overlooks this little court, and enjoys 

all the ſame views with the former. There is another 

| bed-chamber, ſhaded and adorned by the verdure 
and gloom of a neighbouring-plane tree; the outſide 
is of carved work in marble, as high as the balcony “. 
Above is a painting of trees, and birds fitting amidſt 
the branches, equally beautiful with the marble; at 
the foot of which is a ſmall ſountain; from whence 
the water running through ſeveral little pipes into a 


baſon makes a moſt agreeable murmur, In the cor- 


ner of the portico is da very ſpacious bed- chamber, 
facing the dining- room, with windows both to the 
terrace, and to the meadows ; and before it a piece 
of water, which delights at once our ears, and eyes, 
being near, and in the view of the front windows; 
and falling from a conſiderable height into a marble 
ciſtern, where It breaks and foams. This bed-cham- 
ber is very warm in winter, the ſun, during that ſea- 
fon, being full upon it. Adjoining to it is a ſtove, 


| whoſe warm ſteams, when the weather is cloudy, 


ſupply the heat of the ſun: from thence you paſs 
through a cheartul undrefling chamber into the cold- 
bath room, which is darkened, and provided with 2 
bathing ciſtern of a convenient ſize. If this be not 
large enough to ſwim in, or it you chuſe a warmer 


bath, in the outward court there is a baſon, with a 


well adjoining to it, from whence you may be ſup- 
plied with cold water, in cafe the warmer bath ſhould _ 
be hotter than you defire it. Adjoining to the cold- 
bath is another of a middle temper, and more ex- 
; Rowe to the, ſan, but not ſo much as the hot-bath, 
| becauſe that js built farther out: you have three ſtair- 
rc to 0 go. down to it; two of chem wis on to The | 


* \ Podio 1 tenus. Les the lad ons. 


D d 3 . ſun; 
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fun ; the third leſs expoſed, although full as light. 
Over the undreſſing room is a tennis-court, which is 
accommodated to ſeveral forts of exerciſe, by means 
of the ſeveral circles, which are made in it. Not far 
from the baths is a ſtair-caſe, that leads into a cloſe 
gallery, at the entrance of which are three apart- 
ments : one looks into the little court, where the 
four plane: trees are: another into the meadow ; and 
the third has a view of ſeveral vineyards : ſo that 
each has a different proſpect, and looks towards a dif- 


ferent point of the heavens. At the upper end of the 


gallery is a bed- chamber, taken out of the gallery 
Itſelf. It has a proſpect of the horſe- courſe, the vine- 
yards, and the mountains. To this joins a bed-cham- 
ber, which is open to the ſun, eſpecially in winter. 
From hence another apartment, between the horſe- | 
few.” and the Ch can . All this makes the 
front 
On the fouth fide is a cloſe callers 9 a en | 
able height from the ground; from whence the vine- 
yards appear ſo near, that you ſeem almoſt to touch 
them. In the middle of it a large dining- room re- 
ceives a very wholefom air from the vallies of the 
Apennine: in the back front, from the largeſt win- 
dows, and the folding doors, you have a view of the 
vineyards, through the gallery. On that ſide of the 
dining-room, which has no windows, 1s a private 
ſtair-caſe, which we make uſe of for ſerving up an 
entertainment, when I ſup there: the gallery Lo in 
a bed-chamber, beautified by the proſpect both of the 
gallery itſelf, and of the vineyards. _ 5 
Underneath is another gallery, much Ake a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage. In ſummer it is perfectly cool; 
and having ſuficient air within itſelf, neither wants, 
nor admits any from without. After both theſe gal- 
leries, at the end of the dining- room, is an open 


portico, cool in the forepart of the day, but expoſed 


to the ſun in the afternoon. Through this you go 
| . 5 into 


ON V. 


into two different apartments, one of which contains 


four, the other three chambers; all which enjoy, in 
their turns, both the ſun-ſhine and the ſhade. 


: This diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of the houſe 
is extremely delighttul ; although it equals, in no 


degree, the beauty of the horſe-courſe, Which is a 
large open area, preſenting itſelf intire, at one view, 


to the eyes of the beholder. It is ſet round with 


plane-trees, which are covered with ivy; and as their 
tops flouriſh by their own beauty, fo, towards the 
bottom, their verdure is borrowed from the ivy, that 


runs over the trunk and the branches, and ſpreading 


itſelf from one tree to another, joins them together. 
The vacancy between the bodies of the trees is filled 
up with box; which is again ſurrounded by a lawrel 
hedge, vying in ſhade with the platans. This ſtrait | 


boundary of the horfe-courſe changes its figure, at 
the end, into a ſemi-circle 3 which is ſet round, and 


Covered with cypreſs-trees, compoling a thicker and 
more gloomy thade than the former hedge. The 


inner circles (for there are many of them) n 
cleareſt day. They are filled with plenty 0 


the agreeable warmth of the ſun. 


When you are arrived at the end of all theſe wind- 
ing alleys, you come out into a ſtrait walk; nay, not 
into one, but into ſeveral ; divided, in ſome places, 

by graſs-plots, in others by box-trees, cut into a 
_ thouſand ſhapes ; ſome of which are letters form- 

ing my name; and others the name of my gardiner. 

In theſe are mixt, alternately, ſmall pyramids and 
apple-trees ; and now and then, in the midſt of a 
plot, improved with all imaginable art, you meet, 


on a ſudden, with a ſpot of ground, wild, and un- 


_ cultivated, as if tranſplanted hither on purpoſe. The 
middle ſpace is adorned on both ſides with dwarf 
| Plane- trees. © Beyond theſe again is an Acanthus, that 


waves and bends under your hand; and then again 


1 
5 7 
— 4 


4 


t -roies, - 
and relieve you from the chillneſs of the ſhade, with 
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another room. Here is a bed, | 
every fide, which let in but a gloomy ſort of a 
light, being obſcured by the ſhade of a moſt luxuri- 
ant vine, which aſcends, and covers the whole build. 
ing from the bottom to the very roof. You may lie 
here as in a grove, only more ſecure! from rain. 
Here alſo riſes a fountain, which immediately dif- 
appears. In many places of the walks and alleys 
are marble ſeats, diſpoſed at convenient diſtances z _ 
upon which, When you are tired with walking, you 
may reſt yourſelf with as much eaſe as in the cham- 
ber. Near theſe feats are little fountains. In every 
part of the horſe-courſe you hear the murmur of wa-. 
ber, conveyed through pipes by the hand of the ar: 
tißcet, in ſuch a manner as beſt pleaſed his fancy. 
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various figures, and various names. At the upper 
end is a couch made of white marble, over which 


a vine, ſupported by four {mall pillars: of Caryſtian 


marble; forms an arbour. From the couch ſeveral 
pipes ſpout. forth water, as if forced out by the 


weight of thoſe who lye down. It falls firſt into a 


ber, which gives an ornament to that couch equal to 


what it receives from it. This room is beautified 
with marble; the doors project, and are ſurrounded 
with greens, The windows, both above and below, 
are ſhaded on every ſide with the ſame. Within this 


chamber is a little cloſet, that 2 to belong to 


| This 


ſtone ciſtern, and from thence into a marble baſon, and 
is ſo managed by pipes under ground, that it keeps 
the baſon always full, without ever running over. 
When I ſup here, the more ſubſtantial diſhes are 
placed upon the border of the baſon, whilſt the leſ- 
ſer float in the water, in the ſhape of little boats and 
birds. Over againſt this is a fountain, which throws 
up water, and receives it back again. The apertures, 
that ſwallow it, and return it, communicate with 
„ eech her ee 
Oppoſite to the marble couch ſtands a bed-cham- 


_- * 
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This ſerves to water my greens, ſometimes in one 
part, ſometimes in another, and ſometimes in all parts 


at once. I ſhould have ended before now, for fear 


of ſeeming tedious, had J not been determined thus 
to walk over every corner with you in my letter: 
nor did I apprehend. you would be tired in reading, 


what would not tire you in ſeeing ; eſpecially as you 
may reſt, and, by laying down my epiſtle, relieve 
| yourſelf a3 often as you pleale. Beſides, I was will- 


ing to indulge myſelf in the deſcription of what I 
love; for 1 Tin particularly fond of places, which I 
have either laid out myſelt, or have finiſhed, when 
begun by others. In a word, (for why ſhould not 1 


unboſom to you my thoughts, whether right or 
wrong ?) I always look upon it, as the chief duty of 


a writer, to keep a cloſe eye to his title, and often 


| aſk himſelf what he has propoſed to treat of; well 
knowing, while he confines himſelf to his ſubject, he 
cannot ſeem long; but if he deviates in the leaſt, 


and launches out into any foreign matter, he muſt 


appear exceedingly tedious. You fee how many 
lines are employed by Homer and VIRCIL, the one 


in deſcribing the arms of Ant as, the other of Aca1L- 
xs; yet neither of theſe poets are too prolix, be- 
cauſe each fulfils his original intention. You fee in 


What manner Axarus ® has ſearched out and num 
bered the ſmalleſt ſtars; yet he preſerves himſelf from 


the character of too voluminous an author ; for he 


never rambles, but keeps cloſe to his work. In like 
manner, (to compare Fall things with great) whilſt 
I was endeavouring to place before your eyes a com- 

pleat deſcription of my ſeat; if I have never deviated 

from the he nt nor related what was foreign to my 


* See] Was not rol an Ale but a poet, "He was 


born in Cilicia, and flouriſhed about the beginning of the 124th 


olympiad. His Greek verſes are tranſlated by TULLY in the ſe- 


cond book, D# naturd Deorum. The tranſlation 1s the work, as 


5 the wy himſelf 0 of a ver y young man. 
SA purpoſe, 
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of his miſtreſs; 
uneaſy, 
as to himſelf. That ſtate of love muſt certainly be happy, 
| where jealouſy can find no intruſion. 


PLINYs EP PST LE s. 


purpoſe, it is not the deſcription of my houſe, but 
my houſe itſelf, that is large. 


But to return where I begun, leſt I ſhould be juſtly A 
condemned by my own law, if I continue longer in 


this digreſſion; you now ſee the reaſons, why I pre- 


fer my ſeat in Tuſcany to thoſe I have at Tuſculum, 


| Tibur, and Præneſte; for, beſides what I have already 
told you, the repoſe I enjoy here is more quiet 
and undiſturbed, than any where elſe. 4 


No ſummons 
to the bar; no clients at my gate; all is calm and 


ſtill; which added to the healthineſs of the place, 
© "ns clearneſs of the ſky, and the ſoftneſs of the air, 


makes me enjoy the greateſt vigour, both of body 


and mind. The one is kept in exerciſe by hunting, 


the other by ſtudy. Beſides, my family are never in 


better health than here. To this very day (in a lucky 


moment be it ſpoken) I have not loſt one of all the 
retinue I brought with me. May the Gods continue 
this happineſs to me; and this Is gary, to the Place ſelf. 5 


Adieu. : 


OBSERVATIONS. 


TY more Sn 8 debriefing cannot be given of a RY 
than we find of PLiny's Tuſcan villa in this epiſtle. Here 
again, as at Laurentinum, the lover dwells upon the charms 
he views in rapture every feature, and ſeems 
leſt ſhe ſhould not appear equally amiable to others, 


Monſieur FEL1BIEN, in his remarks upon Puny' s two 


country houſes, obſerves, that the Tuſcan villa was preferred 


by our author to Laurentinum; not only becauſe the former 


Was a larger, and more ſpacious houſe than the latter, but 
| becauſe he had a noble eſtate there, and little or none at 
Laurentinum. To this another reaſon may plauſibly be ſub⸗ 
; joined ; 
rentinum. 


the retirement in Tuſcany was grea'er than at Lau- 
PLiny indeed complains, in the fifteenth e- 
piſtle of the ninth book, that even in T»ſ{cany. his ſtudies 


were frequently interrupted. IF PRONE; and complaints 


from 


BOOK V. 
from his tenants. It is certain, to a ſtudious, and a deli- 
cate mind, no retirement can be too private; no ſolitude too 
obſcure : Sod therefore the greater the tillance from the me- 
tropolis, the more, compleat will be the ſcene of tranquillity. 
The place, where PI IN v's houſe ſtood, is pointed out to 
us in a map of the antient Ty/cany, by ORTEL1US ?, who 
; fixes it in the neighbourhood of Tiferaum Tiberinum, cloſe 
to the Tiber. PII x mentions that river, as running through 
the middle of his eſtate ; but gives us not the leaſt hint to 
imagine, that either his houſe, or his garden, had a view of 


the Tiber; which one or the other muſt have had, accord- 
ing to OrTzxL1Vs 4, 80 ornamental a circumſtance, if 
true, would ſcarce have been omitted by PLixy ; but the 
geographical ſituation, and the various plans of the Tuſcan 
villa are, like thoſe of Laurentinum, the works of imagina- 
| tion. Time has deſtroyed all remains of both theſe houſes ; 


and, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, it is impoſhble to rebuild them 
exactly, even upon paper, by any materials, that can be 


found in either of the epiſtles. The author is ſo hurried 


away by the oftentatious pleaſure of having two ſuch houſes, 


that he has left the dimenſions of each apartment to be ſup- 


ped by modern architects. 
It is worthy of obſervation, with how great attention the 


"Raman ſtudied to let in the ſun in winter, and to defend 
themſelves from the violent heat of it in ſummer. The 


latter is as neceſſary a precaution in the Italian climates, as 
the contrary is requiſite in our northern territories. 


A tergo Apenninum. The Apennine, although ſpoken of 
as a fingle hill, ſignifies that chain of mountains, Which 
 lye between the Tyrrhene, and the Adriatic Sea*, and divide 


the ſeventh from the eighth region of Italy. At the en- 
trance of Tuſcany they are Fe high ; 3 and the Nein 


? See the collection of maps publiſhed by Haas, map 42. 


Arnehau Okrzrius was a native of Antwerp, He was 
perfectly well ſkilled in mathematics and geography. He died 


ine 1598, in the ſeventy firſt year of his age. 


Ss r Mons inter geminas medius + orrigit undas 5 
+ YER 2 75 ue maris. 
fl 1 ks Luca. Pharſ. lib. 2. J. 399: 


. „Kah N was divided i into cleyen regions, or provinces, by Av. 
ousrus. | 


of 
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of the whole group has given one general denomination to 
all the reſt . The deſcription of the Apennine, by Lucan, 
is poetical and inſtructive v. 1 
Ante porticum æyſtus, conciſus in plurimas ſpecies. The 
xy/tus in this epiſtle, and in the deſcription of Laurentinum, 
anſwers neareſt to the idea we have of a terrace, upon which 
trees were planted, cut into ſeveral ſhapes, according to the 
faſhion of thoſe times. The difference between the »y/7:, 
and the xy/ta, has been elſewhere explained“. They were 
places for public wreſtlers ; but the xy/?zs, in a private gar- 
den, ſeems ſo correſpondent to a terrace, that it will ſcarce _ 
bear any other ſignification. “ Before the porch of my 
* houſe,” ſays PLINY, ** 18 a terrace, edged with box; 
« upon it are trees, formed into a variety of different 
figures.“ 3ͥͤ 8 „ 
Acanthus in plano mollis, et, pene dixerim, liguidus. The 
atonthus is mentioned twice in this epiſtle ; each time, in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhews it to have been, whether tree or 
plant, a very curious vegetable. In this place, it evidently 
appears to have been a tree, becauſe ſituated by itſelf, ambit 
bun ambulatio, «with a walk round it.” In another part 
of this epiſtle, PLIN y ſays, pot has acanthus ; the word has 
is relative to plane-trees, ſpoken of in the preceding ſentence, 
So that the conſtruction may run thus: „After the group 
of plane-trees, we come to a ſingle tree, the acanthus. 
Dr. Pocockk, in his deſcription of the eaſt *, gives us a 
remarkable account of the acanthus : „ ſetting out,” ſays 
he, „from Grand Cairo, to Aikmin in a ſmall hired boat, 
J was ſhewn on the height, which is to the ſouth of the 
< narrow caſtern plain, a ruined tower, which they call the 
tower of king ANTAR. Before we came to this place, 
« we had OsMan to the weſt. About this place poſſibly 
„ might be Acanthus, where STRABo ſecms to fay, there 
was a temple of Os1RIs, and a wood of Thebarc acantha, 
<< which produced gums. This probably was acacia, the 
*6 Thebaic acantha or buſh : and it is not improbable, that 
d thecity itſelf had its name from this wood. I his tree is 
< very common in gypt,. under. the name. of ſcunt, and 


nio : Il monte ſan Todoro : Il monte acuto, &c. &. 


Each mountain has a particular name, as, Il monte ſan Auto- 

From the 296th to the 449th line 
ln the eſſay on the life of PLINx. 
Bock 2. chap. 1. p. 69. vol. 1. 


of che Phar/alia book 2d. 


WY -: 


. 


BOOQOK.:V. 
is the ſame as the acacia, called cyale i in Arabia Petr ea, 


* which, I am informed, produces the gum A; gplian, or 
cc Arabic, os 


cv 


The Doctor, in his account of the trees of Zpypt?, far- 


ther tells us, that there is “ a tree called ſour, which 
*© ſeems to be a ſpecies of the acacia : it bears a fort of key 
or pod, which they uſe in tanning their leather "inſtead 


of bark. There is another ſort of it in their gardens . 


called /etneh; it ſeems to be the acacia of Italy, called 
© agaza by the Italians : it is eſteemed, becauſe of a ſweet 


yellow? flower it bears; but the roots of it opened 
„ and bruiſed, ſend forth ſuch a diſagrecable ſmell, that it 


_ © infects the air for a conſiderable diſtance.” And, in 
another place, the ſame author informs us *, that amon 
the trees of Arabia Petraa is the acacta, which the Arabs 


here call cya/e; and I believe, ſays he, is the fame, that 
eis called fount in Egypt : 5 it is certain, that they collect 


the gum acacia from it.” 

I have been more particular in my quotations from Dr. 
PocockE, that I might endeavour to reconcile the epithets 
of mollis and liguidus to the Ægyptian tree, which, the Doc- 


tor ſays, was called Sount in Zgypt ; in [taly, agazia ; and 


in Arabia Petræa, cyale this, in all probability, was the 


acanthus of PLiny. The epithet mollis ſeems applicable to 


the nature of the wood, which is generally ſoft in trees, 
that produce turpentine and gum : the epithet ligaidus re- 
fers to the juice, that oozes through the pores of the tree, 
and is pen? due, almoſt tranſparent. In the other part 
of this epiſtle *, where acanthus is mentioned, the epithets 
are different : 595 has, acanthus hinc inde lubricus et fexuoſus. 


| Theſe ſeem to expreſs, in many reſpects, the ſame qualities 


with the preceding epithets ; they 8 to the Kell ag 
of the acanthus by VIRG1L, | | | 
Book 4. e . 5 
„ FRI. 1 rand correſpondent with the den cription In „Vineu. 
En. 1. . J. 65 . 8 8 


5 


E: circumtextur croceo vel. men acart ls. | 


en 19; chad 3. p. 154. 
1 +959. editio Lonsor fi. 


— 


E. 


PLINYs EPISTLEsS. 
Et molli circum eft anſas GO acantho e. 


1 0 and bound 6 
e With. ſoft Acanthus eicher handle round.” 


And again, 
tt flexi tacuiſem v vimen acanthi * ; 
* Or left unſung Acanthus flexile twig.“ 


The elder Prixv, in his Natural Hiſtory, calls the acan- 
thus, topiaria ©, a vegetable, that is proper to be formed 
into ſhape ; which correſponds with the fexus, and fexnugſus 
of ViReL, and of Priny. The word /ubricus ſeems re- 
ferable to the ſmoothneſs of the tree, which appeared even; 
the leaves yielding to the hand, like feathers ; and gliding 

all together in one continued ſmooth ſurface; as they Wight 
accidentally be put in motion, backwards and forwards, 
[ binc inde] by the wind, or by any other cauſe. Mr. MAk- 
TYNf, in hls Engliþ notes upon VIRG1Y's Georgics, gives 
the deſcription of this tree from "THEOPHRASTUS : but it is 
there ſaid to be full of prickles, except in the trunk; a cir- 
cumſtance, by no means anſwerable to the deſcription of the 


_ acanthus in this epiſtle; and therefore it may reaſonably be 


| ſuppoſed to be another fort of the acanthus ; for, it is cer- 
tain, there were different kinds of this vegetable ; and the 
ſofter ſpecies may, without too great a latitude of gueſſing, 

be deemed the Italian agazia, which bears yellow round 
flowers, like thoſe of a very common plant in our gardens, 
called double ſneexe-wort. Such a tree mult have been ſut- 

hciently beautiful, and een „ to be placed in a particular 


20 Eclog, 1555 F Georgie: 4. BY 123. i 
© PLIxII hiſt. natural. 1 22. Cap. 22, Tays, there were two 
ſorts of it, aculeatum & criſpum, alterum lewe, &c. This kind, 
mentioned by” PLINY | in | this ee ſeems to be of the fort called 
eue. | 
. Georg. lib. 2. 57. 119. Mr. ern deſeribes the plant, 
8 and ſhrub called acanthus, i in his notes on Georgie. lb. 4 y. 1935 


2 Mixtague ridenti lara a Andie acunths, LATE 
Vixe. Ecl. 4. Y. 20. 


ſpot 


BOOK v. 


ſpot of ground alone, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 
one of the curious exotics in Pliny” s garden. 


Geſtatio in modum circi. It is evident that the geftatin, in 


all authors, ſignifies a place appropriated for exerciſe in a 
vehicle, or on horſeback. The geſtatio, mentioned in this 
letter, was not, we find, entirely round; it was in modun 
circi, &“ in the form of the circus,” oblong. But the ſeventh 
epiſtle of the ninth book will afford another occaſion of 
ſpeaking of the ge/tatio, and therefore no farther diſſerta- 
tion need be made upon it here. 


Hac adjacentis hippodromi nemus. The hippodr omus, from 


the derivation of the word, ſignifies a place intirely adapted 
to the exerciſe of horſes. In this, as in the preceding i in⸗ 


ſtances, the grandeur and magnificence of PL IN v's feat in 
Tuſcany moſt evidently appear. It ſeems, like the mind of 
the maſter, to have been nobly appropriated to the pleaſure, 
repoſe, and amuſement of all his friends. 


Eft et aliud cubiculum, marmore excultum 7 tenus + 


There is another chamber built with marble to the height 
of the balcony.” The podium was a balcony 5, a pro- 


jecture ſupported by pillars, or conſoles, and encompaſled 
by a balluſtrade. The bed-chamber, here mentioned, muſt 


have been particularly delightful and elegant, as the padiurn 
was always ſuppoſed to command a fine proſpect ; and the 


_ richneſs is expreſſed by the marble with which it was a- 
dorned. 


In capite Aibadium candido marmore vite protegitur, zuteni 

Jjuatuor columellæ Caryſtiæ ſubeunt: The couch itſelf made 
of white marble is covered by a vine, which twiſts round 

four columns of Caryſtian marble,” This ſeems to have 


been the moſt beautiful, and the moſt expenſive ſummer- 


houſe in PLINY's. garden. The couch [ Aibadium] was per- 
haps of Parian Marble, which was perfectly white, and of 
which the Grecians formed their fineſt ſtatues: the columns 


were of another curious kind of marble, in high eftima- 


tion among the Romans, brought From Cary/ius h, a town of 


MY In; a e upon n there 15 a quotat tion from : 


Baxparus (HERMOLAUS BARBARUS, grandſon of the famous 


Fg AN is BazBarvs) giving an explanation of the podium, which _ 
is mentioned by VITaUvius, lib. 3. cap. 3. Vide Lexicen Vir Ru- 


VIANUM @ Baasuntne BALno. 


> Vide PI Ix. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 3 36. cap 6. 
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PLINYS EPESTLES: 
Eubza i, one of the largeſt iſlands in the Ægean ſea *. But 
there are ſeveral ornamental parts of the garden, which 
ſhew a diminutive, rather than a juſt taſte ; ſuch as little 
fountains, and diſhes floating in the ſhape of boats and 
birds: and the whole, although in many places ſplendid and 
great, ſeems inferior to our chief feats in England, which 
are ſcarce equalled, and, I believe, not out- done in any 
parts of the wee world. 5 — 


— Negropont, now ſubje& to the Turks | 


&.:*Þ he Ar eke. 


EPISTLE vn. 
Piiny fo Caxvislus. 


is evident the pas A can 8 be ;nſtituted 
heir, nor take any thing by way of legacy: but 


SATURNINUS, who left us his heirs, gave a fourth 
part to our commonwealth * : afterwards, inſtead of 
a fourth * he bequeathed four hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces ®. If you conſider the law, this legacy 


is void; if you conſult the will of the deceaſed, it is 
firm and valid. But the will of the deceaſed (I fear 
what I am going to ſay will not be very acceptable to 


the lawyers) is of greater authority with me, than the 


law; eſpecially in reſpect of what was deſigned to 
go to our common country. Shall I, out of this 


a adventitious encreaſe of my fortune, refuſe our re- 


public four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, which is but 
a little more than the third part of what I beſtowed 


on her ade a free gilt : 4 Know FORK. will not differ 


1 Cum 


n Quadringent. millium: Four hundred thouland iv ATP 


ſeſterces, equal to 2529 3: +. 


n Seftertinm undecies : Eleven hundred thouſand 


| ſeſterces, equal to 8880 4 2 

P Ixx's donation was $880 1. one third of * pick! is 2950 4 
The legacy of SaTURNINUs to ComuM was $829 7 which 
Is og hi . more than a third part of Priur $ gilt. 


from ; 


from me in opinion, ſince you have that love for our 
country, which the beſt of citizens ought to have. 


I would have you therefore, at the next meeting 


of the Decuriones, inform them what the law is ; but 
briefly and modeſtly : then add, that we offer them 


the four hundred thouſand ſefterces, as Sa ruRNIN US 


commanded. Let it be called his gift, his liberality, 
and only our obedience. 


I have avoided writing in a public manner upon 


this affair; firſt, becauſe I well know, from the inti- 
macy of our friendſhip, and the greatneſs of your 


prudence, you would be both obliged, and enabled 


to diſcharge my part and your own. Then again, 


becauſe I was apprehenſive that I might not preſerve, 


in a letter, that moderation, which you could more 
eaſily maintain in a ſpeech, For the countenance, 


' geſture, and voice itſelf, ſerve to fix the meaning of 
a ſpeech : a letter, deprived of all theſe advantages, 
lies expoſed to the malignity of interpreters. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This epiſtle was occaſioned by a clauſe in the will of Sa- 


 FURNINUS, Who had bequeathed to the republic of the Co- 


men ſians a fourth part of his fortune: but afterwards, in lieu 
thereof, he deviſed them four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 
and had likewiſe appointed PLiny- and CALvIS1Us; to 


whom the epiſtle is addreſſed, his coheirs. 


We learn here, from our author's own aſſertion, that 
municipal commonwealths, ſuch as Comum, could not re- 


ceive legacies, or become heirs. The reaſon of that law 
is not mentioned in this epiſtle; but it appears to have 


been the law by what JusTINIAR® fays, in his ? Inſtitutes, 


diſcourſing of thoſe, who are capable of receiving legacies, 


Legari autem illis ſolum potefl, cum guibus teſtamenti fattio 


e, duch perſons only can receive a pry, wo have, 
repub- 
lic, or any body corporate, cannot make a will, becauſe it 


<« by law, a right in themſelves to make a wil 


; ® Dy Legatis. lib. 2. tit. 20. 


Vor. I. 5 „ n 
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PLINYs EPISTLES. 


never dies; and it is an eſtabliſhed maxim, quid non ' poteſt 


eſſe teſtamentum viventis: nor can a republic be made heir, 
becauſe it is a fluctuating body. 


The governors of it are alternate and uncertain. The 


benefit therefore ariſing to the Comenſians, from the will of S A- 
' TURNINUSs, ſeems to have been fruſtrated, by the gift be- 


ing devifed to the commonwealth in general, and not to 


any particular uſe or purpoſe. But whatever legal flaws, 


or impediments, might have hindered the people of Comum 


from enjoying a bequeſt, certainly deſigned and allotted to 
them by SATURNINUs, they had the happineſs of finding 

- Piixy ſuperior to all ſuch forms and ſubterfuges, In ſeve- 
ral preceding letters we have ſeen how joyfully, and how 
minutely he fulfilled, and perfected the unfiniſhed deſigns, . 
and dying wiſhes of his deceaſed friends: but in this in- 
tance, there is a particular nobleneſs in the manner of con- 


veying the legacy to the republic, that even far outſhines 
the. bright actions, which, in former epiſtles, have excited 
our admiration and applauſe. Pius hoc munus ; illius libe- 
ralitas : noſtrum tantum obſequium wocetur : Let it be 
<« thought, ſays he, that J have only acted in this affair 


< as an executor, according to my duty, and in obedience 


< to an indiſputable will: let SATURNINUs have the ho- 
K 


| cc 
40 


nour of the donation ; let it be looked upon as his gift, 
as his liberality ; and let us not eclipſe the leaſt ſpark of 
his glory: his was the intention; be his the renown.” 


It is impoſſible to read ſuch exalted, and ſuch uncommon 
. fentiments, without being warmed into an entire affection 
for the author; ſince, in this epiſtle, his virtue appears emi- 


nently triumphant over one of the mightieſt human paſſions, 
love of fame, 


E * 1 8 * L E vi. 
Prixy to Cariro. 
OU would perſuade me to write a hiſtory ; nor 


are you ſingular in the advice. Many of my 
friends have often given me the ſame counſel, and 1 


_ am willing to follow it; not becauſe I have confidence - 
uin my doing it well, (for that would be the height of 


| preſumption, 


BOOK v. 

preſumption, unleſs I had tried) but becauſe nothing 
to me appears more eligible, than to conduct choſe 
towards the realms of eternity, who ought never to 
die ; and, at once, to extend the characters of others, 
Joined rogether with our own. For my part, nothing, 
to me, ſeems of equal conſequence with the love and 
ardency I bear to a laſting reputation. It is a moſt 
worthy ſollicitude; eſpecially when a man is not con- 
ſcious to himſelf of any crime, that may make him 
ſtand in awe of being tranſmitted to poſterity. My 
thoughts therefore are employed night and day, 


« « By what right means to raiſe my groveling name; 


(ſo far is ſufficient for my ambition : what follows | is 
dard it) 


« And riſe by gen 'ral voice to endleſs lame '. ; 
0 "Yet Qh 41 


But I am Latiahied, wer hiſtory alone promiſes almoſt 
all J deſire. Orations and poetry are not extremely 
agrecable, unleſs there is an infinite deal of eloquence 
contained in them. Hiſtory, in whatever manner it 
is written, mult pleaſe. For men are naturally cu- 
rious: and are fo eafily captivated by any new ac- 
quiſition in the knowledge of facts, that they are even 


led away by little tales and torte. But a domeſtic 
example impels me to this kind of ſtudy. My un- 


cle, who was my father too by adoption, was an 


hiſtorian, of moſt religious exactneſs. And all wile 


men agree, that it is beſt to tread in the footſteps of 


our anceſtors, if they have gone before us in a 


7 ight path. Why therefore am I ſtaggered ? Becauſe 
I have heretofore pleaded many Seu and conſider. 


1 Davvun Georgic. . Tel 8. a 9. 


1 The verſe in VirGir, here alluded to, is in the 5th Eneid. 4; 


: . 95. Lane Q.7 


„ able 
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able cauſes. I intend to peruſe theſe again, (although 


indeed I do not build much upon them) leſt by not 
giving them the laſt poliſh, what has heretofore coſt 


me ſo much pains, may periſh with me. For, if 
you have a view to poſterity, whatever is not abſo- 
lutely finiſhed, may be looked upon as not begun. 


You will tell me, I may review my pleadings, and 


compoſe my hiſtory at the ſame time. I wiſh I could! 


but each is ſo mighty an undertaking, that it will be 


abundantly ſufficient to bring either to perfection. I 


was nineteen years old when I firſt began to plead; 
and now, at Jait, I begin to ſee, and even yet only, 
as it were, through a cloud of darkneſs, in what 
manner an orator ought to excel, Shall then a freſh 
burden be added to this undertaking ? It is true, an 
_ oration and an hiſtory have many things i in COMMON 3 


but there is {till great variety in thoſe things, which | 


ſeem common to each. The firſt is full of narration, 
ſo is the ſecond ; but in a different manner. The 
humbleſt, the meaneſt, and the moſt trite ſubjects 
are adapted to the one; whilſt, in the other, all that 
is extraordinary, ſplendid, or exalted, ought to ſhine. 
In the one, may be deſcribed the bones, the muſcles, 
and the nerves; in the other, the brawny, and more 
fleſhy parts of the body. The one, muſt prevail by 


violence, by bitterneſs, by earneſtneſs: the other, by 


dignity and gentleneſs ; nay, and even by ſweetneſs. 
Laſtly, the words, the ſounds, the conſtructions of 
| each are different. For it is of great conſequence, as 
 THucyYDIDES obſerves, whether you have your 
reward in preſent z or whether you are ſtill ſtriving 
for it: the firſt is applicable to orations 3 the ſecond 3 5 
to hiſtory. For theſe reaſons, I am not induced to 
confound and jumble together two diſſimilar works, 
which, in their nature, are ſo contrary to each other; 
leſt bewildered, as it were, in ſo incongruous a per- 


formance, 1 ſhoald do in one place, what I ought to 


5 do in another. In the mean while, therefore, t to uſe 


the | 


WO -V.,” 

the phraſe of the bar, I aſked permiſſion to plead. But, 
at preſent, let me deſire you to conſider the hiſtory of 
what particular times I ſhall undertake. If of old 
times, and ſuch as are already upon record, the ma- 
_ terials are at hand; but it is a heavy taſk to collate. 
them: if of later times, and ſuch as have never been 
touched upon, the offence I muſt give will be great, 
the thanks I ſhall receive will be ſmall. And belides, 
as in ſuch a general depravity of manners among man- 
kind, there mult be a greater foundation for cenſure, 
than for praiſe ; fo it will be ſaid, that I am too ſpar- 
ing of commendation, and too laviſh for reproach, 
although I give ample room to the former, and ſtrictly 
_ confine myſelf to the latter. But theſe apprehenſions 
do not retard me: I have ſufficient courage in the 
_ cauſe of truth. What I beg of you, is, to make 
the way ready, in which you would have me go; and 
to chule out a proper road, leſt, when I am prepared 
to tet forth, ſome new and juſt reaſon for delay may 


of 


_ ariſe and ſtop me. Farewell, 


AQBSERVATIONS.. | 

| Stages ut hiſtoriam ſcribam, et ſuades non ſolus : multi Hoc 
ne ſpe monuerunt : ** You adviſe me to write a hiſtory, 
and you are not fingular in your advice: many of my 
friends have put me upon the ſame undertaking.” It is 
no wonder to find, that the friends of PLINY were 1mpor- 
tunate, that he ſhould undertake the moſt difficult, as well 
as the moſt uſeful taſk ia the world. The candour of his 
mind, the extent of his knowledge, and the acquiſitions of 
his experience, rendered him highly accompliſhed for an hiſ- 

torian: but I doubt we muſt ever deſpair of ſeeing a perfect 

hiſtory. If an hiſtorian treats of his own æra, he cannot 
avoid being partial: if he treats of antiquity, he muſt rely _ 
upon ſuch of his predeceſſors, as were, like himſelf, partial 
to the age, in which they lived. It is impoffible to be ut- 
terly diveſted of prejudice : nor can we free ourſelves from 
the weight of education, conſanguinity, friendſhip, and all 
thoſe other numerous obligations, Which will imperceptibl7 
fide into the ſcale, and bear down the juſt einde 
9 1 EE U?“ 
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that ſhould always be preſerved in hiſtory, The indulgence 
thercfore, which HoRACE has given to poets, may reaſon- 
ably be allowed to hiſtorians. * Non ego paucas offendar 
maculis, When truth is the ultimate end of the hiſtory it- 
ſelf, and integrity and uprightneſs the guides of the biſto- 
rian, the inevitable infirmities of human nature are e to 
be overlooked, or forgiven. 

Mibi pulc rum in primzs videtur, non pati occidere, quibus 
 eternitas debeatur, allorumgque famam cum ſud extendere « © 1 
% am,” ſays PLINY, “ chiefly induced to a performance of 
this ſort, by conſidering, that an author, who conveys 
% to poſterity the actions of eminent men, at the ſame 
ce time, that he eſtabliſhes their character, immortalizes his 
- own. The pictures will be admired, and the painter 
« held in great veneration; eſpecially, as they repreſent 
c perſons, whoſe names are ſacred, and dear to mankind, 
and whoſe virtues ws, as to be engraven on eternal monu- 
« ments.“ 


Rug -ationi et carmini eft parva gratia, niſi e þ ſit ſums 
hiſtoria guoquo modo ſcripta delectat. Poetry and ora- 
2 tun muſt be perfect in their kind; they muſt be poliſned 
to the niceſt degree: no flaws, no errors will be admitted 
« there : the diction muſt. be pure, the language caly, 
the thoughts natural; energy and harmony muſt flow 
* throughout the whole. But hiſtory needs no peculiar ; 
& grace to adorn it; the ſubject matter is ſo entertaining, 
340 chat if the ſtyle be not minutely obſerved, yet it will give 
« delight at any rate.” Sunt enim homines naturd curieſi, et 
gualibet nude rerum cognitione capiuntur, ut qui ſermunculis 
etiam fabelliſque ducantur : © For people, in general, are 
% naturally ſo inſatiable, and thirſty after all hiſtorical facts, 
that they greedily ſwallow down every little tale, or a- 
„ necdote ; every fcrap of hiſtory, that is ſet before them.” 
; This ſeems to be the full meaning of theſe two laſt quota- 
tions; and there is great truth in PLixy's remark. The 
worſt and moſt infamous hiſtories have their readers and ad- 
mirers ; they hit the vicious taſte of a multitude; always 
more attentive to lies ill told, than to truth, be it ſung ever 
ſo ſweetly ; or, to ſpeak plainer, more defiroun of ſcandal 
from a bad pen, than of panegyric from a good one. 
It is from this letter we learn, that PLiny was nineteen. 


years ad when he firſt appeared at the bar, Undevicef ma 
x 7 Hor. Art. Poet, lin. 351. | 


We 
40 


Ftatis 
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etatis anne dicere in foro cœpi. And the epiſtle, from the 
turn of it, and from the hints which PIN gives of his 

experience, leaves room to ſurmiſe it written in TRAJAx's 
reign. Our author had then ſeen the viciſſitudes of many 
dangerous times, and had paſſed through an exceeding hot 
and ery furnace, unſinged, and unchanged. But the hiſtory 
here intended was not, in all likelihood, "undertaken 1 him; 
at leaſt, no 8 8 of it have remained to poſterity. 


EPISTLE IX. 


Piney to PompElvs SATURNINUS, 


7 OUR letters have fried up in me various 
paſſions ; for they contained partly joyful, and 
partly ſorrowful news. It was joytul to hear you 
was detained in town; much againtt your own incli- 
nations, you ſay; but not in the leaft againſt mine 
eſpecially, as you promiſe to rehearſe your works as 
Toon as I arrive. 1 thank your tor waiting my ar- 
rival. 5 
It is melancholy to | hear, that Joris Farin is 
ſo extremely ill; yet not melancholy, if we regard 
only his benefit; ſince it certainly is beſt for him 
to be delivered, as ſoon as | from an incu- 
rable diſeaſe. 85 
That Jur ius Avrrus is dead, upon his return from 
his queſtorſſip, is not only a lorrowful, but an af- 
fecting piece of news. Dead too on ſhip- board, at 
a diſtance from his moſt affectionate brother, his mo- 
ther, and his ſiſters. Theſe incidents are not of con- 
| ſequence to the dead; but they were of conſequence 
to him, when dying, and are to thoſe who ſurvive 
him; eſpecially, becauſe a young man of ſo great hopes, 
thus fallen in the flower of his age, might have at- 
_ tained to the higheſt character, had his virtues reach- 
ed their maturity. What a love of letters inflamed 
him! What an infinite deal too has he written ! all 
which, like himſelf, muſt periſh, without bringing 
. „ forth 
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forth fruit to poſterity. But wherefore do 1 indulge 
my grief? Which, when unbridled, never wants ſuf- 


ficient matter to go on. I will put a ſtop to my let- 
ter, that I may likewiſe ſtop thoſe 2 Which the 


letter has extracted from me. 


"OBSERVAT ONS. 


The: roflexian made by Privy, upon the irrecoverable 
inneſs of JuLivs VALENS is extremely humane. Quan- 
guam ne hoc quidem triſte, ft illius utilitatibus æſtimetur, cujus 
intereſi quam maturi{ſume inexplicabili morbo liberari. It is 


certain, that death is preferable to a le: of n 3 but, as 
the e 5 ſays, * 


' Diftruſt and 3 of a . ſtate g 


Make poor mankind ſo anxious of their fate; ; 
Death in itſelf is nothing, but we fear 


T o be, we know not wins” we now not where. 


The belief of the antients, concerning departed ſouls, is 


not thoroughly explained to us. The fixth Fneid, parti- 
cularly that part of it, in which the infernal regions are de- 


ſcribed, is thought to contain as full a ſyſtem of their creed, 
as any that can be found in other authors. The doctrine 


laid down by VIRCIIL ſeems to be, that, in the regions of 
Puro, there were two ſeparate and diſtin places; one 
called Tartarus, allotted for the wicked, who receive pu- 


niſhments proportionable to their crimes; the other, called 


= Ec, um, where the happy ſpirits are repreſented, as entertain- 
ing themſelves in beautiful fields, with the ſame diverſions 


and amuſements, in which they took delight when alive. 


This is the poetical heaven and hell. But becauſe the moſt. 


perfect ſouls had contracted great impurity by being joined 
to the body, they were obliged, before their entrance into 


_ Elyfum, to undergo ſome purgation and nm till tbe 


pollution v was taken Ways. | 


Jui ſub gurgite 8 ow 5 
nac eluitur ale aut exuritur igni* en 


to 8 Davyen. - ol * En. 6 l 1 


BOOK v. 


The laſt ſentence i is particularly remarkable, as it bears fo 
near a reſemblance to the modern purgatory, that were the 
fame words found in a Chriſtian poet, they could not be 
conſtrued to any other ſignification. 

We have great reaſon to conclude, chat the moſt rational 
heathens held eternity of torments “. THESEvUS is particu- 
larly named by VIRGIL; nor is there any inſtance where 
| fouls, once condemned to puniſhments in Tartarus, were 
releaſed from perpetual damnation. S1SYPHvUs, at leaſt we 
hear nothing to the contrary, was always to roll his ſtone. 


'TANTALUS was eternally to be amidſt apples and water. 


Nor can we find, that any purgation was ſufficient to cleanſe 


_ thoſe, whole crimes were ſo enormous, as to draw upon 


them the irrevocable decree of Tartarean torments. 


And now, my CHARLES, fince I have wandered fo far 


from PLiny, let me ftill go on a little farther ; a liberty 
that I have already taken, and muſt {till purſue, in me 
ing my obſervations upon theſe epiſtles. 
However durable, according to the heathen ſyſtem, the 
ſufferings. of Tartarus were decreed to be, the pleaſures of 
Elyfium laſted only a thouſand years. The happy ſouls, 


after that termination, were obliged to drink a draught bt -- 


| Lethe, by which potion they loſt all remembrance of joys 
in the Ely/ian fields, and of preceding ſorrows and uneaſineſs, 
which they had endured upon earth. In that ſtate of oblivion 


they informed new bodies, Thus, when /ENEAS enquires 
into the cauſe of ſo great a N at alben he is an- 


ſwered by ANCHISES, 2 


Kuna et incipiant in corpora woe reverti 


They were FAT RY who. having been a thouſand years in E ly- 


ſium, the only condition requiſite for their return, were now | 
|  haſtening again to the upper regions of earth. This poeti- 
| cal notion is not diſagreeable to fancy, although not conſo- 
nant to religion, It bears ſome analogy to the doctrine of 
the Millennium, which 1 was an opinion held by the primi- 


1 vide bs. I. . 8. 3. 13. N Cons 975 that 
hey thought the wicked are to be for ever in hell. The ſame 
author ſpeaking of Tartarus, deſcribes it, ui locus off. Pemorum, | 


ſuc emmnino carene, nequt inde exire in pe- petunm licitum eſt. 


F Les the anſyer of. Axenis from 7. 7 24. to . 751. En. 6. 
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tive Chriſtians, however diſregarded in theſe later times. 
Upon the whole, the conſideration of PLINY, that his 
friend's death would be a releaſe from miſery, is extremely 


| conſonant to good nature, and the religion of the Romans; 


who believed no man eternally damned, if he had not been 


_ guilty of ſome monſtrous crime; and whoſe purgatory, if 
not of a ſhorter duration than "that of modern Rome, Was 
at leaſt unattended with the ſame expence. 


EPISTLE X. 
Prix v fo M. ARR1vs AN TONINUS. 


HEN 1 to imitate your verſes, it 
is then I find their excellency : for, as pain- 


ters are ſeldom able to repreſent every beauty in a fair 


and captivating face; even ſo, in theſe my attempts, 


I climb, but fall down from the original. For this 
reaſon, let me intreat you more earneſtly to publiſh 
as many as poſſible of your works, as patterns, which 


all will deſire, but few or none will be able to imi- * 


| tate. Adieu. 5 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In the third epiſtle of the fourth book we may remember, | 
that ANToNINUs had compoſed certain Greek epigrams and. 
iambic verſes, which received from PLixy the higheſt de- 
gree of admiration and applauſe. The eighteenth epiſtle of 


that book is addreſſed again to ANTONINU 8, upon the ſame _ 
EY ſubject, and in the ſame boundleſs {train of approbation. 


The epiſtle now before us differs, neither in ſtyle nor mat- 
ter, from the latter of the two epiſtles already mentioned. 
All the three letters tend to eſtabliſh the character of Ax ro- 


NIN Us, as a maſter in the Greek language, an excellent epi- 
Fab and a fine compoſer of iambic verſe. Monſieur | 


ACIER obſerves, that Greece, in the ſpace of fifty five Olym- 


piads, two hundred and twenty years, produced nine lyric, | 


and three iambic poets, The diſtinguiſhed names, in the 
firſt kind, were ALCMAN, STESICHORUS, SAPPHO, ALCE- 
vs, SIMONIDES, IBYCUs, ANACREON, PINDAR, BAc- 


chvIIp Es; in the ſecond kind were ARcnirocnys, Si- 
MoNI DES, and HIPPONAx. 
Lyrics and iambics are different in theſe reſpects. Iam- 
bics are confined to a certain meaſure, and are always fati- 
rical. Lyrics are a ſpecies of poetry, far more antient than 
iambics. They were practiſed at feſtivals, in the earlieſt 
ages of the world; ages, when all degrees of men were em- 
_ ployed in tillage, and in various forts of induſtry and exer- 
ciſe. Kings and patriarchs were only ſuperior herdſmen. 
When their labours were finiſhed, or rewarded by the fer- 
tility of their ſoil, they choſe to expreſs their gratitude to 
heaven in ſudden raptures of lyric poetry. Harmony of 
numbers naturally ariſes from minds filled with pleaſure, and 
joyful in repoſe. Nature firſt gave riſe to the ſong, and art 
and obſervation afterwards corrected, and made it uniform: 
but iambics appeared not till the vices and irregularities of 
mankind grew more triumphant and outragiouns. 


5 „„ 
PTIXY #0 SUuETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. 


 WNULFIL the engagement made by me in my 
verſes, wherein I promiſed your writings to our 
common friends. They are daily called for; they 
are impatiently expected: and the danger now is, that 
their publication ſhould be forced upon you by a pro- 
EO: PE 15 3 
lu am myſelf an arrant loiterer in publiſhing, but 
you even outdo me in procraſtination and delay. At 
once therefore, either break through your dilatory diſ- 


poſition, or take care, that thoſe pieces, which my 


more ſoothing poetry could not draw from you, my ; 
iambics, by dint of ſatire, may extort. Your Work 
is perfect, and finiſhed ; not to be poliſhed, but rather 


' impaired by the file. Permit me to ſee your name 


before it; permit me to hear, to copy, to read, to 
buy the volumes of my TzxanquirLus. It is but 
Juſt}, that, in ſo mutual a friendſhip as ours, I ſhould 
receive from you the ſame ſatisfaction, and delight, 
whic h you have enjoyed from me. Adicu. O B 


Ny 
oO. 
S 
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It appears, by this letter, that PIN v had mentioned, in 
certain verſes of his own compoſition, ſome performance, 
which the public were ſhortly to expect from SUETONIUs 

 TRANQuILLUs. Libera tandem hendecaſyllaborum meorum 
Fadem, qui ſcripta tua communibus amicis ſpoſponderunt : 1 
have been your bondſman to our common friends: ſhew 
«© yourſelf a man of honour, and pay your debt.“ 
. (ta periculum 405 ne cogantur ad exhibendum formulam 
accipere. It is difficult to render the laſt phraſe, formulum 
accipere, into ſuch exact Engliſb, as ſhall fully anſwer the 
meaning. It alludes to a form in the Roman law. The 
ſenſe ſeems to be, You are in danger of having a bill 
filed againſt you, to oblige you to a publication.” The 
Epiſtle is written jocoſely from PLiNy to SUETONIUS, and 
5 this particular phraſe ſhews the familiarity between them; 
AM and, at the ſame time, conveys a genteel compliment from 
5 . d c „ 
Perfectum opus, abſolutumque eſt, nec jam ſplendeſcit lima, 
ed atteritur © It is a perfect work, and finiſhed in every 
'M particular: the file may wear it, but can never give i 1 
= , additional luſtre.” We are not informed, by any exprel- 
ſion in this letter, what work of SUETON1us is here parti- 
cularly meant, and thus exorbitantly extolled by PLIN Y. 
If it be the hiſtory of the twelve Cæſars, as probably it is, 
| 5 no performance remains, even to this day, in greater want 
"Fi of the file, For although it muſt be allowed, that many 
# curious anecdotes are related by that biographer, not to be 
„ bound in any other author, yet his total want of decency is 
1 ſhocking and inexcuſable. The imperial vices are too par- 
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* ticularly and too indelicately expoſed to view; an error, 
* which renders his whole work abſolutely void of neatneſs, 


Fo” elegance, and dignity. There are certain impurities, which 

bi oucgght never to be recorded; they cannot be thought of with- _ 
_ out horror; nor can they be mentioned without ſhame, If 
| pofnble, therefore, they ſhould be buried in oblivion, and 
never fully the page, nor defile the character of an hiſtorian z _ 

the obſervation being no leſs true, than general, that the 
. n of an author are of the ſame level with his conver- 


8 Ls | BOY EPISTLE 


BOOK v. 
Ni XU: 
PLiIny 0 FABAT Us, bis wife's grandfather. 


Have received your letters, by which I am inform- 


I <&d, that you have dedicated an elegant portico to 


the public in your own name, and the name of your 
ſon '; and, that the day following, you promiſed to give 
money to adorn the gates, as if a new act of libera- 


lity was, with you, the neceſſary conſequence of hav- 


ing finiſhed a former. This gives me joy, firſt, upon 
account of your glory, ſome part of which, in con- 
ſequence of our alliance, will neceſſarily redound up- 
on me; next, that I ſee the fame of my father-in-law 
thus enlarged, by works of ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauty; 


laſtly, that our country is in ſuch a flouriſhing con- 
dition. I ſhall be pleaſed, let her ornaments come 
from any hand; but ſhall be moſt delighted, when 


they come from you. 1 ſhall now only add a prayer 
5 to the gods, that you may enjoy this beneficent tem- 


per of mind to an extreme old age. For I dare to 
Propheſy, that, when you have executed this engage- 
ment, you will then undertake ſome other public 
work; becauſe liberality, when once it has been ex- 
erted, cannot remain inactive. The very practice of 


this virtue makes it {till more amiable. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
In this epiſtle, the anſwer to a letter from FABATUs, we 
may obſerve the diſtinction between the porticus, and the 
portæ; neither of which belonged to each other. The Por- 


ticos were built ſeparately in ſeveral parts of Rome ; they 


- way. places, tor walking, and for pubuc ben ele. "Our ere 


The ſon of F \ BATYS was the father of Caryurnta, the . 
wife of PLixy. He died young, and, after his death, his daugh- 


ter was educated by his ſiſter, her aunt, Hisrur ra. 
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cantile exchanges are very much of the ſame kind; they were 


frequented by different ſets of people: in one part of the 
City the philoſophers had their hours of meeting ; in another 


the merchants aſſembled ; in others the poets, the ſtateſmen, 


and the politicians. Theſe public edifices were always open, 


and many of them belonged to the theatres, the temples, and 


the houſes of the chief nobility. By their form and ſitua- 


tion, they were a defence againſt the inconveniences of 
weather. The porticus Pompetana is particularly mentioned 
by Ovid, PRoPERTIVs, and MARTIAL. And we find 


by this epiſtle, that FA BA Tus had imitated other great men, 


by giving to the public a noble portico for their aſſemblies. 
The porte,, or gates of the cities of taly, were very nus 


merous, and from the great concourſe of people, and the 


injury of carriages, were liable to decay. We may ſuppoſe 
therefore, that at the time, when this letter was written to 
_ FaparTvs, ſome gates were to be rebuilt, and the money to 


be raiſed, by a general tax upon the people, or by a ſum 


given out of the public treaſury. FABATus, at his own 
expence, undertook to adorn theſe buildings, and is here 

. complimented by PLiny upon the occaſion. The reflexion 
and the end is perfectly elegant; © Liberality, ſays PLINx Y, 


<« js heightened in her charms, by the repeated exerciſe of 


© her donations.” Our author never omits an occaſion, to 
ſet forth generoſity in her moſt attracting colours, and to 
make her beautics univerſally confeſſed and admired. 


EPISTLE XII. 


PIN Y o SCAURUS- 


| 'S HEN I intended to rehearſe a ſmall oration, 


which I have thoughts of publiſhing, I called | 


together ſome of my friends, that I might be in 
_ awe: I ſummoned few, that I might hear truth, 1 
had two reaſons for the rehearſal ; one was, that I 
might be encouraged by their follicitude for me; the 
bother, that I might be admoniſhed by them, if any 
errors from ſelf-indulgence had eſcaped me. I enjoy- 
ed what I defired: I found ſuch friends, as very 
freely gave me their advice: and I myſelf noted ſe- 
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veral paſſages capable of emendation. J have cor- 
rected the book, which I have ſent you. The ſubject 
will be made known to you by the title. The book 


itſelf will explain the reſt ; which I would make ſo 


conſtant a rule, that from henceforward no preface 
need be wanting. I deſire that you will write to me 
your opinion, both of the whole, and of the particular 
parts; for I ſhall either be more wary in ſuppreſſing, 


or more reſolved in publiſhing it, as Tue! opinion 


ſhall determine me. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tha are very many epiſtles of Plixv upon . ſubject 


of rehearſals. But the cuſtom itſelf is ſo unknown, and of 


ſo little conſequence to us, that however judicious and excel- 
| Jent theſe letters may have been, when they were written, 


they can make little impreſſion upon Engliſh readers at this 


_ diſtance of time. SUETONIUS tells us, that Auousrus 


__CxsaR, in diffidence of his memory, accuſtomed himſelf 


cConſtantly to read his ſpeeches, leſt he might omit any parti- 


culars; and alfo, that he might not loſe time in getting them 


by heart. Ac ne periculum memoriæ adiret, aut in edliſcendo | 


tempiss abſumeret, inſtituit recitare omnia J. Therefore orati- 


wncula quam recitaturus ſignifies the ſpeech read by PLiny | 
from his notes, and not rehearſed without book ; although = 


| ſometimes it bears, I think, the latter ſignification. 


This epiſtle is addreſſed to SCAURUS, who 1s mentioned 
in a very extraordinary manner, by PLINY, in the twenty 
fifth epiſtle of the fixth book. 


Tu velim, quid de univerſo, quid de derbe, \ſentias, fe i- 


Fo” mihi J ſhould be glad to know your opinion of the 


© whole, and of every part of it.” This ſhews the high 
opinion entertained by PLiny of his friend's judgement. 1 
And we muſt often have remarked the particular care and 
caution taken by him, that his works ſhould come out to 
the public in a finiſhed, perfect manner: he conſtantly deli- 
vers them up to the cenſure and peruſal of his friends; he 


invites their criticiſms, and is ſollicitous for their corrections; 
a method which one of our dramatic writers purſued, by 


j 
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ſending ſix manuſcript copies of a new tragedy to half x 


dozen different friends, deſiring each to blot out ſuch parts, 
as he ſhould find faulty, or improper ; and not acquainting 
any one of the fix, that he had ſent a copy to another. But 


alas | when the books were returned, and the poet had ſpread 
and compared them upon his table, he obſerved, to his great 


aſtoniſhment, that the lines, which one critic had not blot- 


ted out, had been eraſed by another, ſo that, unhappily, 
not a fingle ſyllable remained of the whole dramatical la- 


bour. 


EPIS TIL E XIV. 
Privy fo VALERIANUS. 


I Comply with your requeſt, accotiling: to my pro- | 


miſe, in informing you what was the event of the 


: acculation brought by Neeos agent TousciLLus No- : 
— was brought into the ſenate, where 85 
he pleaded for himſelf, no body appearing againſt 


him. For the legates of the Vicentini not only for- 


| bore preſſing hard upon him, but even gave him ſome 


aſfiſtance. The ſubſtance of his deſence was, That 


in diſcharge of his duty of advocate, he had not 
<< been defective i in point of fidelity, but of reſolu- 


tion : that he had come in order to plead, and was 


<« even ſeen in the court ; but afterwards, diſcour 
* ed by the diſcourſe of his friends, he retired. F 2 15 
© he was adviſed to take care how he did ſo obſti- 
nately oppoſe, eſpecially in the ſenate, the defire 


1 


of a ſenator, who now contended, not ſo much for 


obtaining the ſettlement of a fair on his eſtate, as 
“ for favour, reputation, and honour : otherwiſe he 
muſt expect to meet with greater marks of diſlike, | 
than what had been already ſhewn him.” (When he 
' ſpoke before, ſome few ſhouts indeed had been raiſed 


againſt him, as he went out.) He added to his ſup- 


5 plications: a torrent of tears. And as he 1 is a man of 


t 
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great eloquence and abilities, he turned his diſcourſe 


in ſuch a manner, that, through the whole of it, he 
ſeemed rather to aſk pardon, than inſiſt upon his de- 


fence ; which is certainly the ſafeſt and moſt prudent 


method. ArRANIUS DEXTER, the conſul elect, was 


of opinion he ſhould be acquitted ; he ſaid, © That 
<< NoMIiNATUS would have done better indeed, if he 
had gone through the cauſe of the Vicentini witn 
ss the ſame courage he undertook it: but fince his 


<« fault could not be conſtrued a fraud, nor was he 
© convicted of having committed any crime, which 


* 


ce 


his ſide, yet he ſtill perſiſted in that opinion. Nay, 


he went lo far, by taking advantage of the law con- 
cerning the meeting of the ſenate, as to oblige Dxx- 
TER to {wear, that the motion he had made for the 
acquitting of NominaTvus, was purely for the good of 
the commonwealth. This demand, though a legal, 
was oppoſed by ſeveral, It ſeemed to reproach Dex- 
'TER With giving his ſentence our of favour to the ac- 
cuſed. Bur before the ſeveral opinions were delivered, 
N1crinus, tribune of the people, repeated a very 
learned and weighty remonſtrance, in which he com- 
_ plained, that the advocates were hired ; that even 
prevaricatio:s * were fold, that the lawyers Joined to- 


gether in creating ſuits; and that, inſtead of glory, 


their former motive of acting, they had large and 
fixed falaries out of the ſpoils of the citizens. He 
repeated the heads of ſeveral laws, and put them in 


= . 15 a term, fignifying 2 ell, fron iu pleading 


Money taken on both ſides, for which the ady ocates 15 irately 8 
betray the cauſe they pretend to defend. | 


or, I. : F f 3 8 mind 


demanded puniſhment, he might be pardoned, up- 
on condition that he reſtored to the Vicentini what- 
c ever he had received from them.” All were of the 
ſame ſentiments, except FLavius Apts, He was 
of opinion, that Nomixnatvs ſhould be forbidden 

to act as an advocate during the {pace of five years: 
and although his authority drew no body over to 
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mind of the decrees of the ſenate; and at laſt con- 
cluded, that ſince both the laws and decrees of the 
ſenate were diſregarded, they ought to petition the 


emperor, that he would take upon himſelf to remedy 
ſo great evils, In ſome few days after an edict was 
publiſhed by the emperor, which was at once both 
moderate and ſevere. You FRF find 1 it in 1 the 3 


regiſter. 
What a real joy does it give me, that in plead- 


ing cauſes, I not only kept myſelf tree from any 


bargain, gift, or preſent, but even from any token of 


acknowledgment, that might pats from one friend to 
another ? We ought indeed to avoid thoſe things 
that are diſhoneſt, not as they are unlawful, but as 
they are ſhameful. However, it is a moſt ſenſible 


ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe cuſtoms publicly forbidden, 
which a man has never allowed himſelf to practiſe. 


Fewer praiſes, and a leſs degree of fame, perhaps, 
_ nay, I may add, moſt certainly, will accrue to me, 
when all are abſolutely obliged to go in the ſame track, 
in which I trod voluntarily. In the mean while 1 
enjoy great pleaſure, by hearing ſome of my friends 


declare, that I muſt have foreſeen this event; and 


others, in the ſame ftrain of jeſt and raillery, ſay, 


there is now an entire ſtop to my plunder and my 


awarice. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1 he fourth epiltle af this back contains the . We 


the cauſe between SOLERS and the Vicentinians. The FP” 5 


ſtle now before us is a continuation of the ſame ſubject. 
SOLERS was a ſenator; he had been prætor; and was 


_ ſtill in high power and authority. He had petitioned the 
ſenate for a permiſſion of holding fairs upon his eſtate. 
| His petition had been oppoſed by the Vicentinians. The 
legates of the Vicentinians had employed T'usCILLUs No- 


MINATUS as their advocate, and had given him a large fee. 


Nomina TUS poke lor his eliente the fuſt ſe. But the 


{enats 
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ſenate coming to no determination, the cauſe was put off to 
another day; and Nouix Ar us received a ſecond fee from 
the Vicentinians. His friends, however, diſſuaded him from 


appearing a ſecond time, by ſuggeſting the infinite dangers, 


which he muſt i incur, if he appeared as an adverſary againit 
SOLERS, He eaſily yielded to their perſuaſion, and keeping 


the fee, which he had received from the Vicentinians, left 


them to defend their own cauſe, | 
A day was now appointed for the appearance of Tus- 


CILLUs NOMINATUS, againſt whoſe breach of truſt the 


Vicentinians had moſt juſtly complained. He came before 


the ſenate with all the moving eloquence of ſorrows, fear and 


repentance: he ſubmitted, he prayed, he wept; his artifice 
prevailed. The ſenate accepted of his ſubmiſſion the Vi- 
centinians followed their example; and NOMINATUsS re- 
ceived the mildeſt ſentence, that could poſſibly be decreed; 


Ut Vicentinis, quod acceperat, redderet : * That he ſhould re- 
« ſtore to the Vicentinians the fees, which he had received 


< from them.“ 
In this epiſtle the avarice and timidity of NouixArus, 


and the corruption and partiality of the Roman ſenate, plain- 


ly appear. The advocate deſerts his clients, and quits his 


duty, from the fear of offending a powerful ſenator. He is 


then ſummoned, in all the pomp of juſtice, to anſwer to the 
accuſation of ſo great a breach of truſt. He comes, he 


acts the part, which, without doubt, he was privately ors: 


dered to aſſume. And the conſul clec i 13 ſuddenly, but evi- 


dently, convinced of his innocence. The venerable fa- 


| thers immediately follow the example of their future conſul ; 


the Vicentinians are nee and TusciLLy 5 Nozilx Ar bs 


is acquitted. 


FrAvfus Ap ER, in whom ſome ſparks of true virtue 
ſtill ſubſiſted, was the only ſenator, who gave his negative 
to this decree. He openly oppoſed the ſentence: he went on 


ſtill farther, and moved, that NominaTus {hould be ſuſ- 
pended from exerciſing his employment, as a lawyer, dur- 


ing five years. If this motion had taken place, it muſt 
have overturned the ſcheme concerted, and agreed upon, 
(at what price will never be known,) between NoM INSA. 


Tus and AFRAN1Us DEXTER, conſul elect, The ſenators 


_ faw the juſtice of the propoſition, advanced byAPER; ſed dicere 
miuſſant, they were all ſilent, and the motion, of conſe — 
quence, was dropped. ApER ſtill continued firm and ve- . 
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ſolute in the cauſe of juſtice; and trying, as far as poſſible, 


to diſcover the iniquity, he inſiſted, that AFRanius DR 
TER ſhould take an oath, whereby he ſhould declare, That 
„ he had given his opinion without biaſs, or favour, and, as 


_ © far as his judgement and conſcience could direct him, to- 
* tally in regard to the benefit and proſperity of the common- 


« wealth.” This propoſal alſo, of putting DEXTER to his 
oath, met with oppoſition ; although it was entirely conſiſt- 
ent with the laws then in force, which allowed any perſon, 
who was qualified to vote, to demand ſuch an oath, and 


gave him a power to compel the party to take that oath : but 


when once the bounds of integrity are removed, morality 


and truth arc no longer prevalent ; and oaths become the 
Vox, et preterea nh T 


NI1GRINUS recitavit Ii bellum r n et  praviems &c. The 


full ſenſe and extent of this ſentence ſeems to be, that Ni- 
ORINUs read a remonſtrance, written with great learning 


and ſeriouſneſs, which contained many complaints againſt 


the advocates in general; and wherein it was alledged, that 


they ſold their clicnts, taking money from each party, and 
betraying both. 
The ſenate, upon the remonſtratice of Nick ixus, wal, 


perhaps, from a conſcious ſhame of their late partiality to 
 NominaTvUs, addreſſed the emperor, that he would be 
pleaſed, by his own authority, to remedy the enormous cor- 


ruptions, and many other pernicious evils, which were now 


_ predominant among the tribe of Roman advocates. Subſe- 
quent to this addreſs, an imperial decree was immediately 
iſſued, to prohibit the advocates from taking any fee, or 


reward, for pleading. This decree was ratified by the ſenate, 
and enrolled among the public records; and s, in 1 itſelf, | 
one of the moſt hepa acts in TRA JAN 8 reign, | 5 


BPISTLE XV. 


PLiny e Pesrids, 


1 Was 8 to We — the news was 2s brought Es 
1 me, that Cox x urs TERTULLUS had accepted the 
care of the Aimilion way. It is impoſſible to exprels 


the) Joy, with which I am affected, both upon his ac- 
count. 


B O 0 „ 

count and my own. Upon his account, becauſe 
were he, as he certainly is, void of all ambition, the 
nonour, as it came unlought for, muſt be acce ptable 
to him : Upon my own, "becauſe my particular em- 
ployment muſt be more agrecable to me, after having 
ſeen an office of the ſame kind beſtowed upon Coxr- 
NuTVvs. The elevation of dignity itſelf is not more 
deſirable, than the equality, upon which it puts us 
with good men. For who exceeds Cornurus ? Who 
is more upright ? Or, who lives more ſtrictly after 
the example of antiquity, in every manner worthy of 
praiſe? Report has not informed me of this truth, 
although he enjoys, as he deſerves, the beſt of cha- 
racters; I know it from long, and fim thorough ex- 
perience. Our friendſhips, and affections, have hi- 
therto been the ſame towards all the worthy perſons of 
either ſex, which our age has produced. This agree- 
ment in our re Gard for others has united us in the 

ſtricteſt amity. Our public employ ments were an 
additional link to the chain: He was appointed, as 
you know, in compli ance, as it were, with my wiſhes, 
not only my collegue in the commiſſion of the trea- 


5 ſury, but alſo in the conſulſhip. At thoſe times I had 


a deep infieht, what, and how great a man he was, 
I followed him as my director, revered him as my 


father: my vencration proceeded not ſo much from 


his age as from the integrity of his life. For theſe 
reaſons, as I congratulate him, I muſt likewiſe con- 
gratulate myſelf ; and not more upon a private, than 
upon a public account; ſince virtue now leads men 
to honours, not to dangers, — nn 
I ſhould extend my letter to too great a length, 
if I was to indulge my joy. Let me turn to thoſe 
affairs, in which your meſſenger found me employed 
at this place. I was with my wife's grandfather, 
with her aunt, and with ſome friends, whom I had 
long wiſhed to fee. I was riding round my eſtate, 
and” giving audience to the inmumarabie _— 
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of my tenants. I was reading very curſorily, and 


_ againſt my will, their accounts, (having been engag- 


ed in papers and letters of another «tp and, as 
my abſence was limited, I was beginning to make 


preparations for my journey; eſpecially when J heard, 
that CornuTvs had an employment, I was then put 


in mind of my own. I hope you will quit your Cam- 


ponia at the ſame time; that, upon my return to 
Rome, our converſation may not receive the loſs, even 
of a ſingle day. E arewell. 


4 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The intimacy between Puvy and Powrius, to whom 
this letter is addreſſed, appears to have been very great. e- 
. ſides the epiſtle, which has given riſe to theſe obſervations, 


there are two others, the twenty eighth of the ſixth book, 


and the fourth of the ſeventh book, written in the utmoſt 

freedom of friendſhip to Pov TIus. It i is a loſs much to be 
regretted, that PLINV has not given ſuch particular marks 
of his friends and correſpondents, as ſhould point out their 

_ perſons and employments. Ee | were certainly eminent 


in ſtation, abilities, and virtue. Such of them, as are known 


to us, appear to have been men of learning, or men of 
buſineſs, poets, or patriots, hiſtorians, or proconſuls ; and, 


were we acquainted with all the reſt, the whole group 


might form in ſome meaſure the court of TRAJAN; an aſ- 


ſembly, I imagine, little inferior to the court of AuGus- 
TUS. We ſcarce meet with the name of PoyT1vs, except 
in Tacirus and SUETONIUs ®, who tell us, that in the 
laſt year of TIBERIUSs, CN. ACERRONIUS 1048. Poxxius 


were appointed conſuls. 
Me can gather no other rarticulary of Ter TULLUS, than = 
what are given to us by PLiny himſelfe., TRA JAN, in the 
firſt year of his reign, appointed PLiNy Prefett of the 
 rreaſury of SATURN, TERTULLUS was a joint commiſ= 
-- Honey with him 1 in that office. In the third year of T RA- 7 


2 Vide ar 011 lib. vr. . cap. xl v. 65 
o SpkTox. TiBERIVS NERO; cap. LXx III. 


< PIINð Y ſpeaks of Farben in his panegyrie. ſea. xc. and 5 
ſays : 18 amicis {mal egen ami/es 5 | 


JAN 
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Jan; on the calends of September, Piixy and CoRnuTUs 
TERTULLUS were appointed conſuls ; but the conſulſhip 
was of ſhort duration. They were ſucceeded in that dig- 
nity, on the calends of the fol! 


TRA JAN, PLINy took a journey into Tuſcany, and, in the 
ſame year, viſited Comum. During his retirement at that 


place, it is probable he received the welcome news, With 


which he begins his epiſtle, CoxNELIUu TER TULLUM 
accepiſſe Amiliæ vie curam. To this particular period we 
may alſo venture to affix the date of this letter. 

The via Amilia was one of the moit famous roads in 


Ttaly ; it led from Rimini to Aquileta.. It was made at the 


expence, and by the care of the conſul PAL us EMILIUs, 
Whoſe life is written by PUT ARCH. The SEurkoxii, 


the MARCELLI, the FuLvII, the /Emit.11 d, not to men- 


tion more, were the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome. —_ 
The office of ſuperviſing the high-ways was originally in- 
ſtituted by AUGUsTUs, who, according to SUETONIUS e, 


invented new employments, that a great number of per- 


ſons might partake in the adminiſtration of the common- 


wealth. The employment itſelf was extremely honourable, 
and always given to men of the higheſt diftinction, as may 
be ſeen by the inſcriptive ſtones dedicated to the viarum cu 


ratores, who were alſo called viocuri. The care taken by 


the Romans, in forming and preſerving their public roads, 


cannot be too much applauded, or too exactly imitated. 


They were, in this inſtance, as in many others, the wiſeſt | 
and moſt Jabonicus people in the world. | 


4 Vide Jupexar. Sat. 8. 
* QuoquEplures partem ediminitiande” reip. caperent, nova of. 


cia excogitavit, curam operum publicorum, Yarunt,. Oc. Sor.“ 


Aus. oh XXXV11, 


"BP Þ 8 T . 5 XVI. 
Puiny to MARCELLINUS. 


” Write this to you under the greateſt opprefiion of 
1 grief. The youngeſt daughter of our friend Fun» 


DANUS i is dead, I have never ſeen a more . or 
Ff 4 55 a more 


4 


owing November, by Julius 
FERoxX, and Acvrivs Nerva, In the fourth year of 
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a more chearful young woman. She not only de- 


ſerved a longer life, but ſcarce ought to have been 
ſubject to mortality. She had not compleatly reached 


her fourteenth year; yet ſhe poſſeſſed the prudence 


of age, and the gravity of the matron z with it the 
gentleneſs of the child, and the baſhfulneſs of the 
virgin. How have I ſeen her clinging round her fa- 
ther's neck! How modeſtly, and how lovingly has 


| the embraced us, as her father's friends! How were 


her nurſes, tutors, and preceptors each, according 


to their ſeveral employments, reſpected by her! How 
ſtudiouſſy, and with what a quickneſs of underſtand- 
ing did ſhe read! How ſparingly, and how cauti- 
ouſly did ſhe enter into diverſions ! how great was her 
| temperance ; how great her patience; and with how 


much fortitude did ſhe bear her laſt illneſs! She 
obeyed her phyſician ; ſhe encouraged her father, 


and her ſiſter ; and when the ſtrength of her body 
failed, the vigour of her mind ſuſtained er. This 
fir 18 remained to the laſt moment; nor was it 
interrupted by the continuance of her illneſs, or tgñůe 
apprehenſions of her diſſolution. All, fo many | 


more, and ſo many heavier aggravations of our 


agony, and affliction. O melancholy, O bitter ob- 
 fequies! O unhappy inſtant of death, more un- 


happy than death itſelf! She was, Juſt now, contract- 


ed to an accompliſhed young man: the nuptial none 5 
: was fixed, and 2. her Ae were furmone — 


1 55 joy cha nged ! 5 


{ cannot „ in 1 the Wound Which 1 


a felt in the receſs of my mind, when I heard Fuv- 
baus himſelf giving orders, (as grief is ever inven- 

tive of farther miſery) that the money he had deſtined | 
d0o lay out in the wedding-clothes, pearls and jew- |. 

els, ſhould now be applied to buy oils, perfumes, 


and incenſe for the funeral. He is, indeed; a learn- 


cd, and a wiſe man, who, from his earlieſt time of 


life, | | 


BOOK v. 


life, has applied himſelf to the deeper 1 


more refined {ciences. But, at preſent, all that he 
has ever heard, all that he has often ſaid, all other 
virtues, but paternal love, are totally expelled from 
his heart. You will pardon, you will even praiſe 
him, when you reflect upon his loſs. For he has 
loſt a daughter, who did not leſs reſemble him in 
his manners, than in his looks and countenance ; and 


who, with an amazing likeneſs, had copied her whole 


father. . 


If you write to him, therefore; upon this juſt 
occaſion of ſorrow, let your conſolation be applied 
gently, and compaſſionately; not in a manner too 


rough, or too ſtrong. Your advice will more eaſily 


make its way, by the intermediate ſpace of time, 
that muſt occur: for as a freſh wound, at firſt, 
dreads the hand of the artiſt, which it afterwards 
_ endures; ſo recent grief, at firſt, rejects, and flies from 
all comfort, but afterwards demands, and ſubinits 
to, impreſſions exhibited with mildneſs. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


- Namie i is revulſed, when a child is buried by a £5 | | 
The character of Fux DAN us himſelf is highly finiſhed by 
the pencil of friendſhip, and of ſkill. But the portrait of 


his daughter is in more captivating colours. Her ſex, her 


age, and her virtues, are all ſo many incitements to our ſor- 
row ; or, in the words of PLINY, plures gravioreſque cauſe 
et deſaderii et doloris. There is ſcarce any word, in our 


language, that fully anſwers the idea conveyed to us by 
deſiderium, when uſed in this particular ſenſe. It fignihes 


the impatient bes s . an * that « can never de re- 


called: An object, 


Par levibus wentis, elucrique 7 2 amo f, 


Like the light winds, whoſe fight 1 no pray 'rs can Run 


« * Or ſhadowy Vene, that fleet in dreams away.” 


7 vino Auch n. 7.7 


5 Y 
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noblemen are worthy of their anceſtors : let me there- _ 
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Every language may be ſaid to monopolize ſome certain 


words, which cannot be fully expreſſed in any other tongue. 
Thus, good-nature is fo peculiarly Engliſb, that it cannot be 
equalled by the dialect in any other nation. But indeed, 


this whole epiſtle has inexpreſſible beauties. The ſtyle, 


125 though raiſed to a very high degree, is not exalted beyond 
the —_— of the e and the concluſion i is moſt deli 
cate and affecting. | 


The epiſtle is addreſſed to Mazcatiunus. ln I ima- 


gine to be the ſame perſon, ſpoken of by PLiny in the 


twelfth epiſtle of the fourth book. He is called EGxa- 


Tus MARCELLINUS; Amas EGNATIUM MaARCELLI- 
Nun, fays PLIN , in the beginning of that letter. In the 
eighth book we ſhall find an epiſtle to MAaRCELLINUS upon 

the death of Junrvs Avirvs: ſo that the only letters extant, 


from PLINY to him, are upon the moſt ſorrowful topics, 


and written in fo pathetical a manner, as to diſtinguiſh 
them among the choiceſt compoſitions of that kind, 


EPISTLE XVI. 
PL INV to SPURINNA, 


Know how nth you own the 'Jiberal arts; 
what joy you take, when the actions of young 


fore haſten to tell you, that yeſterday I was one of 
the audience of CaLepurnivs PIso. He repeated a 
poem called the play of love; a polite, and indeed a 


beautiful performance. It was written in flowing ele- 

 giac verſe; and, as the ſubject required, was tender, 

| ſmooth, and yet ſublime. F or, with a proper diver- 
ſity of ſtyle, he mixed the noble with the ſimple, 
the familiar with the lofty, and the gay with the ſe- 
rious; all with an equal ftrength of genius. He 
recommended the whole by the exceſſive ſweetneſs of 


his voice, and his voice by his modeſty. The bluſhes, 


and the anxiety of his countenance, were an orna- 
ment to his rehearſal. For I know not by what 
mean: yet certainly diffidence becomes men of learn- 


ing, 


50K V. 
ing, better than ſufficiency. But enough of this, al- 
thou gh I might proceed much farther; becauſe ſuch 


performances are the more commendable in a 
young man, and ſtill more extraordinary in a noble- 


man. When the rehearſal was finiſhed, after having 
very heartily embraced the young man, and encou- 


raging him by the praiſes I beſtowed on him, which 
are always the beſt arguments, I adviſed him 7% 93 
on, as he had begun; and he would himſelf hold out 'to 


his poſterity that light, WICH Had been held ot to 


Him by kis anceſtors. 

1 made my compliments to his excellent mother 
on this occaſion, and 1 congratulated his brother, 
who, by being one of his audience, gained no leſs 
glory by the affection he expreſſed, than Cal punxius 


did by his eloquence; ſo evidently did his firſt fears, 


for his brother's rehearſal, change into joy. 


May the Gods grant that I often tell you ſuch 


Pieces of news; for this age has my earneſt wiſhes, 
that it may not be barren, and unproductive ; and 1 


ſincerely deſire, that our nobility ſhould have ſome 
other beautitul ornaments in their houſes, beſides 
mere ſtatues. Thoſe, which are in the houſes of theſe 


young inen, to me ſeem tacitly to praiſe, exhort, and, 


what is a great glory to the two brothers, to acknow- 
bete them. Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There are only two epiſtles from PLIny to SpurINN Ay 


the firſt is, the tenth epiſtle of the third book; to which, if 


order had been conſulted, this epiſtle ſhould immediately _ 
have ſucceeded : for, although there probably might have 


been a great diſtance of time between the firſt and the laſt z 


yet letters to the ſame perſon ought not to be ſeparated, ; 


Without ſome manifeſt reaſon to the contrary. 


Nuncio tibi, fu oe me hadie in auditorio CalruRNII Pr- 


sON IS: © I muſt inform you, that 1 was preſent to day, 


hen CALPURNITUs P1s0 rehearſed.” No name, amon 
the n 1s greater, or more diſtinguiſhed, and ſcarce 
* » : : any | 
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any ſo numerous, as that of PISs0 3. The two brothers, 


mentioned in this epiſtle, I imagine, were grandſons of . 5 
CALPURNIUS Piso, who was conſul i in the fourteenth year 

of TIBERIUS U; a year, which became remarkable by a 
moſt fatal accident at Fidenæ, where, in the ſudden fall of 
an ampitheatre newly built, fifteen thouſand perſons were 


maimed, or killed. L. CAL URNIUS Pis0 was again con- 
ſul in the fourth year of NERO, and collegue to the em- 


peror himſelf. But the outrages of NERO growing intole- 
rable, PISo unhappily entered into a conſpiracy againſt him; 


of which Tacitus * gives us a full account : part of it is. 


well worth remembring in the words of that hiſtorian, as 


we there ſee the character of PIso himſelf. Ineunt deinde 
con ſulatum S1L Ius NERvA, et ATTICUS VesTinvus I, cœ- 
pta Jemul et aueta confuratione, in quam certatim nomina dede- 
rant ſenatores, eg ces, miles, feemine etiam, cum odio NERO- 


N1s, fm favore in C. PIsoN EM. Hs CALPURNIO genere 
ortus, ac multas inſgneſque familias paterna nobilitate comple- 
ws, claro apud vulgum rumere erat, per virtutem aut ſpecies 
uirtutibus ſimnnles. Namque facundiam tuendis civibus exercebat, 


 largitionem adverſus amicos, et ignotis quogue com! ſermone et 
ceorgreſſu. Aderant etiam fortuita, corpus procerum, decora 
Jacies. Sed procul gravitas morum, aut voluptatum par ſims- 


nia: lenitati, ac magniſicentiæ, et aliquando luxui indulgebat: 


„„ At the ſame time that SxLIUs NERVA and ATTICUS 


« VEsTINUs began their conſulſhip, a conſpiracy was com- 


* menced and carried on, which had been entered into 
c with eagerneſs, not only by ſenators, knights, and ſol- 
© diers, but even by women; all of them entertaining no 
„ Jeſs hatred to NERO, than afodion to CAL. Piso, who 


« was of the Calpurnian family, and who, by his father's 


„ fide, was allied to many of the moſt illuſtrious houſes 


« among the nobility. He had rendered himſelf extremely 


; &6 popular, either by virtue, or by the appearance of it. His 
„„ eloquence had always been employed in defence of the 
© people: He was liberal to his friends; and to ſtrangers 


04 


„ 


perfectly complaiſant, and reſpectful. He had ſome lucky 


advantages in his favour: he was tall, and handſome. 
1 But his morals were far from being of we enk kind; 5 


x See 1 1 who 1 mentions many of a name. 
ÞK Year- of Rome 779. 1 Of Rome 809. 
* Tactr, Annal. lib. xv. cap xLvIII. 

4 U. C. 817, Nexo 12. Te 


« nor was he in the leaſt parſimonious of his pleaſures, He 
allowed himſelf great indulgence in eaſe and oftentation, 
and ſometimes in luxury.” 
diſcovered, all the chief conſpirators were put to death, 
Among whom were, PLAuTIUs LATERANUS conſul clect; 


Lucan the poet; and his uncle SEN ECA; who had, ſince 
the death of BuRRHvus l, looked upon himſelf to be in 


the utmoſt danger. LUCAN is faid to have acted a very 
mean part upon this occaſion ; and his flatteries to the young 


emperor, even ſuppoſing them written in the five firſt and 
beſt years of NERo's reign, are ſufficiently groſs, to ſuſpect 
in him an intolerable baſeneſs, that never can be juſtified. 


When this intended attempt for liberty was firſt diſconcerted, 


PiIso was adviſed, by his friends, to retire to the camp, 


and to rely upon the affections of the army, and of the peo- 
ple: but he raſhly rejected the advice, and, in a kind of 


ungovernable deſpair, retired to his own houſe. A band of 


ſoldiers were immediately ſent to ſeize him. Before their 
arrival, he had ordered the veins of both his arms to be 
opened, and ſoon afterwards he expired. When P1s0 died 


PI IN V was only four years old, which, in point of time, 
makes the preſumption ſtrong, that CaLe. Prso, the ſubject | 


of this epiſtle, was grandſon to the conſul. 


I Burrnvs had inſtructed NERO in the military ſciences, as 
SENECa had in thoſe of poetry and cloquence.. Bukkuus died in 


the 814th year of Rome, in the ninth of Nero's reign, who was. 


ſuſpected to have poiloned him. 

EPISTLE XVII. 

2 Pliny TO MACER. 1 

: Q NCE you are in health and happineſs, my con- 


dition is certainly the ſame. You have with you 
your wife; you have with you your fon. You have 
the advantage of a ſea proſpect, you enjoy your foun- 
tains, your vineyards ®, your fields, and your moft 


m Vitibus ſeems a better reading than viridibus, There are va- 
rious readings on this ſhort unimportant epiſtle, which, in itſelf, 
is too defective of the eaſy manner, or flowing ſtyle, chat is looked 
upon as neceſſary to conſtitute the elegance and beauty of familiar 


. 


letters. 


When the conſpiracy was 
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delightful villa. For how can 1 doubt the delightful- 


neſs of your villa, when the ſame perſon, before he 
came to be the happieſt man in the empire, was ſtill 


happier in that place ? I hunt and ſtudy in Tuſcany 
ſometimes alter nately ; ; ſometimes I take both diver- 
ſions together. Nor can I yet determine, whether 


ſucceſs in {porting, or in writing, be moſt difficult. 
Adicu. DO 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The ſchokalts tell us, that, in an antient manuſcript, this 


letter is addreſſed to SPURINNA ; whoſe wife, Coccia, is 
mentioned by PLixy, in the firſt epiſtle of the third book, 
as a woman ſingularis exempli, and whoſe ſon CoTT1vs is 
_ characteriſed in the ſeventh epiſtle of the ſecond book. But 
of MAckk, and his family, we can learn no particulars, 


although there are three epiſtles addreſſed to him, the fifth of 
the third book, the cpiſtle now before us, and the twenty 
fourth epiſtle of the fixth book, in which laſt we ſhall find a 


5 ha + remarkable ſtory. 


Bug gua ſe compoſuerat bona lei, axtiguan feliciſ mus fle- 
Jam ever ſorry to find an affected tuin of writing in 


Sx of PLiNyY's works. This particular ſentence, which 
relates to NERva, i is an example of the ſtrongeſt affectatior. 
The meaning of it is, that NER VA had enjoy ved greater hap- 
pineſs in a private ſtation, at this particular place, than he 
afterwards enjoyed, when he became emperor, and might 
be ſuppoſed then to be the happicit, becauſe the greateſt, man 


in the kingdom. 
NERVA, who was looked upon with a jealous eye by 


0 D is ſaid to have lived in great privacy, and with 
the utmoſt caution, at or near Tarentum, a noble and an- 
tient city of Calabria; the moſt ſouthern part of the king- 


dom of Naples, lying between the Sicilian and Jonian ſea. 


In thoſe territories therefore we muſt fix the ſeat of MAckR, 

who probably loved his eaſe, Tarentum itſelf being mentioned 

by Horace with the epithets malle et imbellt, 1 luxurious 55 
v5; and effeminate,” 91 
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E PIS TEE XIX. 
PLINV © VALERIUS PAULINUS, 


Perceive how humanely you uſe your ſervants, 


which makes me more candidly conteſs to you, 


with what indulgence I treat mine. The verſe in 
Hou is always in my mind, ne 


Ever like a father mild“; 


and that expreſſion of our own, he father of his fa- 
mily, But although I were of a more rugged and a 
harder diſpoſition, the illneſs of my freed-man Zo- 
SIMUS muſt melt me. And the more he wants acts 
of tenderneſs at this time, the more 1 think myſelf 


_ obliged to ſhew them to him. He is a man of pro- 


bity, of diligence, and of literature. But, indeed, 
his chief art, and, as it were, his particular recom- 


mendation, is his excellence in comedy, in which he 
_ performs wonders, For his pronunciation is clear, 


Juſt, well adapted, and graceful ; and he plays upon 
the harp better, than is expected from a comedian. 


Ne reads orations, hiſtory, and poetry in ſuch a man- 


ner, as makes them appear to have been his only 


A 


I have been the more particular in this account, 


that you might the better know how many excellen- 
cies, and what agreeable qualifications centered in 


cis one ſervant. The man has been long dear to me, 


and my tenderneſs of him has been encreaſed by his 
preſent ill ſtate of health. For nature has ſo formed 
us, that nothing excites and quickens our affection to 
much, as the fear of loſing the object; a fear which 

I have ſuffered oftner than once on his account. It 


2 Iliad, Book 24. J. 770. 


5 
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is now ſome years ſince he was pronouncing a ſpeech 
with great vehemence and earneftnefs, when he ſpit 


blood, and, upon that account, being ſent by me 
into #gyp:, after a long ſtay in that country, he re- 
turned lately in a confirmed ſtate of health : ſince 
which, as he has exerciſed his voice for many days 
s together, he was threatened with his old infirmity by 
a little cough, and afterwards again ſpit blood. For 


which reaſon J am determined to ſend him to your 


eftate in Forojulium, having often heard you ſay, that 


the air there was healthy, and the milk particularly 


- prevalent in curing diſorders of this kind. I entreat 


you therefore to write to your people, to furniſh him 


with a lodging, and accommodate him with what- | 
ever elſe he ſhall want. He will want but little; for 
he is fo ſparing and abſtemious, that he not only re- 


frains from niceties, but even from things neceſſary 


for his health. I ſhall take care to provide him with 
money, ſufficient for a man of his ene and 
who 1 1s Sing to your: houſe, F Owns 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The : quotation from EY in . epiſtle, Wal np. 7 we _ 
2105 Jer, is part of HELEx's ſpeech, ' upon the Goht of 


_ HecrToR's body, brought back by PRiam from the tent of 
ACHILLES, The whole ſpeech is one of the moſt maſterly 


ſtrokes of Homer's pen. It is the concluſion of his poem, 
and leaves us with the higheſt impreffions of HECTOR's 


humanity, and the tendereſt compaſſion for HRLEx's in- 

frirmities, that can poſſibly be felt. PLiny, in many of his 
letters, ſeems remarkably fond of quoting H 

antient writers. If, in "his time, the works of antiquity 
were ſo valuable, and ſo very agrecable to men of genius, 


OMER, and the 


and refined literature; the later ages have the additional ad- 


: 2 of numerous authors, who were contemporaries, and 

| ſucceſſors to PI Ixx, and who are become antients to us. In 

familiar letters, claſſical quotations, properly introduced, are 
ornaments that add elegance and * to the ſtyle, and 


| olten : 
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often convey ideas, which could not be fo fully expreſſed in 
any other manner. „ 


Search the great antients, and you'll wiſely find, 
Thoſe are the trueſt mirrors of the mind: 

In them appears unſullied nature's face, 
And common ſenſe, with more than common grace. 


The character of Zosimus in this epiſtle, and the man- 

ner of introducing it, ſhew the excellence of the ſer- 
vant, and the benevolence of the mafter. One of the com- 
mentators tells us, the name of ZosIMUs is ſtill extant at 
Comum. His words are, ejus memoria adhuc Com! extat in 
templo divi ANDRE tribis verbis notata; Z0SIMUS CONJU- 
GI INCOMPARABILI : There is extant in the temple of 
„ St. ANDREW at Comum an inſcription to perpetuate her 
«© memory, in three words only; Zosiuus To HIS IN- 
© COMPARABLE WIFE.” This is the epitaph, which Zo- 
$1MUs compoſed in honour of his wife. And although it 
_ contains only three words, two of which have no relation 
to her character, yet the third carries in it fo extenſive a 
meaning, and leaves us to conclude fo many excellencies, 
that Zostmus himſelf muſt have found it impoſhble to 


have made the leaſt addition in her praiſe. The antients 


are peculiarly happy in their mottos, their epitaphs, and 
their inſcriptions. The moderns feem to think, that the 
whole art, and beauty, of thoſe kind of writings, conſiſt 


entirely in their length. But the preference may at once 


be decided, when three words can contain a finer panegyric, 
than the longeſt epitaph in ęſiminſter abby, | TO 
Et quaſi inſcriptio, comedus, By the word inſcriptio, 
PIN x alludes to the cuſtom of expoſing ſlaves to ſale, with | 
writings in their hands, enumerating the ſeveral perform- 
ances and accompliſhments in which they excelled. And the 
alluſion is the more proper towards ZosIMUs, as he was 
PLiny's freed- man. But although Zos1mvs is particularly 


_ diſtinguiſhed as comedus, he mult not be looked upon as a 


public, and profeſſed comedian. The Romans entertained 


_ themſelves in the evening by _ plays acted, during the 
time they were at ſupper. Thus Privy, in the fifteenth 


epiſtle of the firſt book, ſays to SeyTICIVs CLARUS, who | 
had promiſed to ſup with him, “ Tou would have heard a 


Var. I 
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c comedy 2. But there was a ſpecies of comedy often 
acted at the ſeveral houſes of men of rank, and figure, dif- 
ferent from thoſe repreſentations, which went under the ge- 
neral denomination of Comedia. It was a kind of farce, 
and was called Atellana d, from Atella, a town of Campania, 
where it was firſt invented: the chief deſign of it was mirth 


and ridicule, not unmixed with ſatir, upon particular per- 


ſons ; and ſometimes an introduction of great wantonneſs 
and debauchery, In theſe diverſions the ſervants, ſuch of 


them as had capacity ſufficient for the occaſion, were joined 
with the other actors, and had their particular parts aſſigned 


to them. Zos1mus, according to PLINy, excelled in this 
comic mimicry; a talent, which is often born with a man, 
and, where it is not, can ſeldom be aſſumed with ſucceſs. 
In pradia tua, que Foro-juli poſſides. The Forum-julium 
here mentioned, is at preſent the patria di Friuli, which ſur- 
rendered to ALBINUs, King of Lombardy, in the year of 
the Chriſtian, æra, five hundred and ſixty eight. He erected 


the territory into a dukedom, and beſtowed it upon his ne- 
phew G1sULPHUsS®. The moſt part of it now belongs to 


the Venetians, the reſt to the emperor. Although this is the 
moſt northern part of Italy, it is particularly remarkable for 
vines and delicate fruits; which ſhew the climate to be 


mild and ſalutary; otherwiſe, it muſt have been an im- 


proper reſidence for Zos1mus,, whoſe complaints ſeem to 
threaten an Immediate decay. | F 


2 The expreſſion is audiſſes ccmædos, which rendered literally, 
18, „ You might have heard 7he players.“ I imagine the comaæ di 
here mentioned, were the Atellauici, if we may ſo call them, who. 
offered from the Hiſtriones, or common players; they might en- 


liſt themſelves into the army, a privilege, which was not allowed 
to the Hiſriones; and was granted only to freemen of Rome. 


b Nonſieur Dacikzk's note, upon the 225th verſe of Hox Achs 


art of poetry, is a very full explanation of the Atellana. 


Vide Suxrox. TIB ERII, cap. XLV. and Juvenal, Sat. VI. 

* Tacitus ſpeaks of Friuli, 2s a very ancient and illuſtrious 
colony. He ſays jt was the country, in which his father-in-law - 
AGRICOLA Was born. CRUS Julivs AcricoL® veteri et il- 


| duſiri Fore-julienſian colonia ortus. 


Life of Acrtcota by Tacirvs. 
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IHE Bithyaians, in a ſhort time after their ac. 
cuſation of JuLivs Bassvs, began another pro- 
ſecution againſt Rurvs VaR TNUs, their proconſul; 
the ſame VaR EN US, whom they had lately defired, 
and retained, as their advocate againſt Bass Us. 
When they were introduced into the ſenate, they re- 
_ quired leave to prove their charge; and then WARE 
Nus requeſted; that he might have liberty to ſum- 
mon witneſſes in defence of his cauſe. This was op- 
poſed by the Bithynians, and the matter came to a 
debate. I pleaded for VaR Ex Vs, not without ſuc- 
ceſs; but whether well, or ill, the book, which con- 
tains my pleadings, will ſhew, For, in pleadings, 
chance has a great ſway over each party: memory, 
voice, geſture, time itſelf, in a word, either the love, 
or hatred, of the accuſed, all contribute both to de- 
preciate, and recommend, the reſpective pleadings: 
but, when thoſe pleadings appear in a book, they 
then give no offence, they gain no partiality, nor are 
ſubject to other incidents, be thoſe incidents proſpe- 
rous, or not. Fox rEHIUus Macivs, one of the Þr- 
thynians, anſwered me, with many words, and little 
matter. It is a received cuſtom among, moſt of the 
Greeks, that volubility of ſpeech ſupplies the want of 
ſubſtance; ſo tedious, and ſuch inſipid ſentences do 
they amals together in one breath, as it were in a tor- 
rent. And therefore Julius Caxpipus uſed to lay, 
in his polite manner, eloquence was on? thing, and lo- 
Juacity anther. For eloquence has ſcarce ever fallen 
to the ſhare of above one, or two men; nay, if you 
will believe Maxcus Axroxius, it never was at- 
tained by any man: but what Canpipus calls loqua- 
city, has been the peculiar gift of many, and eſpe- 


% 
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cially of thoſe, who had moſt impudence. The next 


day HomuLvs pleaded for V aktnus with great ad- 
dreſs, force, and elegance; to whom Niokixus re- 
plicd in a conciſe manner, but with weight and dig- 


nity. Aciiivs RuFus, conſul elect, was of opinion, 


that the Bithyniaus ſhould have liberty ro prove their 
charge: he paſſed by the requeſt of Varenvs in ſi- 
lence. This was a more polite manner of giving his 


- 


negative to it. CorNnELivs PRiscus, who had been 


accuſers, and the accuſed; and the majority of the 


| fenate were with him. 
We have obtained our point, though not. "mand 
riſed by any Jaw or cuſtom ; yet juſt in itfelt, Why 


conſul, was for granting the requeſts both of the 


it is juſt, 1 {hall not explain in a letter, in order to 


your deſiring the whole Fenn. F or, if che fay- 
ing of Homes be true, 


That novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old the mind with inattention hears 


then muſt I take. FRO Ty Rc care, in this Ace to 


you, that my ſpeech does not loſe the grace of no- 
velty, (in which its chief merit will conſiſt) by the 


ee and length of my letter. Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The limits, and the execution, of the Roman laws, were 


equally uncertain under moſt of the emperors. From the 


time of AUGUSTUS, to the reigns of NERVA and TRAJAN, 


juſtice and all legal authority were ſet afide, vice preſided, 
and virtue was depreſſed. In the reign of TRajan, equity | 
and uprightneſs were again revived. The humanity of that 


emperor was particularly remarkable | in redrefling g grievances, 8 


and puniſhing guilt. 


VaR ENUs petit, ut evocare teſtes dern CO VaR Ex Us 
5“ aſked, that he might have Eberty to cite witneſſes” All. 


5 Pory's Odyſ Book 1. J. 1 


civil 


* 
civil law courts, at this day, uſe citations to compel witneſſes 
to appear. And therefore we may explain this fentence, as 
a petition from VAREN Us, that he might have ſome legal 
proceſs, or ſummons, from the judges, to compel the wit— 
nefles to attend, and give their teſtimony, on the day ap- 
pointed by the court. 'Fhis method, at leaft, is agrecable 
to what is practiſed by the Engliſh laws. In the courts of 
FHFeftminſler-hall, we have ſubpœnas to compel the witneſſis 
to appear: and in trials before the privy council, the wit⸗ 
neſſes receive a ſummons from the clerk of the council, 
which if they diſobey, they are liable to be puniſhed ac- 
. cording to the nature of the cafe. And this was probably 
the method among the Romans; otherwiſe, it mult have 
been fruitleſs to aſcertain a time for producing witneſles, 
and yet to allow no power to compel thoſe witneſſes to ap- 
pear. An expreſſion, in the ninth epiftle of PLixy's third 
book, ſeems to confirm this opinion. The words are, e 
teſtibus quidam, ſive iratus, quod evocatus eſſet invitus, &c. 
O One of the witneſſes came with regret, perhaps becauſe 
© he was ſummoned.” The teftis iuvitus, in all probabi- 
lity would never have bcen preſent, had it not been penal 
to ſtay away VVV 
PIN, in this epiſtle, diſplays the many advantages, 
which a graceful orator poſſeſſes, over a leſs accompliſhed 
ſpeaker ; and obſerves, what impreſſions ſuch advantages are 
apt to make upon the judges : but adds, that when the ſeve- 
ral arguments are reduced into writing, all theſe advantages 
are removed, and the reader is left to an unbiaſſed judge- 
ment. Liber offenjis, liber gratia caret? * Written ſenti- 
* ments are equally indifferent to cenſure or favour.” Elo- 
quence and aratory were looked upon as ſuch ſuperiative 
ſciences among the Romans, that they were often more 
attended to, than the real merits of the cauſe. 
Ihe diſtinction: between eloquence and loquacity quoted 
from JuLius Cannpipus, is certainly juſt. Ihe one re- 
quired an eminent degree of genius and abilities; nor was it 
attainable without great pains and art. The other requircc 
only impudence, and ſtrength of lungs. Many inftances 
are daily to be ſeen of the latter, but very few of the 
.... There are four ether epiſtles in PLINY, which relate 0 
VaARENUsS; the fifth and the thirteenth of the ſixth bobs; 
the fixth and the tenth of the ſeventh book. _ 1 
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cially of thoſe, who had moſt impudence. The next 
day HomuLus pleaded for VARExNuS with great ad- 
dreſs, force, and elegance ; to whom Nickixus re- 
plied in a conciſe manner, but with weight and dig- 
nity. Aciiivs Ruevs, conſul elect, was of opinion, 
that the Bithynians ſhould have liberty ro prove their 
charge: he paſſed by the requeſt of Vagenus in fi- 
lence. This was a more polite manner of giving his 
negative to it. CoRNELIvs PrIsCUs, who had been 
conſul, was for granting the requeſts both of the 
coculbrs, and the accuſed ; J and the . of the 
ſenate were with him. 5 1 
We have obtained our point, though” not autho- 
riſed by any Jaw or cuſtom ; yet juſt in itſelf. Why 
it is juſt, 1 ſhall not explain in a letter, in order to 


your deſiring the whole pleading. 1 if che | 
| mag of HoMis be true, 


That novel lays attract our raviſh'd « ears 
But old the mind with inattention hears * 


then muſt 1 take e ler care, in chis addreſs to 
YOu: that my ſpeech does not loſe the grace of no- 
velty, (in which its chief merit will conſiſt) by the 
5 ah e and length of my letter. Adieu. 1 


OBSERVATIONS. 


TT he limits. and the execution, of the Rats laws, were 
equally uncertain under moſt of the emperors. From the 
time of AUGUSTUS, to the reigns of NERVA and TRAIAN, 


juſtice and all legal authority were ſet aſide, vice preſided, 32 


and virtue was depreſſed. In the reign of FTRAJAN, equity 

and uprightneſs were again revived. The humanity of that 
emperor was particularly remarkable in redrefling g grievances, - 
and puniſhing guilt... 


VaAREN Vs petit, ut evocare 2 Barer „ VaR Exus 


65 aſked, that he might have Hperty t to cite Wine.” All. L 
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civil law courts, at this day, uſe citations to compel witneſſes 
to appear. And therefore we may explain this ſentence, a5 
a petition from VARENUs, that he might have ſome legal 
proceſs, or ſummons, from the judges, to compel the wit- 
nefles to attend, and give their teſtimony, on the day ap- 
pointed by the court. 'Fhis method, at leaſt, is agrecable 
to what is practiſed by the Engliſh lars. In the courts of 
IFeftminſter-hall, we have ſubpœrnas to compel the witneſſes 
to appear: and in trials before the privy council, the wit- 
neſſes receive a ſummons from the clerk of the council, 
which if they diſobey, they are liable to be puniſhed ac- 
_ cording to the nature of the caſe. And this was probably 
the method among the Romans; otherwiſe, it muſt have 
been fruitleſs to aſcertain a time for producing witneſſes, 
and yet to allow no power to compel thoſe witneſſes to ap- 
pear. An expreſſion, in the ninth epiſtle of PLINx v's third 
book, ſeems to confirm this opinion. The words are, e 
teftibus guidam, ſive iratus, quod evocatus effet invitus, &c. 
One of the witnefles came with regret, perhaps becauſe 
e he was ſummoned.” The teftis invitns, in all probabi- 
lity would never have boen e had it not been penal 
0 ſtay away. 
PLIN, in this enifile, diſplays the any | vines, : 
which a graceful orator poſſeſſes, over a leſs accomplithed 
| Tpeaker ; and obſerves, what impreſſions ſuch advantages are 
apt to make upon the Judges : but adds, that when the ſeve- 
ral arguments are reduced into writing, all theſe advantages 
are removed, and the reader is left to an unbiaſſed judge- 
ment. Lab offenſis, liber gratia caret © “ Written ſenti- 
ments are equally indifferent to cenſure or favour.” Elo- 
quence and eratory were looked upon as ſuch ſuperlative 
ſciences among the Romans, that they were often more 
attended to, than the real merits of the cauſe. : 
The diſtinction between eloquence and loquacity quoted 
from Jut1vs CANDIDUS, is certainly juſt, Ihe one Ic- 
_ quired an eminent degree of genius and abilities; nor was it 
attainable without great pains and art. The other required 
only impudence, and ſtrength of lungs. Many inſtance: 
are daily to be ſeen of the Ty; * but very few of the 
former. | 


There are four FOR epiſtles in Planr, which relate. to. 


| I ; the fifth and the thirteenth of the ſixth beo; 


the ſixth and the tenth Of che ſev enth book. 
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EPISTLE XXI. 


Pr 1 INY to Can INIUS Rurus. 


Went into the julian court of zuttice to 5 head choſe | 
lawycrs, to whom I was to make reply accord- 


ing to the laft adjournment of the cauſe. The judges 


far, the centumviri came, all eyes were fixed upon 

the advocates : a long filence enſued ; ; at laſt a meſ-— 
lenger arrived from the prætor. The centumviri are 
at once diſmiſſed ; the day is put off; all to my great 


joy, who am never ſo ſufficiently prepared, as not to 
be glad of a delay. Nevos the prætor, by cloſely 

_ adhering to the letter of the law, occaſioned the ad- 
: journment. | He had publiſhed a ſhort edict, in 
which he gave notice both to the accuſers, and the 
accuſed, that he would ſtrictly put in execution the 
decree of ſenate. To his edict he affixed the decree 


itſelf, by which it was ordered, „that all perſons, 


coho had any cauſe whatever to plead, Jhould ear 
«© before their cauſe came on, that they had given no- 
&« thing, had promiſed nothing, had ſecured Warming, '/ 
* the advocate, wwho was to plead their cauſe.” By 


_ theſe words, and many others, the advocates are for- 


follow his example. 
ſpite, which we did not expect. 
the edidt of Nxpos is blamed, or praiſed, according, 
to men's different e of thinking; Ne the : 


bidden to take fees, or the parties to offer any. But, 
when the law-ſuit is ended, the parties are permitted 
to give their advocates ten thouſand * nummi, but 
no more. The prætor, who preſides over the court 
of centumviri, being embarraſſed by this decree of 


Nxros, took time to deliberate, whether he ſhould 
His deliberation gave us a re- 
In the mean time 


7 


a Equal to ten ſeterces in „ Englith money, 80 J. 145: 7. 
whole 
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whole city. Many ſay, We have a man, who will 


« ſet all things right, How ? Have we never had 
* any pretors beſore him? Who is this mighty re- 
former of the public manners? Others, on the con- 
trary, ſay, © He has done right in beginning his ma- 
% giſtracy in this manner: he has enforced the laws : 
be has kept to the letter of ſenatorial decrees : he has 
« aboliſhed a moju infamous comme ce; and will mot 
© ſuffer the nobleſt profeſſion to be thus proſiituted, and 
Become venal,” Theſe are the ſentiments of both 
ſides; and which party will prevail, we ſhall ſee by 
the event. It is certain, nothing is lefs equitable, 
yet more common, than to fee honeſt, or cotrupt 

counſels, approved of, or condemned, according as 
they fail, or proſper. From hence it often happens, 
that the ſame actions take different denonunations, 


ſometimes of zeal, ſomerimes of vanity, ſometimes 


of liberty, and ſometimes of madneſs. Farewell, 


This epiſtle gives us an inſight, into a very excellent law, 


that ought to be adopted by all civilized nations in the | 
world. And PLINY at the ſame time glances, with great 
diſcretion and tenderneſs, at that univerſal corruption, which 
in time not only deftroyed the empire, but extirpated the 


very name and language of the Roman people. 


_ Deſcenderam in Fuliam Baſilicam „ went down into | 


« the court of Julia.” The Baſilicæ are explained to us 


by Rosinus . rant | Baſilice ampliſſima et ornatiſſima 


edificia, in quibus, non ſenatores med deliberare, verum etiam 


Judices omnis generis cauſas cognoſcere, et clientibus homines 
periii de jure 4; cmd erg * quando hi vacabant, merca- 
tores ibidem et nummularii ſua trattabant negitia. From 
hence we learn, that the rn beautiful and ſpacious 

edifices, adapted at once to the courts of juſtice, and to 
mercantile negotiations. ViTRUv1vs tells us, that they 
ought always to be built in the warmeſt part of the town, 


Lib. 9. cap. 7. 
„ near 
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near the forum, and in ſuch a ſituation, as is beſt defended 
from ſtorms and bad weather. His words are, Ba/ilicarim 
loca adjuneta foris, guam cal:diffimis partibus oportet conſti- 
tui, ut per hyemem fine molgſtia tempęſtatum ſe conferre in eas 
nagotiatores paſſint. Vossius obſerves, that they were gene- 


rally built oblong like a ſhip, and ſo near the ſhape of our 
Chrillian churches, that, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, 
churches were frequently raiſed upon the old foundation of 


the Bafilice. By the word deſcenteram, we may imagine, | 


that the court of Fulia was placed lower than the other 


three courts of the centumviri, all Which were appointed for 


judging of ſuch matters, as the prætor committed to their 


deciſion. We are told by two lines, which ſome attribute 
to Lucan, others to Ovip, that a ſpear was the enfign of 
their authority, and was erected when the decenviri and cen- 


tumviri Nuit Us Ne 5 were fitting in judicature. 


. EI trepitdes ad Jura Aurel citat haſta virorunt, 


Sen N Jubet centeno your ce cauſan; : 


« Thither the guilty, fummon'd by the ear, 
_ < Enſign of pow'r, before thoſe courts appear: 

Where cauſes by the ten great chiefs are Nies, 
900 by the nobler hundred ratified.” 


| Cerenionies, that were ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, and 10 9 
quently put in practice, were too notorious to be mentioned 


in a letter; otherwiſe PL IN V would probably have taken 


notice of the ſpear, which was alſo made uſe of at all public 


and private auctions, and gave riſe to the proverb, ſub haſta 
deni. 


All laws were originally founded on n juſlice, wiſdom and 


cCandour: They are ſtrictly adhered to, and rigorouſly exe- 
cuted, in the ut ſettlement of ſtate. And while ſuch a due 
_ obſervance of equity and uprightneſs is maintained, the ma- 
giſtrates preſerve their juſt power, and the people their juſt 
freedom. But time and proſperity produce indolence, ava- 
rice, and numberleſs other evils, which undermine the foun- 
dations of juſtice, and by degrees bring the ſuperſtructure 
to the ground. 1 our author's days the Roman govern- 


of The cem ri Hu 2 45 jadic. 1 a „ Are oP xp. 0 ained 1N the Ts ; obſerva- 
tions on the 24 epi iſtle of book 9, 
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ment was mouldering into decay: and although Nrpos, 


and other particular perſons, even TRAJAN himſelf, endea- 


voured to revive the antient virtue, and to recover the an- 
tient conſtitution ; yet all thoſe endeavours were without 
ſucceſs ; or, at moſt. were only lightnings before death: for 
corruption, in whatey er kingdom ſhe has an opportunity to 
_ eſtabliſh herſelf, never quits her ſituation, till, like the 
plague, ſhe leaves not the traces of humanity behind her. 


The End of the Firn Book. 
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